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Letters Written in the Aviation Service 
By JACK WRIGHT 


HESE letters of an American boy written to his mother while | 














was training in France to become an aviator are, from a litera 
standpoint, one of the finest imaginative productions evoked by tl 
War. Frankly informal, written in snatches of leisure, these lette: 
breathe a spirit of poetry, wonder, and adventure which gives ther 
a universal and permanent interest. They will begin in the Augus 
Harprer’s and run through succeeding issues. | 


The Kaiser Under Fire A Writer’s Recollections 


By DAVID JAYNE HILL By Mrs. ane | WARD 








Kaiser b ur Ar lotes f Huxl y, Lord Dufferin, Jar 
r Ambassador Germany who has known tineau po ther distinguished figures 11 
K er as few Americat ive known him. politics, science and art. 
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IHN SPARGO, one of the 
ocialists who left the Socialist party at 
the ot 


prominent 


Louis convention, h Writ- 
n ra kx pia It wa deh- 
Marxian school of Socialism 


iS just 
. al De 
rt the 

nportant 

by Engles, 


Kautsky, 
Hy ndman, 


modern movement re pre- 
| 1¢ bkne¢ it, 
Jaures, Vander- 


\dl r, and 


Lassalle, 

Guesde, 
Plechanoff, 
i clear and 

nensive View 

philosophic il 

onomic theo- 

nd aims In 

reface Mr 
tates that 

from 


book 1s 


writ- 


ectures 
this 
ad were 


before the wal 


n with th 
t party, but 
tates that h 
him- 
His 


indicates that 


mnside rs 


cialist. 


i be tter Social- 
because he 1s a 
\merican 
finds the mis- 
f Socialism a 
fold one: as a 
n of existing 
is a philos- 

of social prog- 
ind as an 
il to be attained 
i criticism of ex- 
society, it 1S 

te rably Oppos d to capit ilism and seeks 
erthrow everywhere capitalistic govern- 


nt and to evolu- 


But 


word 


gain its objects by 


iry and revolutionary methods. 


socialists when they use. the 


nary do not mean the same thing as 
the Syndicalists when they make use of 
Class conflicts are not a new we apon, ill 
tory, Spargo believes, seen from one point 
view, 18 a record of class conflicts and 
e1lr outcomes 

Much of the antagonism expressed against 


cialism, he believes, comes from a musap- 





prehension of the changes which have taken 
place in socialists’ theories and plans. The 
new social order for which they work cannot 
a thinker’s 
brain, but will grow out of the present order 


be evolved, like an utopia, from 


The present state regulation of monopoly 
marks the decline of capitalism. 

Lhe new socialist society wall be definitely 
organized with a regular government, he as- 


sures those who 
have feared the con- 
trary. He finds ne 
antagonism betwee 
Socialism and In- 
dividualism, and 
argues eloque ntly 
thattrue Individual- 
ism means a chance 
for every individual 
to develop himself 
to the 


‘There 


utmost 
would be no 
confiscation of pri 
vate property; social 
democracy would 
leave to private 
ownership all those 
things which an 
individual 


re gulate without im- 


could 


pairing social efh- 
ciency 

“Tt is impossible 
to forecast the future 
development of the 
International Social- 
ist Movement,” 
says Mr Spargo 
“But this much 1s 

Phe Social- 


re\ ived and restore d 


certain 
ist movement will be 
romanticism which 


Bolshevism is a form of 


cannot be of lasting influence Believing 


that an understanding of the principles of 
Marxian Socialism will help in this readjust- 
ment, Mr. Spargo puts forth his book at this 
opportune moment 


Vy B 1? 


| utes, might 


Khaki, by 


hav e 


he substance of 
Della 
written by thousands of American mothers 
who 


| hompson been 


have seen their sons exchange their 


flannels, serges, velveteens, Or broadcloths 
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But though the 
hearts of thousands may experience the same 


for the olive-drab uniform. 


emotions, their owners often lack the conso- 
lation of self-expression. So for them this 
book is written—a true story; in it they will 
find their own fears, their own pride, their 
own weakness, and their own strength. There 
are few who deny that woman’s part in war 


is the hardest; V Boy in Khaki 


calling with insistent note every 


isa bugle 
\merican 




















mother with a soldier son to the ranks of 
honor and patriotism, and with a note of 


comfort that quiets the heart. 

“The Boy” had been her all for nearly 
twenty years; she had helped him to reach 
the highest standard of American manhood. 
Yet, though they both hated war, though he 
was the kind whose boyish shooting came to 
an end when he saw a rabbit lying dead, the 
victim of his gun, he volunteered and she 
gave her consent ungrudgingly—‘“he must 
not see the white feather in his mother’s cap,” 
she warned herself when she had to nerve 
heart and mind to follow his patriotic spirit. 
It is all here—the pathos of putting away 
“the childish things” of peaceful youth; the 
first sight of the beloved figure in khaki; the 
letters from camp; the forced high spirits; 
the homesickness and the momentary weak- 
ness; then a new vision and a new courage, 


a holding close to the spiritual faith t 
whatever might come there could be n 
pining or bitterness. There is romance 
the girl who loved him insisted upo! 
right to take the chance of his never cor 
back and to marry him before he sailed 
little interlude of happiness, then the st 
bravery of the two women who journe 
to camp to bid him God-speed, and ther 
happy letter from the “‘ boy” safe in Frat 


The Man Who Survived, translated ft 
the French of Camille Marbo, is one of t 
most unusual books of fiction which the 
has called forth. 
exploits, the impressions, or the experien 
of fighting-men 


It is not a recital of 1 


the war is merely the 
cause, and the hero’s wound the force w! 
starts the extraordinary psychical dran 
[he situation is as novel and as strange 
that of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and 
accept the French writer’s mystifying pri 
ise as easily as we do Stevenson's; and 
this is accepted, everything that foll 
seems plausible. 

The theme, to put it briefly, is this 
contest between the two sides of a dual | 
sonality; a man who in one body is jeal 
of himself in his other be dy. 

In the first year of the war two Fr 
officers, Lieutenant Jacques Breton and 
ond Lieutenant Marcel Lauret, who are 
mate friends, go into battle together. Bret 
is killed and the bullet which kills 
wounds Lauret in the head. By some strat 
metamorphosis it is the personality of Bret 
which survives in the body of Lauret. W] 
the spirit of Jacques awakens in the hos 
and finds himself imprisoned in another b 
he nearly goes mad until he forces himselt 
He kn 
that he can never be Jacques to any one, ¢ 
to his beloved wife, Lucette. For the s: 
of her husband whom she mourns she ta} 


accept the unheard-of situation. 


an interest in the man she believes his frie: 
So the Man Who Survived determines 
make her love him; at the same time 

glories in her faithfulness to his own memor 
It is easy to imagine the extraordinary int 
est which the working-out of such a pl 
provides. 

It is impossible to show here with wl 
subtlety, what Gallic fineness of touch t! 
story is worked out. As a study of ps 
chology there is not one word out of k: 
And Frank Hunter Potter has put this stor 
written by the wife of a distinguished Fren 
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man who hides her personality behind a pen- 
name, into excellent English—a translation 
which does not read like a translation. 


Rupert Hughes some time ago stated that 
his ambition was to write a series of novels 
of the most immediate contemporaneity 
“to paint a vivid picture of our own life, day 
by day—to write a sort of Comédie Améri- 
caine,’ which should represent various 
phases of American life as Balzac’s Comédie 
Humaine represented the many-faceted 
French life of his day. In a number of his 
novels which have appeared in the past 
decade he has given proof that this ambition 
has not flagged. The war, which in four 
years has changed life from Kamchatka to 
Seattle more radically than in any other 
period of history, has thrown these fictional 
records of our follies and our interests, so 
true at the time of their writing, out of date, 
and a new estimate of the factors which since 
1914 are transforming us from a nation whose 
horizon was bordered by two oceans to one 
with an international vision, was urgently 
needed. 

Mr. Hughes’s ear could not fail to catch 
this wireless, and his new novel, The Unpar- 
lonable Sin, in addition to the dramatic 
workings-out of the destinies of his men and 
women, is a romance-chronicle of America’s 
feelings and activities as a neutral during the 
first months of the war. With his usual 
painstaking care, the author has arranged 
his background of historic happenings into 
which his imaginary incidents merge as easily 
as the real forms merge against the painted 
backgrounds in the wonderful arrangements 
of natural-history exhibits of our great mu- 
seums. He has been bold enough to bring 
into the pages of his novel men whose names 
are written in honor and infamy on the pages 
of history—Hoover and von Bissing—though 
the parts they play in the story are minor 
ones. The canvas 1s large and filled with 
figures that please and that haunt. The read- 
er’s heart will ache and grow sick at the re- 
cital of the miseries of martyred Belgium; 
but though eyes may fill with pity they will 
never close with dullness, for there is not a 
page without its stirring situation. Indeed, 
so vivid is the narrative that at times we 
look up from it to the Stars and Stripes wav- 
ing reassuringly, to utter a thanksgiving that 
the poison gas of Ku 





ur is not in our lungs. 
Mr. Hughes is too much of an artist to have 
written his novel as propaganda; yet as in 


commerce the value of by-products is often 
so great as to be beyond estimate, so here 
the by-effect of his picture of German bru- 
talities is sure to be a wide-reaching one. 

lhe story opens with a mystery. A sum- 
mer thunder-storm in Carthage (an imag- 
inary Mid-western town of which Mr. 
Hughes has in earlier books constituted him- 
self the chronicler) ushers in the heroine. 
Mrs. Winsor, an old lady of German birth, 
the widow of an American, and almost help- 
less from rheumatism, sees by a sudden flash 
of lightning a man and a woman beneath a 
tree before her house. She hears a scream, 
watches the man flee. Her son Oliver, or 
Noll, returning a few minutes later, brings 
into the house what appears to be the body of 
a murdered girl. 

It is some time before the physician dis- 
covers that she is alive. During the weeks in 
which she lies in a cataleptic sleep in the 
Winsor home, Noll seeks to find out who she 
is and how to wake her. He discovers part of 
the truth from a letter that was stitched into 
the lining of her money-belt—that she is 
Dimny Parcot, that her mother and younger 
sister Alice, the writer of the letter, were 
caught in the foul stream of German atroci- 
ties in Belgium, and that they would never 
return to face Dimny and her father, a fa- 
mous explorer unconscious of their fate in his 
arctic wilds. The shock of this news, and 
Noll learns later—the attempt of a strange 
man to kiss her under the tree in the thunder- 
storm, were the causes that brought about 
Dimny’s trance. 

Noll’s pro-German sentiments suffered a 
sudden and radical change, and when Dimny, 
at last aroused and conscious again of her 
mission, slipped away to sail for Belgium to 
search for her mother and sister, Noll joined 
the Belgian Relief Corps and sailed after her 
to serve as her knight and as the knight of 
humanity. 

In England Dimny first came in contact 
with the actual facts of war, and on her arri- 
val in Belgium she was able, by means of a 
mission to exchange English girls for German 
girls in England, to travel about in compara- 
tive freedom, though she had several disagree- 
able experiences. Noll was happy to accom- 
pany her and did not let her know that he 
was aware of her real purpos« She was 
caught in the web of German occupation and 
witnessed much that tore her heart; but she 
herself escaped unharmed and at last found 
her mother and sister in the ruins of Louvain, 
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| and she and Noll took them to Brussel 
° [hey could not be persuaded at first to retur 
Books of the Times vo America, and even when they consented at 
| last it seemed impossible to get out of th 
country; but Noll fooled the German office 
$ W S nd secret agent who had sought to get 
H | Dimny in his power and procured passport 
| Even then Mr. Hughes leads his characte1 
OVER THE THRESHOLD OF WAR oe | 8 ne : rn such as, alas, many 
se > D eee fee | Americans have suffered since the war began 
his i be nd "Bu t the Belgian | Capt. Cyril Morton Horne’s Songs of 
eee —s rapnel Shell were never seen in print by 
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Whe ting to advertisers kind! 


Written 


and boredom in the 


of 


tre nches, they 


the writer. between moments 
danger 
were inclosed in letters to a friend who pub- 


He died 


suld wish to die, 


lished them after his glorious death. 


as a hero and a poet wi fiving 


l 


his life f I 


about to cheer him for trying to rescue a 


ounde d 


even the 


| 
by themselves 


another, just as his comrades were 


soldier. But his poems do not need 


“bush” of his heroism; they stand 


as spirited verse, a worthy 


contribution to the poetry of the war. They 


are not “pretty”? verses—they fit in with 


grim, heroic surroundings, though ther 


subdued humor, too, as 


Michael O’Leary, V. C 


the Il 
is a in ‘Corporal 


“The De- 


* and in 


vout Highlander” with its refrain: 
- 
\ ye maul ray, pray, 


- t r 
Lord defend the right, 


Pray, pray, 


bet Start to fight; 
Dinna waver at a trifle 
| the butt-end o’ yer rifle), 
\ k th I l Lie e stren th 
Wher } mit smite smite, 
{n’ ; oe ; 
(, 

“The Moles” (“I’ve been in a trench for 
hfteen days’’), “The Blood Feud,” “‘ Me an’ 
Im,” and “Chrysallis,” to single out certain 
poems, give a clearer insight into the men- 
tality of a sensitive fighting man than tomes 


Var doc uments. 
Horne 


them, that posterity will look for understand- 


of 
Cay tain 


It is to the poets, and 


will have his place among 


ing of the spirit which, neither gas from 
poison shells nor glare of shell discharge 
could blind to the eternal light of thei | 
CAus¢ 
[THEODORE BROOKES. 
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The Conquering Chinese 


By 


. was a Chinese ofhcial at Peking who 
frst gave me the sense that China 
is unconquerable and conquering. 
| had gone to this official to ask certain 

uestions political affairs. 
He had listened quietly and answered 
ith seeming frankness. He had no il- 


sions concerning 


concerning 


WALTER E. 


WEYL 


southern) Manchuria and from Port 
Arthur and Tsing-tao menaced Peking. 
She had Formosa, claimed special rights 
in. Fu-kien and would not. surrender 
Shantung peninsula unless forced. Step 
by step she was gaining industrial and 
political influence throughout the repub- 

lic. So long as the 





the present situa- 
tion. The Chinese 
(government 
veak; finance 
I id; there wasn ) 


Was 
1ts 


money for schools; 
no money for any- 
thing. Officials 
vere corrupt, and 
repe ated promises 
ot retorm were un- 
fulfilled. The 
armies, under the 
leadership of 
emi-inde pendent 
generals, could 
not be disbanded 
because they had 
not been paid; to 
disband them 
would convert the 
soldiers into brig- 
ands. ‘The inter- 
nal situation was 
serious. 








: war lasted Japan 
would have a free 
hand; in of 
an insurrection 
she could land 
with the 
consent of the 
Powers, and once 
her armies were in 
China it would be 


case 


troc Ps, 


hard to dislodge 
them. 

\ll this he told 
me without any 
display of agita- 
tion. His voice 
was almost unin- 
flected and his 


speech gesture- 
\s he sat at 
his desk with his 
long, fine hands 
hidden in the 
sleeves of his 


black silk Chinese 


less. 








he foreign sit- coat, he seemed 
uation was even the incarnation of 
worse. Upon a passivity. It re- 
map the official quired a_ violent 
showed me_ how effort to realize 
Japan was encir - — that this immo- 
cling China. She smovsaiens Capweh cet tam tase An bile and imper- 
held Korea and FORCED TO LIVE AFLOAT turbable Chinese 
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had spent four years in an American 
university, pe rhaps had rowed with the 
yayed on the baseball team. The 
Despite his 


CTEeEW OT j 
idea seemed incongruous. 
Western knowledge, his mind was tena- 
Chinese. He detached, 
impersonal, with a patient, unhurried 
attitude, as though the 
turmoils of centuries did not count in a 


] 
ClOUSTY Was 


mental Nowy 
nation’s destiny 

“It the to the 
he concluded, “‘we shall invite Japan to 


worst comes worst,” 


conquer us. 


| stared. “Invite Japan? That 
would be the end of China.” 
He smiled indulgently. ‘You peo- 


ple oft the West are sO Impatient, so 
may immediate. You think in 
years instead of in centuries. “There can 
be no end of China. 

“What can the conqueror, as we call 


him, do? He can make 


and he can rule us—for a 


| Say r 


money 
us and for us, 
but he 
can and will absorb him. 


cannot absorb us and we 
I would give 
the Japanese just hfty vears of control; 
then they would o the 


Manc hus : 


He went nto cle tails. 


time, 


way of the 


oO 


He portrayed a 
new China growing up vigorously under 





MAN-POWER TILL PROVIDES THI 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


out of 


MAXIMUM OF 





its supposed Japanese masters. Hi 
that under 
Chinese would get railroads, telegraph 


sumed the foreign rule tl 
factories, schools, and universities, ai 


would become a wealthy and nite lliges 





nation. Every effort of Japan to expk f 
China would aid China, and though t| 


seat of empire might be at ‘Tokio, t] | 
real administrators, the tens and hur | 
dreds of thousands of subordinate oth 

would be Chinese. Ofhcer tl 


army with Japanese and it would still be 


cials, 
a Chinese army. The real power would 
And i 
most 

hundred or two hundred years, the pe 
ple would exercise this powe! and th 
fragile Japaness domination 
shattered. lhe day of little 
he intimated, 1S over, the great 
learn quickly and all the tricks of organi 
zation and discipline and science can 1 


remain with the Chinese people. 
the end, in twenty, fifty, or at 


would he 
nation 


Masse 


longer be monopolized by any one peo 
ple. Perhaps the Chinese by themsel ve 

would throw off the yoke; perhaps they 
would wait until Japan was embroiled 
with another nation; perhaps they would 
wait even longer until the sated foreigi 

ers, by sheer pressure from the popula- 


tion around them, became Chinese, as 





ENERGY AT A MINIMUM OF COST 

















THE RIVER-FRONT AT HANKOW 
the Normans became English. In the 
end it would be the same, the little 


land folk would succumb to the con- 

\nd the same if Eu- 
to divide China. — Jeal- 
ousit S, boundary dispute Ss, Wars between 
nations and in the quiet 
fullness of time China, educated and 
Irilled, would come into her own again. 


nental people 
rope were evel 


these hasty 


kither she would drive out the invaders 
anothe r off, as 
Japan drove out Russia and Germany. 
“No,” he declared, “China may be 
overrun, but in the end will be trium- 
phant. We are no doubt the weakest 
and most unpolitical of nations, but we 


1 they would drive one 


ire unconquerable.’ 

\s I left the ofhce and found myself 
igain upon the thronged Peking streets, 
it seemed as though these swarms of 
blue-clad Chinese had taken on 
significance. Everywhere were men in 
sik and cotton, with long skirts and 
ceremonial skull-cap, or dressed in 
tight-fitting cotton garments. The win- 
ter sunlight poured upon an 
stream of ragged ’rickshaw-men, panting 


a new 


endle SS 


hard as they ran at a dog-trot which 
they could maintain for hours. Coolies 
passed under their great loads; the 
carters were drawing stone upon the 


springle SS Pe king Carts. | here followed 





EAST” 


“THE CHICAGO OF THEI 


men leading asses and camels, and then 
more coolies carrying on their shoulders 
the city’s human refuse that, like all 
things in China, 1s sedulously hoarded. 
There were thousands and thousands of 
these common Chinese folk, and beyond, 
in the republic’s eighteen provinces, 
hundreds of millions of them. ‘The street 
was one vast hive of crowding men. It 
ugly, sordid, malodorous life 
that it revealed, but a life that endures. 

These Chinese, | thought, have the 
viability of rats. Wretched, laughing, 
philosophical, they withstand heat and 
cold, dwell in the tropics or in the frigid 
zone, perform labor that no white man 
would undertake, live on food upon 
which a white man would starve. A 
comfortless race, not despising comfort, 
but ignorant of what It Is. 
bowl of rice and a morsel of fish, sleeping 
on a cold dirt floor or at best on a brick 
oven with a straw mattress for a bed and 
a wooden block fot a pillow, living amid 
dirt and vermin and intolerable stenches, 
these people have reached the irreducible 
minimum of physical existence. Perfect 
machines, devised to give a maximum 
energy at a minimum cost. 

Because its scale of living is low and 
because it is fruitful, the Chinese nation 
is indeed indestructible. You cannot re- 


Was an 


Living on a 
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move this population or exterminate it 
with 
famines, pestilences, and wars, like that 


or even lessen it. Scourge it 
Paiping rebellion which destroyed ten 
millions, and in the end the 
greater than before. lhe 
procreative impulse rules China as the 
Manchus never ruled it. 
four babies die, but the fourth is more 
than enough. Kill a hundred million 
Chine se and In two generations there 
are more graves cluttering the earth, but 
lhe principal 
product of China is cheap, rice-fed men, 


to twenty 
population IS 


as many living as ever. 
who work and starve, or perhaps freeze 
to death during the cold January nights, 
Ol die by the hundreds of thousands In 
periodical famines, or obstinately sur- 
Vive and raise more che ap, rice-fed men. 
There are hundreds of millions of them 
with vision bounds d by a bowl of rice 
and the desire for male offspring. ‘The 
race 1s like the sea, inexhaustible, im- 
pe rishable. It does not wither away at 
the breath of Western civilization. It 
does not disappear. 
de r. 


It does not go un- 
It pe rsists. 

It is, Moreover, an impermeable race; 
to attempt to 
hopeless as to pour water into a jar filled 
with mercury. I thought of Macao. The 
have been there for over 


interpenetrate it IS as 


) 
| ortuguese 
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lhree out of 


AND HIS FAMILY 


three centuries and have contrived to 
make of it a beautiful city, living on 
opium, gambling, and other vices, lik 
a pretty prostitute in pink ribbons. Th 
picturesque streets have Portugu S¢ 
names, but the city is irredeemably, un 
alterably Chinese. Look down from thx 
green-clad hills upon the flat roofs, bluc 
and and red, of the clustered, 
wind-swept city, and you see the homes 
but of Orientals. Of 


2 population of seventy-hve thousand, 


green 
not of Portuguc Sse, 
only a scant two thousand claim a dubi- 
ous Portuguese origin. 
of Hongkong, 
/ and its foreign banks 
thousand white-faced men 
surrounded by 
the Hongkong city of Victoria, which is 
a narrow strip between the granite hills 
and the bay, the wealthy white inhab 
itants are forced upward on to the ter- 
hillsides, where their charming 
semi-tropical gardens look out upon the 
blue water, while below, on the narrow 
plain, inundation after inundation of 
Chinese fills the city to the saturation 
point. Lhere 
Chine se distric ts, of COUTSE 
population averages over 640,( 


The same is truce with 
its British / 
and its few 


swarming Chinese. In 


raced 


are districts in the city 

whe re the 
00 tO the 
square mile, and the crowding tends to 
city 


become worse. It is a Chinese 
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Hankow, 


foreign conces 


lientsin, Shanghai, 
have thei 


TOO, 
hough the \ 
ons, small European 
\siatic ocean, are in population unmis 
takably Chinese. 


lives on the 


islands in an 


Che white man comes 


f 


nd goes; he surtace ¢ 
China as a flea might live upon the hide 
fa rhinoceros. Lhe Chinese remain, 
breed, multiply. 

Nor have the Japanese much 
more successful in interpenetrating 
China. 


warming millions of hardy, industrious, 


been 


Japan lies neat and she has 
itelligent men accustomed to poverty 
nd almost forced to emigrate. Yet in 
the whole of China there 1s only a scant 


ne hundred and twenty thousand 
Japanese of all sorts, or about one to 
very three thousand Chinese. The 


Japane se, 
the Russians, developed southern Man- 
churia, and opened it to immigration, 
but it was the Chinese, not the Japanese, 
By hundreds of thou- 
they poured from the northern 
provinces by land into: Man- 
churia, began to cultivate the prohtable 


vho immigrated. 
ands 
and Seca 
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following in the footsteps of 
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SOVa he an and to prospel unde the new 


brought about by Japan. 
Lhe Japanese thems Ives strove to col- 
this territory. They, too, 
their population problem, thei 
over-dense crowds. ‘Their workmen and 
little shopkeepers went to Mukden 
hey worked hard; they scrimped. But 
although the Japaness 
wert 


conditions 
onize rich 
have 


year by 
Immigration increased, Japanese 
forced out because they could not com 
vear the Chinese 1m 
The 
Japanese shopkeepers found it hard to 
make both ends meet; 
the Japanese wage-earners, except in 
the more skilled trades, found it dith 
cult The water could not 
displace the mercury. 

So China endures, indestructible, im 
Foreign adventurers come 


vear, 


pete, and year by 
migration swamped the country. 


do busine as. i 


to get iobs. 


permeable 
with blazon of trumpets, conquer, and 


are conque red. Phe V, their armies and 


camp-followers, drop nto the Vast sea 
of the Chinese population and are sub- 
mM reed. 

In the China expands, 


mean while 


~] 
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readily, continuously, overwhelmingly. 
It is no new phenomenon. From the 
beginning the Chinese have gradually 
pread over their present vast territory, 
including not only the eighteen prov- 
inces, in which is massed the immense 
majority of the population, but also 
Ove! the great wastes of Mongolia, Man- 
churia, eastern Turkestan, and Tibet 
the Manchurian immigration illustrates 
this process. For a long time the Man- 
chus held their own and _ resisted all 
invasion. Within recent periods, how 
ever, the Chinese entered in vast num- 
bers, until they formed the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population, and they 
largely absorbed the minority by inte 
marriage. Lhe pure-blooded Manchus 
are becoming rare; the country, race, 
and civilization are Chinese. Here, as 
also in Formosa, and indeed everywhere, 
the Chinese have met with hopelessly 
inferior cultures, and they have steadily 
M xpande d and conqguere d. 

[his emigration never was, and ts not 
to-day, a spontaneous, joyous move- 
ment. The Chinese, if one may general- 
ize concerning so immense and diverse a 
people, is essentially a stay-at-home. 
He is not like the restless American 





COOLIES OFTEN TARKI rH! PLACE OF 


pioneer who drove his Conestoga wagon 
over the Appalachians and. sold_ hi 
cle ared land as soon as overtaken b 
neighbors. The Chinese coolie is at 
tached to his home, his family, his birth 
place. He loves his ugly walled TOWwn oF 
his austere and filthy village, his broken 
down, cheerless mud hut, with = its 
smoke-blackened walls, its gaping win 
dow-holes, its mud floor upon which 
pigs and fowls and children forgather, 
its unsuspected absence of everything 
we consider essential—carpets, wall 
paper, furniture, ornaments, books, pict 
ures, games, flowers. His religion at 
taches him to the place where his an 
cestors died and where he wishes his 
children’s children’s children to be 
reared. Even the beggars, deformed, 
tattered, and starving, cling desperately 
and lovingly to their birthplace. The 
Chinese coolies, who are to-day being 
brought ovel by tens of thousands to till 
the lands of France and release French 
peasants for the trenches, have no real 
ambition to leave China. If they di 
en route or in France, so it 1s stipulated 
in their bond of service, their bodies 


are to be returned to their homes in 
China. 
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EVERYWHERE ARI 


Nothing but a dead, insistent, omni- 
present poverty could force the Chinese 
to emigrate. Itisa poverty everywhere 
found in China, in the north and south 


and east and west, in the mud villages 


on the plains, in the farming districts 
in the mountains, where 
the steeply sloping hills and in congested, 
one-storied cities like Canton, where the 
meet the nar- 
and 
thousands are pushed off the land to 
live in river junks. It is a poverty 
caused by a low stage of industrial de- 
an over-high birth- 
rate, a poverty which creates superfluous 
carrying water, at 
pulling loads, at lifting weights, at all 
forms of semi-useless labor for a wage 
which barely buys millet or rice. It is 
a poverty which keeps millions semi- 
employed and millions unemployed. 
Not all these superfluous Chinese emi- 


house walls almost ove! 


row, sweaty streets, 
velopment and by 


men, who toil at 


grate; only the smallest fraction of 
them have as vet gone through that 


door. Chinese emigration, except into 
Manchuria and Asiatic still 
comes overwhelmingly from a few south- 


Russia, 


MEN 


generations of 
laborers have hewn petty farms out of 


hundre ds of 
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ern maritime provinces. It is the mobile, 
alert Cantonese whom we find in San 
Francisco ol New York; the coolies ot 
the north, the west and the middle 
provinces are rarely Yet 
China has sent some eight to ten million 
sons to foreign lands. 

In the United States there are till 
almost a hundred thousand Chines« 


met overseas. 


’ and 
but for the fact that their coming was 
prohibited there would be to-day mill- 
ions of them. All along the east Pacihe, 
in Alaska, British Columbia, Mexico, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, there are col- 
onies of Chinese. Phe \ 
the other side of the American continent, 
in British Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica, 
Cuba, Porto Rico. Of the Hawanan pop 
ulation they formed in the year 
one-hfth; but, as in the Philippines, their 
numbers have relatively 
by the Chinese Exclusion Act. 
lar obstacle meets them in Australia 
and British South Africa. Still, in both 
these regions they have secured a slen- 
det foot hold. 

It is in the countries surrounding 
China, howe ver, especially in the fe rtile 
lands to the south, that the Chine se Car- 


are also found on 
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A NOTE OF QUAINT GROTESOQUERY MARKS THE CHINESE FUNERAL PROCESSION 


ries himself, and in the end his language 
and civilization. In Burma, Annam, 
Siam, the Malay Peninsula, in Java and 
other Malay sian islands, he comes and 
conquers. Over the indolent Cambo- 
dian, the apathetic Burmese, the easy- 
going, pleasure-loving Malays of all 
sorts, he gains a victory. He is an excel- 
lent farmer, mechanic, sailor, miner, 
labore rs he iS sober, thrifty, docile, im- 
mensely enduring, and an unloyal ob- 
server of the peace. “The Chinese immi- 
grant, s¢ hooled to an abject poverty, 
arrives in these fertile lands e apty- 
handed, ragged, without any capital ex- 
cept his willingness to work. He comes 
without the encumbrance of wife or chil- 
dren, who in any case belong to the 


ancestral home, to which he_ himself 


hopes eventually to return. Having 
nothing, the emigrant binds himself by 
a harsh contract to work for a wealthier 
fellow-countryman in the new land. He 
saves something above the cost of his 


daily rice; he does not lose the whole of 


his belongings at the gambling-table. 
Gradually he becomes a small capitalist. 
He buys land and raises gambier and 
pepper. Or he becomes a miner, or a 
shopkeeper and usurer, holding the na- 


tive population under his sway. Year 
by vear his numbers increase, his con 
trol grows. He thrives upon law and 
order, whether it be British, Japanese, 
Oo! Siamese. He Pains his foothold. He 
opens the door to his countrymen at 
home. 

One cannot gauge this Vast expansion 
without the use of statistics, and for the 
most part the statistics at oul disposal 
are vague and conflicting. Orientals ab 
hor exact fgures far more than nature 
ever abhorred a vacuum. Some esti 
mates place the number of Chinese in 
Siam at 400,000; others at 1,500,000; 
between these extremes one has a wide 
liberty of choice. In Burma there ar 
supposed to be 40,000, many of whom 
have taken Burmese wives, without 
even consulting their wives at home. 
In Cochin-China there are some 60,000 
of these immigrants, and of the city of 
Saigon almost one-third is Chinese. In 
Siam, as elsewhere, the Chinese, al- 
though seattered throughout the coun- 
try, tend to concentrate chiefly in the 
cities. Bangkok 1S in very large part 
inhabited by Chinese " who, as ¢ Ise whe re 
in the East, almost monopolize the local 
business. 








THE CONQUERING CHINESE 


It is a far distance from Peking or even 
from Canton to Singapore, yet in that 
city, though ruled by the British and in 
the Malay orbit, seven out of ten in- 
habitants are Chinese, who outnumber 
the Europeans and Eurasians twenty to 
one and the Malays more than four to 
one. In the Straits Settlements as a 
whole the Chinese population is 400,000 
as compared with a Malay population 
of only 250,000. In the year 1915 a 
round 100,000 immigrants came from 
China to Singapore. 

Every year there arrive at Singapore 
these hundred thousand hardy Chinese, 
and many find their way into Johore, 
where there are already 63,000 of their 
countrymen, or into Kedah or into Java 
or into Borneo. Steadily their numbers 
increase as they make their way in the 
Malaysian world. 

[his movement into Malaysia is only 
in its beginnings. In these fertile islands 
there seems to lie the 
the Chinese. Here they are to conquer 
a vast new territory. 


They will not conquer it by force of 


arms. There is little danger—perhaps 
no danger at all—that within the present 
century China will become an aggressive 
nation, building fleets and raising armies 
to overcome this district and wrest it 
from its Dutch, French, German, Brit- 
ish, and American rulers. It will be a 
peaceful conquest, a gentle, unresisted 
economic invasion. ‘The Chinese con- 
queror will be an unimaginative laborer 
without a cent in his poc ket or a stone 
in his hand. He will come solely for a 
job. But year by year he will come in 
greater numbers. His will be an eco- 
nomic warfare, a competition for lands, 
mines, trade, investment. He will be 
competing with men who do not much 
want these things, who take life easily 
as it comes, who are content to live and 
their forefathers did, without 
fussiness or effort. Back of the Chinese 
emigrant, pushing him out and forward, 
will be the three hundred, or, as it may 
come to be, the five or eight hundred, 
millions of Chinese at home. It will be 
a competition between gentle, lazy, in- 
stinctive Malays and a very hardy 
population sc hooled to misery and effort. 
A non-expansive race will be pitted 
against a race which, though peace- 
Vout. CXXXVII.—No. 818.—21 
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ful, has always conquered, and which, 
though far from missionary, has always 
imposed its civilization. 

The land over which and in which 
this contest will be fought is one of the 
future paradises of the world. There are 
a million square miles of territory in the 
Malay Archipelago, and some fifty mill- 
ion people. There is plenty of fertile 
land here. Three of its islands are 
greater than Great Britain, “and in one 
of them,” says Russel Wallace, ‘the 
whole of the British Isles might be set 
down and they would be surrounded by 
a sea of forests.”” The soil is immensely 
fertile, the temperature high, the rain- 
fall plenteous, so that the rank vegeta- 
tion and the rapidly growing forests 
overcome the feeble efforts of the sparse 
populations, unable to uproot the trees 
and keep them uprooted. To conquer 
these lands many millions of industrious 
wwrkers are necessary. 

In only one of these islands has this 
conquest been made—in Java. This 
island came early under Dutch rule, and 
as a result of its excellent administra- 
tion the population rapidly increased in 
two centuries from 2,000,000 to over 
30,000,000. It is still increasing. To- 
day Java, though comprising less than 
seven per cent. of the area of the Dutch 
East Indies, includes over two-thirds of 
its population. It has 720 people to the 
square mile, or more than any country 
in Europe. 

It is in the other Malaysian islands, 
in those still unpopulated, that a field 
for Chinese immigration lies wide open. 
If these islands ultimately attain a den- 
sity of population as great as that of 
Java they will hold 720,000,000 souls 
instead of 50,000,000. These islands 
are yearly becoming more _ habitable. 
Under the rule of European and Amer- 
ican governments the best methods of 
colonial administration will be applied, 
as well as those new systems of com- 
bating tropical diseases which have 
proved so successful in Panama. They 
lie close to the southern provinces of 
China, so close that a few dollars will 

carry a stee rage passenger bringing with 
him his own rice. The Chinese thrives 
under good government; he spreads as 
a result of European imperialism, just as 
in Africa Mohammedanism spreads un- 
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der the political expansion of the Chris- 
tian Powers. In the Dutch East Indies, 
we are told, there are already “1,500,- 
000 Chinese and 300,000 Arabs,” and 
“these are the over-lords of the land; 
and the Chinese are superior to the Arab 
traders.” “Throughout the length and 
breadth of Malaysia,” writes Dr. Fran- 
cis Guillemard, ‘“‘the Chinese has made 
his way.” 

Thus the meek inherit the earth, and 
the non-resisting, unarmed Chinese con- 
quers. How rapid that conquest may 
be within the present century it would 
be idle to speculate. But when we re- 
member that before the war over a 
million Europeans annually came to the 
United States, to say nothing of Argen- 
tine and Brazil, we may gather some 
idea of the limitless possibilities of emi- 
gration from one of the greatest of hu- 
man reservoirs. It is not impossible or 
even improbable that another century 
will find 100,000,000 or even 200,000,000 
Chinese in this almost unoccupied ter- 
ritory. As the temperate regions of the 
world become more and more dependent 
upon the product of these tropical re- 
gions, the held for Chinese immigration, 
unless it be artificially checked, will 
grow astoundingly. 

At home, China seems about to 
expand. We are constantly speaking of 
China as an impossibly overcrowded 
country, and on the basis of her present 
industrial development she is intolerably 
overcrowded. In proportion to area and 
to her still undeveloped natural re- 
sources, however, China is far from the 
limits of possible growth. The eighteen 
provinces have an estimated population 
of less than 250 per square mile (perhaps 
even less than 200), which is far lower 
than that of Japan, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Massachusetts, 
or New Jersey. China’s vast mineral 
resources are almost untouched, her rail- 
roads and roads are unbuilt, her new in- 
dustrial system is not yet even sketched. 
She is on the eve of a stupendous indus- 
trial revolution, which will vastly in- 
crease her wealth and, probably, her 
population; will create a middle class, 
educated according to Western ideals; 
will bring the north and south into far 
intellectual relations than ever 
before, and which cannot possibly pro- 
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ceed far without creating a national fe: 
ing. 

A century hence China at home a 
China beyond the sea may not improb 
ably consist of a capable, energetic, i: 
telligent, and highly trained populatio: 
of five or eight or even ten hundreds o! 
millions. With wealth, internal coh 
sion, and a grip on modern economic an 
political methods, how can such a natio1 
remain in permanent subjection? What 
can happen to its conquerors, if con 
querors there be, other than to be quiet! 
swallowed up in this measureless yellow 
sea? 

China is enduring, permanent, un 
conquerable, conquering. As one view 
the nation one thinks of the words that 
Montaigne applied to a civil polity, but 
which can be applied with even greate: 
force to a living nation. It is, he says, 
“a mighty and puissant matter, and of 
very hard and difficult dissolution; it 
often endureth against mortal and intes- 
tine diseases—yea, against the injury of 
unjust laws, against tyranny, against the 
ignorance and débordement of magis- 
trates, and against the licentiousness and 
sedition of the people.” The thing 
which unites a people, which holds it to 
gether under oppression and even under 
prosperity, is tenacious and lasting. And 
of all things, that which a virile race 
finds easiest to resist is foreign domina- 
tion. 

Finally, the Chinese have the qualities 
which make for national perpetuation. 
They are not a weak people, not a loose- 
fibered people, not an imitative and pli- 
able people, but strong, stubborn, ultra- 
conservative, excessively self-centered. 
They are more unimpressionable than 
the English, more stiff-necked, more im- 
movable. Upon Europeans who live 
long among them they exert an over- 
powering cultural pressure. They do 
not yield, but force others to yield. Nor 
are they a mere congeries of diverse peo- 
ples, like the East - Indians, but one 
people, divided by its spoken tongues, 
yet united by its written language; 
divided by its past economic history, 
yet bound to be united by its present 
economic development; a nation sufh- 


ciently homogeneous racially, sufhicient- 
ly joined by a powerful and ancient 
tradition; a pecple long-viewed, patient, 
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re te naciously resisting 1n a true sense 


an perhaps any people in 
lhe Chinese official was right 
no end to China. 


the world. 
there can 


As I proceeded on my way through 
the darkening streets, through the 
hrongs and throngs of rapidly moving 


I ckshaws, the re sounded the 
ft a motor-car 1n which two 


loud horn 
Americans 
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were being driven by a clever Chinese 
chauffeur. The ’rickshaw-men made 
way for the quickly moving car. They 
lazily glanced at it and smiled as it 
passed; then each man looked at the 
man straight ahead, put down his shoul- 
ders, and pulled hard again at his ’rick- 
shaw. The endless procession moved 
on; the dust-cloud raised by the auto- 
mobile had disappeared. 
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BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


URS was a qui 


t town, a St 


ill town, a sober town, 


Softly curled the yellow roads that slept in the sun, 
Staid came the day up and staid came the night down 
And staidly went we sleepwise when the day’s work was done! 


Oh. they came dancing down, the gay ones, the bonny ones, 
We had never seen the like, sweet and wild and glad, 

Down the long roads they came, fluting and dancing, 
Flowers in each lass’s hair and plumes on each lad! 


Sweet were their clinging hands, kind were their voices, 
“Dance with us, laugh with us, good grave folk,”’ said they, 

“Swift we must go from you, time’s long for toiling, 

joy with us the brief while we stay!” 


Come and mak 


Oh, then was a gay time, a wild time, a glad time, 
Hand in hand we danced with them beneath sun and moon, 
Flowers were for garlanding and greens were for dancing— 
This was the wisdom we learned of them too soon! 


Swift went the day past, a glad day, a wild day, 
Swift went the night past, a night wild and glad, 
Down fell their arms from us, loosening, fleeting, 
Far down the roads they danced, wild lass and wild lad! 


Far fled their dancing feet, far rang their laughter, 
Far gleamed their mocking eyes beneath the garlands gay, 
All too late we knew them then, the wild eyes, the elf eyes, 
Wood folk and faun folk that danced our hearts away ! 


Ours is a still town, 


a sad town, 


a S¢( ber town, 


Still lie the dun roads all empty in the sun, 
Sad comes the day up and sad falls the night down, 
And sadly go we sleepwise when the day’s watch is done! 
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HE pretty, peaceful 
te Jersey farm-land slopes 
“gently up from the 
» Delaware River to the 
b little hill which Prince- 
eWt ton crowns. It is un- 
: g eventful country. The 
railway does not cross it, nor any of the 
great motor trunk roads. On the river 
itself there is no town of considerable 
size, though on the map you read the 
quaint name of Washington Crossing 
for a little hamlet of a few houses. This 
will remind you of the great days when 
on these sleepy fields great history was 
made. But the fields have lain quiet in 
the sun now for more than a century, 
and even the legends of Revolutionary 
days are for the most part forgotten 
along these country roads. 

As for modern legends, the very 
phrase seems proof of their impossibility. 
And in spite of her spacious and resound- 
ing past, New Jersey’s name now seems 
to mean incorporations and mosquitoes 
and sea- bathing and _ popcorn - crisp 
rather than either legend or romance. 
But with the coming of the Great War 
strange things are stirring in the world, 
and in the farthest corners of the land 
the earth is shaken by the tramp of new 
armies. In the skies by day and night 
there is a sign. And the things one does 
not believe can happen may be happen- 
ing, even in New Jersey. 

The small events on the Burridge 
Road which are here set down cannot 
even be authenticated. There are peo- 
ple down by the river who say they saw 
a single horseman go through the village 
at dusk, but not one seems to know 
which way he came. There is no ferry 
at Washington Crossing and the bridge 
at Lambertville had, since three that 
afternoon, been closed for repairs. What 
facts are set down here—and indeed they 
are scarcely facts—were acquired be- 
cause a chauffeur missed the road and a 
motor then broke down. What, story 
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there is—and indeed there is perha; 
not much story—has been pieced to 
ge ther from fragments collected that 
afternoon and evening. And if the chron 
icle as now written is vague, it cai 
be urged that, though it all happened s 
recently as last year, it is already a 
indeterminate and misty as a legend. 
We may, however, begin with undis 
puted facts. When her grandson en 
listed for the war old Mrs. Buchan 
became very genuinely dependent on th: 
little farm that surrounded the lovely 
old Colonial house on the Burridge 
Road. (Meadows, and horses, and hay 
and the quality and price of it, hav: 
much to do with our story—as, indeed, 
befits a rural chronicle.) The farm had 
been larger once, and the hospitality 
which the old house could dispense mor 
lavish. Indeed, the chief anecdote in 
its history had been the stopping ther 
once of Washington, to dine and rest on 
his way to join the army in New York 
Old Mrs. Buchan, who, for all her gen 
tleness, was incurably proud, laid special 
stress on the fact that on that night the 
great man had not been at an inn—which 
was in the twentieth century to cheapen 
his memory by a sign-board appeal to 
automobile parties—but at a gentle- 
man’s house. A gentleman’s house it 
still was; somehow the Buchans had 
always managed to live like gentlemen. 
But if George, the gay, agreeable last 
one of them, could also live that way, it 
was because his grandmother practised 
rigid heart-breaking economy. The 
stories of her shifts and expedients were 
almost fables of the countryside. When 
George came home—he had a small posi- 
tion in a New York broker’s ofiice—there 
was gaiety and plenty. He might well 
have been deceived into thinking that 
the little he sent home from New York 
was ample for her needs. But when he 
went back his grandmother lived on 
nothing, or less than that. She dressed 
for dinner, so they said, in black silk and 
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old lace, had the table laid with Lowe- 
stoft china and the Buchan silver, and 
ate a dish of corn-meal mush, or some- 
thing cheaper if that could be found! 

George Buchan’s enlistment—it was 
in the aviation service—had been early. 
And very early he was ordered to France 
to finish his training there. Two days 
before he expected his ship to sail the 
boy got a few hours’ furlough and came 
to the Burridge Road to say good-by to 
his grandmother. 

What was said we must imagine. He 
was all the old lady had left in the world. 
But no one ever doubted that she had 
kissed him and told him to go, and to 
hold his head high as suited an American 
and a Buchan. Georgie would perhaps 
have had no very famous career in Wall 
Street, but no one doubted that he 
would make a good soldier. There had 
always beer? a Buchan in the armies of 
the Republic, his grandmother must 
have reminded him. And very likely 
Georgie, kissing her, had reminded her 
that there had always been a Buchan 
woman at home to wish the men God- 
speed as they marched away, and told 
her too to hold her old head high. 

There must have been some talk about 
the money that there wouldn’t be now; 
without his little weekly check she was 
indeed almost penniless. It is quite 
likely that they spoke of selling the 
house and decided against it. Part of the 
boy’s pay was of course to come to his 
grandmother, but, as she explained, 
there were so many war charities need- 
ing that, and then the wool for her 
knitting— She must manage mostly 
with the farm. There was always the 
vegetable-garden, and a few chickens, 
and the green meadow, which might be 
expected to yield a record crop of hay. 

We may imagine that the two—old 
lady and boy—stepped out for a moment 
into the moonlit night to look at the 
poor little domain of Buchan that was 
left. Under the little breeze that 
drifted up from the Delaware the grass 
bent in long waves like those of the sum- 
mer seas that Georgie was to cross to 
France. As the Buchans looked at it 
they might have felt some wonder at the 
century-old fertility of the soil. Back in 
the days of the Revolution Washing- 
ton’s horse had pastured there one 


night. Then, and in 1812, and during 
the great battle of the States, the grass 
had grown green and the hay been fra- 
grant, and the fat Jersey earth had out 
of its depths brought forth something 
to help the nation at war. Such a field 
as that by the old white house can 
scarcely be thought of as a wild, prime- 
val thing; it has lived too long under the 
hand of man. This was a Buchan field, 
George’s meadow, and by moonlight it 
seemed to wave good-by to him. 

“You aren’t dependent on me now, 
dear,” he may have said, with his arm 
around his grandmother. “I just leave 
you to our little garden patch and our 
chic kens and the green meadow.” 

“You mustn’t worry, dear. They’ll 
take care of me,” she must have an- 
swered. 

So George went away; and the night 
after, the night before he sailed, the 
horseman and his company came. 


It was at dusk, and a gossamer silvery 
mist had drifted up from the Delaware. 
He had hitched his horse by the gate. 
He was in riding-breeches and gaiters 
and a rather old-fashioned riding-coat. 
And in the band of his hat he had stuck 
a small American flag which looked 
oddly enough almost like a cockade. He 
knocked at the door, quite ignoring the 
new electric bell which George had in- 
stalled one idle Sunday morning when 
his grandmother had felt he should have 
been at church. As it happened, old 
Mrs. Buchan had been standing by the 
window, watching the mist creep up and 
the twilight come, thinking of Georgie 
so soon to be upon the water. As the 
horseman knocked she, quite suddenly 
and quite contrary to her usual custom, 
went herself to the door. 

His hat was immediately off, swept 
through a nobler circle than the modern 
bow demands, and he spoke with the 
elaboration of courtesy which suited his 
age; for, though his stride was vigorous, 
he was no longer young. It was a 
severe, careworn face of a stern, almost 
hard, nobility of expression. Yet the 
smile when it came was engaging, and 
old Mrs. Buchan, as she smiled in return, 
found herself saying to herself that no 
Southerner, however stern, could fail to 
have this graceful lighter side. For his 
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boy got a few hours’ furlough and came 
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without his little weekly check she was 
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likely that they spoke of selling the 
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lady and boy—stepped out for a moment 
into the moonlit night to look at the 
poor little domain of Buchan that was 
left. Under the little breeze that 
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night. Then, and in 1812, and during 
the great battle of the States, the grass 
had grown green and the hay been fra- 
grant, and the fat Jersey earth had out 
of its depths brought forth something 
to help the nation at war. Such a field 
as that by the old white house can 
scarcely be thought of as a wild, prime- 
val thing; it has lived too long under the 
hand of man. This was a Buchan field, 
George’s meadow, and by moonlight it 
seemed to wave good-by to him. 

“You aren’t dependent on me now, 
dear,” he may have said, with his arm 
around his grandmother. “TI just leave 
you to our little garden patch and our 
chickens and the green meadow.” 


“You mustn’t worry, dear. They'll 
take care of me,” she must have an- 
swered. 


So George went away; and the night 
after, the night before he sailed, the 
horseman and his company came. 


It was at dusk, and a gossamer silvery 
mist had drifted up from the Delaware. 
He had hitched his horse by the gate. 
He was in riding-breeches and gaiters 
and a rather old-fashioned riding-coat. 
And in the band of his hat he had stuck 
a small American flag which looked 
oddly enough almost like a cockade. He 
knocked at the door, quite ignoring the 
new electric bell which George had in- 
stalled one idle Sunday morning when 
his grandmother had felt he should have 
been at church. As it happened, old 
Mrs. Buchan had been standing by the 
window, watching the mist creep up and 
the twilight come, thinking of Georgie 
so soon to be upon the water. As the 
horseman knocked she, quite suddenly 
and quite contrary to her usual custom, 
went herself to the door. 

His hat was immediately off, swept 
through a nobler circle than the modern 
bow demands, and he spoke with the 
elaboration of courtesy which suited his 
age; for, though his stride was vigorous, 


he was no longer young. It was a 
severe, careworn face of a stern, almost 
hard, nobility of expression. Yet the 


smile when it came was engaging, and 
old Mrs. Buchan, as she smiled in return, 
found herself saying to herself that no 
Southerner, however stern, could fail to 
have this graceful lighter side. For his 
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question had been put in the softer ac- 
cents of Virginia and of the states farther 
south. 


“lve lost my way,” he began, with 
the very slightest, small, gay laugh. But 
he was instantly serious. ‘It is so many, 


many years since | was here.” 

Mrs. Buchan pointed up the road. 

‘That is the way to Princeton.” 

‘Princeton, Vhat’s where 
we fought the British and beat them. It 
seems strange, does it not, that we now 
hght with them?” 

‘*We must forget the Revolution now, 
must we not?” This from Mrs. Buchan. 

‘Forget the Revolution!” he flashed 
back at her, almost angrily. Then more 
gently: “Perhaps. If we remember 
liberty!’ He glanced an instant up the 
road to Princeton hill and then went on. 
“They fought well then, madam. As 
a soldier | am glad to have such good 


of course. 


allies. But | was forgetting. Yonder 
lies Princeton, and from there there is 
the post-road to New York, is there 


not? I must be in New York by morn- 
ing.” 
Mrs. Buchan was old-fashioned, but 


she found herself murmuring amazedly 
something about railroads and motor- 
cars. But he did not seem to hear her. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I must be in 
New York by morning. The first trans- 
port with our troops sails for France.” 

“IT know,” she said, proudly. “My 
grandson, George Buchan, sails for 
France.” 

**George Buchan? There was a George 
Buchan fought at Princeton, | remem- 
ber.’ 

‘There was. And another George 
Buchan in the War of Eighteen-twelve. 


And a John in the Mexican War. And 
a William in eighteen sixty-three. There 
was no one in the Spanish War—my son 


was dead and my grandson was too 
young. But now he ts ready.” 
‘Every American is ready,” her vis- 


itor answered. “I am ready.” 

“You?” she broke out. And for the 
first time she seemed to see that his hair 
was white. “Are you going?” 

“Every one who has ever fought for 
America is going. There is a company 
of them behind me. Listen.” 

Down the road there was faintly to be 
heard the clatter of hoofs. 
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“Some joined me in Virginia, some as 
we crossed the Potomac by Arlington, 
where there which once be- 
longed to a relative of mine. And there 
were others, old friends, who met me as 
we came through Valley Forge in Penn- 
sylvania. You would not now know 
Valley Forge,” he finished, half to himself. 

The river mist had crept farther up 
and was a little thicker now. The moon 
had risen and the mist shimmered and 
shone almost as if by its own light. The 
world was indeed of the very substance 
of a dream. The hoofbeats on the road 
grew nearer, and at last, while old Mrs. 
Buchan stood in a kind of amazed si- 
lence, they came into sight, even then 
mere shadowy, dim, wavering figures 
behind the gossamer silver veil which 
had drifted there from the lovely Dela- 
ware. The looked lean and 
weary, though perhaps this was a trick 
of the moonlight. Yet they dropped 
their heads and began eagerly to crop 
the short, dusty grass by the roadside. 
The moonlight seemed to play tricks 
with their riders, too. For in the fog 
some of them seemed to have almost gro- 
tesquely old-fashioned clothes, though 
all had a sort of military cut to them. 
Some few, indeed, were trim and mod- 
ern. But the greater part were, or 
seemed to Mrs. Buchan to be, in shabby 
blue or worn gray. The chance combi- 
nation of the colors struck her. She was 
an old woman and she could remember 
unhappy far-off days when blue and 
gray had stood for the fight of brother 
against brother. Into her eyes the tears 
came, yet she suddenly smiled through 
them —a pair of quite young men 
lounged toward the fence, and then 
stood at ease there, the blue-clad arm 
of one affectionately and boyishly 
thrown around the other’s gray shoulder. 

“These go with you?” asked old Mrs. 
Buchan, still held by her memories. 

“Yes. They are of all kinds and all 
ages, and some of them were not always 
friends. But you see—” He smiled and 
pointed to the lads by the fence. ‘One 
of them is from Virginia and the other 
from Ohio. Virginia and Ohio fought 
once. But I only say that I can remem- 
ber that Ohio was part of Virginia once 
long ago. And is not Virginia part of 


is a house 


horses 


Ohio and Ohio part of Virginia again 
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now? I should be pushing on, however, 
not talking. It is the. horses that are 
tired, not the men.” 

“And hungry?” suggested Mrs. 


chan. 
’ ”” 
“The horses, yes, poor beasts!” he 
it does not 


answered. “For the men 

matter. Yet we must reach New York 
by morning. And it is a matter of some 
five-and-fifty miles.” 

a half-hour and let the horses 
graze. You can make it by sunrise. 

Mrs. Buchan went a little way down 
the path. It was lined with pink and 
white clove-pinks and their fragrance 
was sweet in the night. 

“Open the gate there to the left, 
me n,” she called out, and he r voice I rang, 
to her, unexpectedly strong and clear. 
‘Let the horses graze in my green 
meadow if they will.” 

They gave an answering cheer from 
out the mist. She saw the meadow gate 
swing open and the lean horses pass 
through, a long, long fle of them. 

‘But they will spoil your hay crop,” 
objected the horseman. ‘And it should 
be worth a fair sum to you.” 

Mrs. Buchan drew herself up. 
answered. 


Bu- 


‘Rest 


‘It is 
of no consequence,’ ” she 
He bowed again. 
‘But I don’t understand,” she al- 
most pleaded, staring again at his white 
hair and the little Hag in his hatband 


that looked so oddly like a cockade. 
“You say you sail to-morrow with my 
boy * 


‘I think you understand as well 
any one.” 


“Do ig she 


night suddenly 


whispered. And the 
seemed cold and she 
drew her little shawl of Shetland wool 
more tightly about her shoulders. Yet 
she was not afraid. 

Her guest stooped and, rising, put one 
of her sweet-smelling clove-pinks in his 
button-hole. 

‘If you permit, I 
your boy to France. We are extra men, 
supercargo,” he went on. ‘‘We shall 
cross with every boat-load of boys who 
sail for France—we who fought once as 
they must fight now. They said of me, 
only too flatteringly, that I was first in 
peace. Now I must be first in war 
again. I must be on the first troop-ship 
that goes. And I shall find friends in 


will carry it for 





France. We have always had friends 
in France, I imagine, since those first 
days. Of course, madame, you are too 
young to remember the Marquis de la 
Fayette.” 

“Yes, | am too young,” answered old 
Mrs. Buchan. And she smiled through 
her tears at the thought of her eighty 
years. 

“You’re a mere 
course,” he laughed 
times his gravity was relaxed. 
know your boy, I wonder?” ‘Then, 
without waiting for her answer, “The 
George Buchan who fought at the battle 
of Princeton was about twenty-two, 
slim and straight, with blue eyes and 
brown hair and an honest, gallant way 
with him, and a smile that one remem- 
bered.” 

“You will know my boy,” she told 
him. “And I think he will know you, 
General.” 

Even now she swears she does not 
quite know what she meant by this. 
The magic of the June night had for the 
moment made everything possible. Yet 
she will not to this day say who she 
thinks the horseman may have been. 
Only that George would know him, as 
she had. 

“T want them all to know that I am 
there,” he had replied. “They will 
know. They will remember their coun- 
try’s history even as we remember. 
And when the shells scream in the 
French sky they will not forget the 
many times America has fought for 
liberty. They will not forget those early 
soldiers. And they will not forget Grant 
and Lee and Lincoln. The American 
eagle, madam, has a very shrill note. 
I think it can be heard above the whistle 
of German shrapnel.” 


chit of a girl, of 
one of the few 


“Shall I 


He drank a glass of sherry before he 
went, and ate a slice of sponge-cake. 
Perhaps altogether he delayed a scant 
quarter of an hour. ‘The lean horses 
came streaming forth from the green 
meadow, a long, long file; and while 
the moon ae the river mist still made it 
a world of wonder, the company, larger 
somehow than she had thought it at 
first, clattered off up the Princeton road 
toward New York and salt water and 
the ships. 
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The 
the great green meadow 
trampled that it seemed that a thousand 
must have trampled it. \l 
Fenton, dignifed by Mrs. Buchan as 
“the farme ei had now belatedly roused 
and dressed himself. He stood by the 
old lady’s side and dejectedly surveyed 
the ruin of the hay crop. He is a sober, 
stupid, serious witness of what had hap- 
pened. And this is important; for when 
the sun rose, and Mrs. Buchan opened 
breeze from the river 


mist cleared for a moment and 


Was seen, SO 


horse Ss 


het window, the 
rippled in long green waves over a great 
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green meadow where the 


grass Stl 
pointed heavenward, untrampled, und: 


turbed. The Buchan meadow could 
still, as George had believed it would 
take care of his grandmother. 

This is the story, to be believed, ( 
not, as you like. hey do as they like 
about itin Jersey. But old Mrs. Bucha: 
believes that with each American troop 
ship there will sail supercargo, extra 
men. And she believes that vith thes 
extra men we cannot the fight 
George, too, writes home to her chat W 
shall win. 


lose 


Piping 


BY CATHARINE EMMA JACKSON 


O. 


PIPER, pipe; and I shall dance 
Upon the edges of the sea, 


For | am glad and young and free; 
The world is all for my delight 
\ ball of crystal, shining bright. 


hen | 


must 


have what 


is for me 


And ever young and glad I'll be. 


I will not 


hee d the 


foolish cree d 


That I must pay the Piper. 
| | 


Come, Piper, pipe a wilder tune 


Beneath the 


slow, S€ a-rising moon. 


How hrm and smooth the yellow slope! 
How strangely dumb the shadows grope 
Krom out the edge of every tree 

To reach the wild and dancing me. 


For no still shadows do | 
of the moonlit ain 
heart, and | must dance 


Che beauty 
Is in my 


carey, 


Yet, must I pay the Piper? 


Then, Piper, pipe, and do not cease; 


And when | 


wish for my 


re le ase 


I’ll vanish then like quick sea-dawn, 


No one to find where I have 
always had my 


For IT have 


gone. 


Way 


I always dance when I am gay 
But I am swift to steal away; 
I will not pay the Piper. 


O, Piper, Piper, must I pay? 
The gray and chilly light of day 


Has caught me here 


I cannot go. 


When pipings end I did not know 

That I must pay all I can give; 

And that is all my strength to live 
For I must pay the Piper. 
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WAR - TIME 


BY MARGARET 


ZOVaVER Paris, I 


here in 








. ~ xD, 

) £ISE XM thread my perplexities 
\*y at like many colored beads 
i) Fy; upon a string. Perhaps, 
a} KG 
VG s } sometime, the pattern 
(Now PW of a clear opinion may 


FT. 
CRESS work itself out. At 
sent my colors are only other peo- 
s opinions; and as I put a crimson 
id on the a black one, and 
hn some many, many 
and every now and then a 
many of these, I say to 
elf over and over: “J don’t kno Ws 
/ don’t understand. I wonder. 
(nd so I thread my perplexities. 
One thing that puzzles me is the sense 
nreality which many of us Amer- 
ins feel. ‘Nothing seems real,’ we 
to one another, with bewildered 
ks Bac k of the sense of unrealness 
an inarticulate something that seems 
Yet it 1s not exactly anger, 
for anger at least implies the outraged 
ense of justice, which is deeply right- 
1S. This emotion (whatever it is!) 
wait for any rational process, 
and cannot by any stretch of self- 
approy al be called “righteous.” It rises, 
with a sudden murderous flare of rage, 
in quiet, minds; then sinks 
lown, apparently gone. But it has not 
pew. It lifts again the next day, per- 
iaps at the sight of a blind man clinging 
to his wife’s hand as he stumbles up the 
steps of the Madeleine. Of course this 
fury must be rooted in the sense of 
but it has blossomed into a rank 
growth that is so remote from our placid 
experience that it has the quality of a 
dream. When I see it, or feel it, I slip 
a crimson be ad on my string. 
Beside it, in the still unseen design, | 
put the sinister consciousness in every- 


string, or 
crystal beads 
I these 


ld bead 


Too 


Ke anger. 
] 


gaoes not 


reasonable 


justice, 


body about me of waiting. For what? 
No one knows. Some say for an Allied 
victory. Some say the same words, 
but add a question, “Then what?” 
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Others—only a very few—say they wait 
for an Allied defeat; these w hisper the 
confidence that out of defeat will come 
the real victory—the birth of the Spirit! 
The Allies (so these people say) need 
rebirth as much as Germany. On all 
sides is this inchoate expectancy. . . 
And as I think about it I slip a black 
bead on my string. 

Yet perh: ips this is a mistake; perhaps 
the sense of waiting for something un- 
defined ought, as those whisperers say, 
to be symbolized by the color of Hope? 
It may be that some minds really are 
hearing, as they say they hear, very 
far off, very faintly, from across blood- 
stained years ahead of us, a Voice: 

“Wait, | say, on the Lord.” 

Those who hear that Voice in the un- 
spoken expectancy are waiting with good 
courage; they are willing to tread even 
the hard road of Defeat, because they 
are confident that they will meet Him 
at its end! 

But for most of us the sense of waiting 
takes the color of Fear, and black beads 
grow into the pattern. . With them 
come the crystal beads. As I look at 
these, shining among the rest, | wonder 
whether—there are so many of them! 
any far-off interest of tears can possibly 
repay the nations—all the nations!—for 
their present pain? Some say it will. 
“Vivre pour tout cela,” said a man whose 
son has died for France, “mourir pour 
tout cela. ¢a en vaut la peine.” So 
men have always said—for themselves; 
but tears are not too much to pay for the 
precious knowledge that a man may 
say it, with passion, of something inh- 
nitely dearer than himself—an_ only 
son—mort au champ dhonneur! Yet 
marching with the triumph of the Spirit, 
is the grief of the world. A grief which 


questions and questions. Surely 
never before have so many broken 
hearts stormed toge the r the gate of 


Death, saying: “‘ Where? Where 
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Now, here is a curious thing. In this 
new, unreal rage that has fallen upon us 
some of us say we do not know ourselves; 
but through Grief, many French people 
say, we are beginning to know 
They believe—these people who have 
wept—that Grief will destroy a materi- 
alism which has cried its impudent self- 
sufficiency into the face of God. If this 
be true, we shall all share the high 
knowledge, for it seems as if there were 
more crystal beads than all the rest put 
together. 

No, it is the golden ones that out- 
number the others! Perhaps, after all, 
there will be no pattern—nothing but 
a golden string that will hold heaven 
and earth together. . .. 


God! 


These are my perplexities, which are 
jumbled in my mind like beads in a 


child’s box: Why are we angry with 
this curious kind of anger? W hy do we 
fear something that hz as no name? Does 


grief imply a final joy? Is courage to be 
trusted to make the race gentler? 

Sometimes I ask Gaston what pattern 
he thinks my beads will make. Gaston’s 
height indicates that he is eleven, but 
his little white, pinched, wicked-eyed 
face suggests that he is at least fifteen. 
When he happens to think of it, he 
comes in from the street to answer the 
bell of the ascenseur and carry me up 
to my floor in this dingy old hotel. 

*Troisiéme, Gaston.” 

“Oui. Did Madame observe the news- 
paper this morning?” 

“What about it, Gaston?” 

He takes his hand from the wheel of 
the antiquated mechanism by which the 
elevator jiggles up and down, and we 
stop abruptly between floors. Then he 
fumbles in some tiny pocket of his little 
blue jacket, brass-buttoned to his sharp 
white chin, and produces a crumpled 
hewspaper-——a single flimsy sheet whose 
smudged head-lines shout the Caillaux 
indictme ‘nt 


“ Traitre!” cries Gaston, shrilly. 
“What will be done with him?” I 
ask, adding, mildly, that I should be 


glad to ascend. 

Gaston, grinning, draws his forefinger 
back and forth across his throat; then 
he spins his wheel about and we leap 
with upsetting rapidity to my floor. 
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Gaston is obligingly ready to cut a1 
body’s throat at any time. He mak 
his vicious little gesture when vari 
people are named, especially the Gern 
Emperor. And everybody who sees hi 
do it nods approval. Here it is—th 
uprush of rage! We are, all of us nor 
combatants, accepting killing as a con 
monplace—just as in our dreams we 
matter-of-fact over the most prepost: 
ous happenings of joy or horror, and t| 
ages of evolution which have named 
them “right” or “wrong” are as thoug 
they had never been. Possibly the con 
monplaceness of it is because murder 
loose now in the world. Or is it that 
the “natural man” in us has be 
masquerading as the “spiritual man” | 
hiding himself under splendid words 
courage, patriotism, justice—and nov 
he rises up and glares at us with blood 
red eyes? At any rate, fury is here, and 
most of us are shaken by the surge of it 
except the blind man groping and stum 
bling up the steps of the Madelein 
He, apparently, feels no rage. One so! 
dier said, thoughtfully, “The longer | 
fight the Germans the better | lik 
them.” 

But eyes that are not blind 
times see red. I first realized this in 
one of the air raids, and I said to myself, 
like the old woman in Mother Goos« 
“Tf this be I, as I suppose it be...” 

It was nearly midnight when the sirens 
screamed suddenly from all quarters of 
the sky at once. It was a screech that 
ripped the air as if the scroll of th 
heavens was being rent; and instantly 
all the lights went out and we were in 
pitchy darkness, except as the  sur- 
prised moon peered in between our cur- 
tains. There was a gasp of astonishment; 
then people who were in bed jumped 
out, fumbled about for more or less 
clothing, and rushed to windows or out 
into the street. From my third floor | 
could see Gaston on the pavement be- 
low, dancing up and down like a midge 
and shrieking with joy at the rattling 
crash of the air-guns, or the terrible 
detonations of exploding bombs. A 
group of American girls leaned appall- 
ingly far out of their window and craned 
their young necks to stare up at the 
stars of man’s ingenuity moving about 
among the stars of God’s serenity and 


some- 
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law. They were darting—these stars— 
igzagging, soaring up to grapple with 
ne another against the face of the moon; 
and some of them were dropping death 
down on our heads. As “‘efhciency”’ 
duplicated the French signal lights on 


German machines, we did not know 
which were*the stars of murder and 
hich were the stars of defense—only 


God’s stars were candid. And all the 
while the pretty young Americans (why 

their fathers and mothers let them 
come over here?) watched the battle 
with exactly the same happy excitement 
that I have seen on their faces at a foot- 
ball game; they were all ready to turn 
down their pink thumbs for a German 
only—‘ Which are the Ger- 
mans?” one said, distractedly. 

\ moving star suddenly seemed to 


aviator, 


stagger then swooped, then fell, 
straight—straight—straight down, with 
horribly increasing velocity. We knew 


that in that flaming star were men keyed 
to furious living, panting, scre aming 
orders to each other, sweating, tearing at 
levers, knowing they were plunging from 
abysmal heights to smash like eggs on 
ome slate roof. As that agonizing star 
fell, the eager young faces were smiling 


hercely, and I could hear panting ejacu- 
lations: 
“Oh! Oh! Oh! Look! See him? See 
him! Oh, I hope he’s a German!” 
\nd so before their eyes two men 


dropped to death. 

Of course this sort of excitement is as 
old as human nature. But the difference 
between the football and arena joy 
which are without danger (I mean as 
an animus) and this rejoicing is that 
these women—and Gaston dancing on 
the pavement——-were themselves in dan- 


ger of inst: int death. Only a block or 
sO away two persons were blown to 


pieces. Yet there was nota quiver of 
alarm! 

After it was all over some one said, 
with a sort of gasp, a curious thing: 


belie ve ae She 
paused, and caught her breath with a 
scared lock. ‘J don’t know evho I am,” 
she said, in a whisper. 

Of course the monstrous thing was 
not real to her; the whole business of 
war cannot, for the moment, be real to 
any of us Americans because frightful- 


“T don’t, somehow, 
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ness 1s outside of our experience and our 
minds do not know how to believe it. 
As for this especial unreality of the raid, 
never before has the sky betrayed us; 

how could those falling bombs be 
anything else but of the substance of a 
dream? 

I suppose the indifference to danger 
was because anger as well as love casts 
out fear; and down below the unreality 
there was in all of us a very real and 
righteous anger that the Germans should 
make the heavens their accomplice! 
But as for this other kind of anger, — h 
made the woman who had said, a 
whisper, “I don’t know who I am,’ add, 
smiling hercely, over clenched teeth, ‘'! 
hope he was a German!”’—that- scares 
me. It is a slipping down into the 
primitive. When I climb out of it [ am 
smirched by the slime of hate. Gaston, 
and the pretty girls, and certain dull, 
elderly folk, all were seething with the 
fury of combat, and grinning with lust 
for death that made us strangers to our- 
I heard a calm, fat, gentle, and 
rather unusually reasonable person say: 
“Td like to squeeze his |a German’s} 
throat, in my hands, and feel the blood 
spurt between my fingers, and see his 
eyes pop out onto his cheeks!’ This is 
not an expression of justice; it is a de- 
sire to commit murder. 

[ have found this smiling ferocity in 
many people. Sometime s it Is respecta- 
ble and practical—* No trade ever again 
with the Boche!”” In other words, death 
by economic strangulation! But oftener 
it is the open and unashamed vindic- 
tiveness which would like to feel the 
blood spurt. As non-combatants have 
no chance to sink their fingers into howl- 
ing throats, they find it a satisfaction 
to make Gaston’s gesture in their minds. 

Which makes me wonder, while | 
thread my beads in so many shades of 
crimson—Gaston’s scarlet, the girls’ 
blush-rose and pink, my ewn dull red 
whether our fury is perhaps not ours, but 
just a ripple creeping into the pools and 
inlets of our minds from the tide of rage 


sely es. 


which at certain moments rises must 
rise!—in the minds of the men in the 
trenches (the Boche and the Allies) 


who, without the assistance of personal 
animosity, must do this wet, dirty, bad- 
smelling business of killing? They could 
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not do it unless they were carried along 
on the surge of an emotion which does 
hot wait upon reason. Once they have 
done what the y have to do, this motor 
rage ebbs. But it does not ebb from the 
little pools on the shore which it has 
filled—-Gaston’s mind, and mine, and 
many, many other minds, which have 
no outlet of action; they lie harsh and 
brackish, long after the tide has swept 
back into the deep. It is the menace to 
the future of this inactive fury of non- 
combatants which frightens me, because 
it is corrosive, It May poison the springs 
of the idealism which we had hoped 
would make democracy safe for the 
world. 

Of course it may be more than a ripple 
of the necessary fury of the trenches; 
it may be, for all we know, the spume 
and froth from the lift and heave of 
reasoning World-anger which is_ re- 
proaching humanity for continuing to 
endure “the foolish business of kings and 
quet ns’’—a business which has brought 
the world to its present pass! Some 
people think Gaston ts going to illustrate 
this World-anger and teach us to be 
done with our folly. ‘| hese are the peo- 
ple who say they are “waiting”’ for vic- 
tory; but they add the uneasy question, 
‘Then what?” 

| asked Gaston about this sense of 
expectancy, in which he himself, al- 
though he does not know it, has a place. 
But he evaded an explanation. I pulled 
him in from the street, where he had 
been buying a petit Suisse for private 
consumption in a little niche under the 
stairs where, when not on the pave- 
ment, he curls up like a brass-buttoned 
rat and sleeps. 

“Gaston, | have waited five minutes 
for the elevator!” 

a he ascenseur is out of order.” 

“Gaston, | admire and envy your 
powers of imagination.” 

Gaston moved the car up a foot, 
droppe d it SIX inches, then let it shoot 
up another foot; here we paused while 
he experimented with the wheel. 

‘““Madame, the dirty Boches return 
to- night. 4 

“Who Says so?” 

** Tout le monde.” 

“And what will you do, Gaston—go 
down to the cellar?’ 


** Moi?”’ shrieked Gaston. ‘La ca 
Non! Madame a pe ur?” 

| said | hoped not, | really thought 
not; but wasn’t anybody afraid?” 

“No French people,” Gaston said, po 
litely. (The hotel was full of Ame: 
icans.) After that he became absorbed 
in the Noah’s Ark elevator and confined 
his remarks to, ‘‘Oh, la-la’’”’ He did, 
however, while we hung between th 
second and third floors, throw me a kind 
word: 

**Did Madame observe the decora- 
tions of the new concte rge 3 

‘Indeed | did, Gaston!” 

“La Croix de Guerre et la Médai 
Militaire!” 

“And when will you receive the 
M. daille Militaire? . 

“Madame, my age is such that 
la porte pas a present. When my age is 
en regle pe ace will be here.” 

‘When will that be?” 

“Oh, la-la! Very soon.’ 

“Who Says SO, Gaston?’ 

he ut le monde.” 

“Oh, Gaston, you have taken me to 
the fifth floor!” 

Gaston looked patient and lifted his 
little shoulders to his ears. “*Madame 
was conversing.” 

So Gaston ‘waits’ for peace. And it 
is to come soon! It is not only Gaston’s 
world which Says SO; other worlds de- 
clare it, too! But their ce rtainty is not 
quite so certain as G: iston’s “‘ La-la.” 

I asked a concierge’s wife about it—a 
woman, heavy-eyed, dressed in black, 
sitting alone in a chilly little den at the 
entrance of a hotel. It was dark and 
rainy, and all Paris was cold, and the 
mud in the streets that used to be so 
clean, but are now so filthy, made one 
think of the mud in the trenches. I 
spoke of the war and the hope of 
early peace, and she agreed listlessly. 
Oh yes, peace must come, of course. 

**Soon?” 

She hoped it would be soon. She was 
very listless. 

“Madame,” I said, “I rejoice that the 
American soldiers are here at last.” 

Then she lifted her somber eyes and 
looked at me, yet it seemed as if she 
looked through me, beyond me, at some- 
thing I could not see. 

‘“Madame,” she said, with patient 








BE 


“Madame, 


t quite terrible dignity 
¢ American solc hie rs come too l: Me. 
[he significance of this left me dumb. 
For what kind of a peace is she “ wait- 
ly i 
| quoted the concierge’s wife to a man 
. knows more of the real state of 
things over here than this poor woman 
I Gaston) could possibly know, and, 
f course, far more than any bewildered 
\merican whose especial fear is of gen- 
ralizing from insufficient data and who 
nly knows that everybody seems to be 
vaiting waiting waiting. He 
sughed and shrugged with amused dis- 
ist 
“Oh, you 
‘too late.’ 
ou ever 


Americans have not 
You may still help us—if 
really get in. But have no 
fear, Madame, have no fear! Whether 
ou get in or not, we shall never give 
p while there are any of us left!” ‘Then, 
ven while I was slipping a golden bead 
on my thread, he added, his voice drop- 
ping almost to a whisper, “‘ But there are 


come 


” 


ry few of us left! 

So he, too, is “‘ waiting” 
which he does not define. But some 
people skirt the of a definition. 

\ laconic word or two in the compart- 
ment of a train that was dragging itself, 
hours late, into Paris, was fairly definite. 
lwo elderly French officers in faded blue 
uniforms were talking together. ‘Their 
faces were worn and lined, and one man 
had white hair. Apparently they did 
not notice the American sitting opposite 
them, trying to forget French indiffer- 
ence to ventilation by reading a novel. 
\t any rate, they made no effort not to 
be overheard 

“Eh bien,” said one of them, heavily, 
“nous sommes finis. Méme avec les pl 
grandes victoires, finis.”” 

he “‘ peace” hinted at in these words 
is one which civilization is not willing 
to face. Yet some people think France 
is facing it. They say that the falling 
birth-rate has for several years been an 
anxiety, but that the talk about it now, 
apropos of a million and a half dead 
young men, is confession. ‘‘ While there 
are any of us left”—we shall not be 
“finished.” But, “There are very few 
of us left.” 

In the United States we have known, 
with horrible disgust, that Germany, 


for a peace 


, 
edge 


plus 


nous Sommes 
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facing some such possibility for herself, 
has—with her customary efhciency 

begun to educate her people as to the 
probable necessity of polygamy. France 
has not been credited with any such fore- 
sight. But it would seem that she has it; 
and in its train may come extraordinary 
ethical changes (and for these, toul 
le monde ‘‘waits”’). If Germany ofh- 
cially approves the Torgas pamphlet on 
the plur ality of wives—** secondary mar- 


TOO, f 


riages””—France unofhcially—but with- 
out public or legal disapproval — may 
read Mere sans Etre E pouse a study 


of existing conditions, written with dig- 
nity and solemnity. It is addressed to 
the “jeunes filles et - 
France,” and advocates 
indicates. According 

France “‘ne peut éviter 


} 
entre la 


jeunes veuves de 
what the title 
to this book, 
labime qu’en 
des céli- 


choissisant maternite 


bataires et la pol gamie” to which last 
the author is sure the Frenchwoman 
will never agree. So, while the nation 
waits “or ‘victory, some people face 


the fact that victory may bring France 
to the edge of an “abyss.” 

The essence of waris the substitution of 
one set of ideals for another; it offers cer- 
tain spiritual gains 
fice, loyalty; against those gains thought- 
ful persons must set the spiritual losses 
one dares not enumerate them! But is 
one of these losses to be the throwing 
over, with a coup de main, of sex ethics 
which, imperfect as they are, have taken 
us so long, so very long, build up? 
If this is a possibility hidden in the un- 

spoken expectancy, surely the color of 
Fear has its place in the vaguely growing 
pattern. At any rate, it seems as if 
many of these brave people, these _peo- 
They 
cOW- 


courage, self-sacri- 


ple of supreme courage, are afraid. 
are afraid, not because they are 
ardly, but because they are intelligent. 
Their wisdom shows them two things to 


of the kind of 


be afraid first, peace 
which may come; and next, the thing 
which may come after the peace—be the 


peace what it may! 

What will come afterward? 

As to the present moment, the French 
look facts in the face, as we Americans 
have not yet done. To begin with, 
many of them feel, so people say, that 
the war now is as much a state of mind 
as it is a military situation. That is why 
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they are afraid. Their state of mind has 
resulted from recognizing perfectly ob- 
vious things—first, that they are tired; 
next, that the English are tired—and 
hungry; then, that America (not the 
soldiers, but the nation) which has 
come into the w ar, ~'so late, ”” As neither 
tired nor hungry; it is something much 
worse it 1S not America 1s 
stepping out into the cataclysm with a 
sunshade and a smiling face. ‘The 
French do not resent the smiling—they 
smiled themselves with complete self- 
confidence when they started in. They 
do not resent the sunshade they, 
know the parasitic plague of politicians 
who bind the hands of War Departments 
with miles of red tape; they do not even 
resent the mentality that makes it pos- 
sible for an American soldier to say, 


se rious. 


too, 


“These here French ’ain’t taught me 
nothin’!’ It is not these things they fear 
in us. It is, I think, our fundamental 
lack of sertousness. Nobody in America 
is venturing to say that the bright 
lexicon of Youth does contain such a 


as failure. The French people are 
young. When they see us here 

government’s sunshades and 

kind to us, extraordi- 

And they are really 
glad to see us, they think we 
may be helpful if we “ever get into the 
war.” But their lexicon 1s, | think, more 
complete than ours, so they smile to 
themselves, now and then, 
at well-meaning and_ conceited 
dren. 

Some of them say, a little impa- 
tiently, that the Americans do not know 
how big it all 1s, or how far-reaching in 
its outcome. But the French know! 
They know that the present situation 1s 
as far beyond the declaration of war in 

1914 as the declaration of war was be- 
yond that pistol-shot in the street in 
Sar: ijevo. They know it 1s beyond the 
question of a struggle between the Cen- 
tral Powers and the Allies; i 
them believe that it has become a cos- 
mic question—that Civilization and 
Chaos are at grips. The Americans, on 
the other hand, seem to be under the 
impression that it is the local issue of 
throttling Fritz—a thing which they 
mean to do P.D.Q.! “Oh, the simplicity 
of us!’ said an American long resident 


word 
not so 
with out 
they are 

kind to us! 


because 


smiles 
narily 


as one smiles 
chil- 


some ot 
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in France. ‘‘We are provincial in t] 
death struggle!” lor the World I 
just the Allies, and poor, mad ( ermal 
who happens to be the child who took 
the candle into the powder-magazin 
the whole World is shaking! I) 
French people know it, if we don’t 
and what their knowledge may do 
creating a “‘state of mind” needs 1 
comment. The two worn and haggar 
officers in the train put it into words 
** Méme avec les r lus grandes victoires....’ 

You will not wonder that I 
the expectancy in the air by a 
bead? 

The wife of the calls that 
bead the fear of defeat; the brilliant 
Frenchman would name it, if he 
willing to name it, the fear of conquest; 
the two officers know it is fear of national 
extinction. 

But there are others who call it Hope, 
and not Fear at all. This handful of 
dreamers have opened their windows 
toward the east! Their “‘state of mind” 
bids them look beyond the gathering 
darkness toward a Dawn. But they do 
not deny the terrors of the dark. During 
the hours before daybreak may come 
God knows what! But whatever comes, 
it will be part of a process which will 
bring about an adjustment of the social 
order. It is probable, they say, that 
Gaston, with his hideous little gesture, 
will have a hand in it. This is their 
hope—a new Heaven and a new Earth; 
Chaos dragged from the throat of Civili- 
zation; our code of morals saved from 
the assault of an eficiency which would 
reinforce itself by polygamy; the Ideal- 
ism of Jesus preserved for our children’s 
children! All this through Gaston’s sur- 
gery. He accomplished, they say, a 
good deal in 1789. “But that which is 
coming,” said a Frenchman, smiling, 
“will be for thoroughness, to 1789, as 
a Sunday picnic, as you call it.” 
Another of the Intellectuals put it in a 


mark 


blac K 
concierge 


were 


way which would, I think, have ap- 
pealed to Gaston: 

‘It will come,” said he, “the new 
world! But first will come the world 


revolution. It has already begun in 
Russia. After the Peace, Germany will 
explode, then England, then France, and 
then you people!—with your imitation 
Democracy. And during the 


process, ‘i 
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ended, joyously, “it will be casser des 
9? 


It is fair, in this connection, and also 
heerful, to quote the comment of an 
\merican on that reference to the break- 
ng of snouts—and his slang is just as 
f reib le as that of the French editor: 
“If anybody said that sort of thing 
e,” said this youngster, grinning, 
‘| should reply, gently but firmly: ‘To 
hell wid yez! There ain’t going to be no 
volution in ours! Why, what have we 
t to revolute about? We're a free 
ople. No, sir! We'll lick these damn 
Germans out of their boots, and then, 
» far as the Allies go, everything will be 
lovely, and the goose hang high!” | 
fancy many of us at home share this 
pinion, 
Che possibility the American denied 
as put in still another way by a French 
eentleman, whose serene face, furrowed 
vith suffering, shines with a confidence 
that is willing to suffer still more—for 
with him experience has worked Hope. 
"Mi idame,” said he, “I had in my 
yuntry pl: ice two horses of an unfriend- 


t ” 


"sae they mordaient; they nipped, 
; you would say; they hennissaient!/ And 
two dogs that loved me. They were 


both my friends, but to each other they 
— terrible. I had also 


bP] 


were of a 
a gaz’l. : 

“Gaz’l?” | queried. 

“Madame! Gaz’l. You are ac- 
quainted with the gaz’ l in your wonder- 
ful country of Southern America?’ 

Some one behind me murmured, “Ga- 
zelle,” and I said, hastily: “Oh yes, cer- 
tainly. Pray proceed, Monsieur.” 

“Eh bien, mes chevaux snorted and 
mordaient; my dogs fought and tore 
each other; but all, all, united in at- 
tacking my gaz’l.” 

I sympathized. 

“My gaz’l was, you understand, of a 
smell. It was a wild beast, and so was 
of a smell, ma pauvre ga: peer 

I again pitie d the wild beast. 

Madame, it was winter. Je faisais des 
réparations to my stable wherein these 
animals lived. It became upon a cold 
day—froid extréme—necessary to lift the 
roof of my écurie. I said to my garde, 
‘Les animaux go to perish! He said, 
‘Non, Monsieur, they are very warm.’ 
I said: ‘C’est im possible! What have you 


done with them?’ He replied, ‘They are 
all in one stall.’ I said: ‘My God! 
They will destroy another. The 
horses will kick each other to de ath, the 
dogs will tear each other to pieces—and 
ma pauvre gaz’l!’ ‘Monsieur,’ my garde 
said, ‘ mot voir les animaux?” 
I accompanied him to the stall. Ma- 

The cold extreme, the frost of a 


dame! 

degree, was such, my horses, my dogs, 
my gaz’l were all togezzer in the stall! 
ver’ close, ver’ huddled, 
you would say in your language, 
pressive. Yes, close togezzer, because 
they had been uncomfortable apart! 
Cold apart! They, to be comfortable, 
to be warm, Madame, 
Democracy was born: 

“*Must we be uncomfortable to learn 
the meaning of the word?” I said. 

“Comfort has not taught you its 
meaning, in America,” he said, smiling a 
little cynically. “You think you are a 
democracy? Dear Madame! it is in 
America an empty word. Many of you 
are comfortable. Many, many of you 
are uncomfortable. Not so is the true 
democracy.” 

**So, we must all suffer together?” I 
pondered. 

Before this be lief that the Kingdom of 
Heaven may be brought about by pres- 
sure from the outside, how was one to 
say that when the roof was put back on 
the barn les animaux would not again 
squeal and nip and tear, and the smell 
of the gaz’l be as pronounced as ever? 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
immense majority of people do not be- 
lieve in this possibility of a revolution. 
They are waiting for victory—complete, 
complacent, vindictive victory! With 
no Gaston anywhere in it—except, in- 
~_ as he has been privileged to help 

n bringing it about, by dying for his 
liv This comfortable certainty 1s 
held by people who have never felt the 
cold of the lifted roof, and to whom, 
consequently, huddling is quite unthink- 
able. They belong in the class with a 
gentle and very kindly woman in Amer- 
ica who said to me some two or three 
years ago: 

“T am tired to death of all this 
talk about working-people. They 
never wash, and there’s a great deal too 
much done for them, anyhow. All these 


one 
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close; Serres 


SO e@X- 


Was (loge2zzer. 
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tiresome girls’ clubs! / say, let working- 
girls stay home with their mothers in 
the evenings, instead of running around 
to girls’ clubs!” 

This is almost as far removed from the 
hope of “huddling” as a scene | remem- 
ber in my childhood—a big, rocking, 
family carriage; two fat, strong horses, 
pulling over a terribly muddy Maryland 
road. I sat inside with a very majestic 
and rigid old lady with gray side curls, 
who never leaned back upon the ancient 
We were going, | think, to 
Hagerstown, to call on some other majes- 
tic old lady. As the coach pulled and 
tugged and I tumbled about like a very 
small pea in a peck measure, we passed 
a group of school children, who drew 
aside to escape the splashing mud from 
the fetlocks of the fat They 
didn’t very much of it, and I 
can see their look of dismay at 
spotted aprons, but the old lady did 
not notice the aprons. She frowned 
ind said: 

“Fy! fy! What are we coming to? 
Not one of them bowed to us! When / 
was young children in their station re- 
spected thei betters. Where, vhere 
shall we end?” she demanded, darkly. 
She, too, had never huddled. 

I remember pondering, as we sank 
into the muddy ruts, and tugged out to 
balance on precarious wheels before 
plunging down again: “*Why should the 
children bow to her? She didn’t bow to 
them.” 

There is one more hope that a very, 
very few people feel; it is even more 
like Fear than the hope of the owner of 
the gaz’l. I heard it expressed by a 
little group of Americans, who thought, 
so some of them said, that the only cer- 


cushions. 


horses. 
escape 


how 


tain way of ushering in the Kingdom of 


God was to refrain from ever putting the 
roof on the stable. ‘‘Let ’em all grow 
their own hair if they want to be warm!” 
said one of these vaguely speculating 
folk. 

In other words, let us return to the 
beginnings of things. This will be easy, 
bec ause, the spe aker said, we are see ing 
the end of a civilization which created 
the box-stall and 1S therefore responsible 
for the differentiation of comfort. “‘ But 
it must be the whole hog,” she went on, 


‘there is no half-way house on the road 
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to regeneration. Gaston won’t accom 


plish it.” 


This girl, her eyebrows gatherin, 
into a frown, seemed to be trying t 
talk out her perplexities. Some ot 
had said that Nationalism was. re 


sponsible for the idea that populatio: 
should be valued by quantity, not qual 
ity; naturally, such a standard can con 
template polygamy! ‘Nationalism | 
the ’ war,” this person. said 
** Dulce et decorum is death for an ideal, 
but not for a geographical boundary! 
Christ died for People, not for Nations 
We must learn to think of ourselves, not 
as French or American or German, but 
as we are born—yjust poor, little, naked 
humans! When we do that the foolish 
ness of war willend.” But the Girl went 
further than that: “An Allied victory 
will just strengthen Nationalism,” shi 
said, ‘and, of course, there is going to 
be an Allied victory! Must be, vou 
know. I don’t doubt it for a moment! 
We've simply got to win—only 
times I—I wonder Hi 

‘I wonder most all of the time,” | 


ct nfesse d. 


seed of 


some- 


“Isn’t it possible,” she said, slowly, 
“that if we just prop up Nationalism we 
shall prop up for a little while longer this 
rotten thing that you call civilization? 
Is it worth while to do that? Civiliza- 
tion is rotten; you can’t deny it.” 

“T’m not denying it.” 

“It is the expression of a debauched 
commercialism that has been squeezing 
the life out of—well, your friend Gas- 
ton’s body and soul. Look at his nasty, 
wicked, little body! Apparently he has 
no soul. Your civilization, which is 
pure materialism, has done it!” 

**T do wish you wouldn’t call it mine!” 
one of her hearers said. 


“Tt zs yours! You batten on it. You 
grind Gaston’s bones to make your 
bread wa 


“Oh, come now!” 

“T mean you draw your dividends,” 
she said to the company at large; and 
some one protested, meekly: 

“Not very many now, or very larg: 
ones.” 

“That’s not from any excess of 
virtue on your part,” she said, sweetly. 
*T bet you, none of you ever objected to 


a melon yet. Well,” she went on, 








BEADS 


wning, “I know I am all balled up 

1 going off on side-tracks, but what 

n trying to say 1s, that an Allied vic- 

ry will only keep the civilization of 

iterialism going a little while longer. 

think M. Blank is right, and we shall 
iddle.” But I feel pretty sure that 

ere will come a moment when the 
z’| will suddenly take the whole box- 

tall; and I sha’n’t blame him! Civiliza- 
has created him, and it is he who 

is suffered the most from a war which 

did not desire, and did not make, 

it only fought. When he gets the stall 

will die in it, because it isn’t Nature 
Or turn into a horse, and then we’d have 
the whole business to do over again!” 

Some one said here, that her ideas on 
evolution would interest Darwin, but 
she did not notice the flippant interrup- 
tion. 

“Isn’t it possible,” she said, “‘that, to 
get straightened out, to live, in fact, 
we've got, all of us, to get out into the 

Haven't we got to grow our own 
hair to keep warm? Yes, we must go 
farther than Gaston’s revolution which 
every one is whispering about; that will 
only be a piece of court-plaster on an 
ulcer. We will go the whole hog.” 

This was too preposterous. 

“You mean, a return to the primeval 
slime? Thank you! I prefer the _box- 
sti il even if the gaz’l is of a smell.’ 

“I don’t think your preferences will 
be consulted. But it does seem’”’—her 
face fell into painful lines of sincerity 
“it really does seem that the sooner the 
smash of the whole darned thing comes 
the better. It isn’t any easier to pull a 
tooth by degrees.” 

(I may say that this thoughtful 
woman is a doctor, so her illustrations 
are natural enough.) 

“So that’s why,” she ended, quietly, 
“that sometimes, I—lI think I believe, 
that it will be better for Germany to 
win the war!” 

There was an outcry at this, ‘Ger- 
many is the apotheosis of materialism!” 

“T know. It would be casting out 


ope nf 


devils by Beelzebub, the Prince of 
Devils. But a German victory would 
ice the toboggan and get us down to 


the bottom more quickly.” 
A ribald voice suggested that “‘ice” 
wouldn’t last long in the place to which 
Vout. CXXXVII.—No. 818.—23 
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she seemed bent on sending us. But the 
girl was in too painful earnest to retort. 

“You bet,” she said, “we'll drag Ger- 
many over the precipice with us, and, 
once at the bottom, we shall all begin to 
climb up again. But we must touch 
bed-rock first.” 

Everybody laughed, and, of course, 
nobody took her seriously. Yet this, 
stripped of slang, is a thing for which, 
here and there, a very few people are 
“waiting.” ‘They are saying, carefully, 
with weighed words, something that 
confesses what this extravagant state- 
ment means. 

**Not even Gaston’s surgery can bet- 
ter conditions that ought not to exist,” 
they say. ‘‘We are at the end of our 
epoch. We must begin all over again.” 

Of course, very few go as far as this. 
Gaston is the boundary set by most of 
the dreamers. Those who do go farther 
believe, as this girl put it, that an Allied 
victory will be only a temporary uplift- 
ing; that Gaston would be but a pallia- 
tive, and that it is better, not only for 
France, but for Western civilization, to 
get to the bottom as quickly as possible. 

“Don’t prolong the agony by defeat- 
ing Germany,” one of them said. But 
whether victory comes, or defeat, Gas- 
ton, they say, will do his part. Under 
his star there will be, perforce, some 
huddling; and dogs and horses and gaz’l 
will be quite sure that they are going to 
live happily for evermore. But af- 
ter that, the dark. And after that, the 
dawn! 

It is a Hope! Eons off, perhaps, but 
a Hope. The hope of the upward curve 
of the spiral after it has dipped into the 
primeval. Back again, these people say, 
to the beginnings of things, must go 
our miserable little civilization. Back 
to some bath of realities, to wash us 
clean of an unreality which has mistaken 
geographical boundaries for spiritual 
values, and mechanics for God. Then, 
up — up —up—toward the singing 
heights! 

“We will find God,” the crystal beads 
declare! Not in our time, perhaps; per- 
haps not even in the time of owr children; 
but sometime. ‘The processes of God 
are years and centuries.” 

And as I write, the guns are trained 
on Paris. 





White Elephants 


BY ELOISI!I 


eS SR PVOHAT ar doing t 
ae fe TNs 
aq ra help In the ir, Saral 
A 4 TA Delle Sherw1 

i 


jb Rares, Ae Sarah Dell 1, calm- 
ae 

(o> AST diving her hand into 

her bag of choc te caramels ag d 


not of an 
of these plaguem: 
excited itanytning you say, even in Your! 
serious moments 


most 
“At least,”’ | reminded her, with dig- 


nity I’m not eating chocolate cara- 
mels. Many poor Belgian or soldier 
has perished for lack of a chocolate 


arame | ‘i 


“Pooh!” Sarah Delle sniffed up her 
nose. “If [ had known you were going 
to be disagreeal le | wouldn’t have 
waited for you.” Her tone was kind of 
lumpy and oozy from the caramel 

“Tm tt disagreeable n dear 


child,” I said, as kindly as I could. 


*T’m only 


effect 1S the same 

| Saw that Sarah 
verge of being mad. At any other time | 
would have | 
our country call 
pe rsonal feelings, so I said: 

‘l admit I’m not doing what I ought 
what I want to 
be- 
the 


IS Was not exactly true, 


to, either, and that’s just 
| picked you out 


see you about. 
; than 


got more sense 
girls I} 
litic license, 


but pe which 1s often neces- 
sary In Managing women. 

“Well, what’s your plan?” As 
spoke she passed over the bag of 
mels. 

| took one. It 


Sarah Delle’s 


needed her aid ina 


wouldn’t do to hurt 
feelings now, when I 
patriotic 
by refusing. And besides, I knew my 
friend too well to suppose that the sol- 
would these 


anyway. 


enterprise, 


diers ever get caramels, 
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““My dear,” I said, after a g 
pause ‘have vou been reading al t 
te rrit le COl diti mn ¢ I try 1s 1 
No, Sarah Delle admitted, she | 
| t ld her she ke | ] 
of other people I ping 
f ritie while ll ¢ t 
ountr S torte g t g 
destructior “ g she g 
I told her about the it had 
proven that we hav eg 
our ! ai d pr t il I I 
except a t ld s that t 
off ‘And K¢ vithin a few day 
ended, “‘the Germans will be tk le 
if S| 
\ retorted Sarah Delle 
don’t s¢ vhat | di f its t 
I can’t go to war I haven’t 
band I'd wil gl icrin T rath 
but he’s t middle-aged and t rat 
‘Yes, we’ re ly women,” | ag 
but still there s a lot we can do. \\ 
( encourage others and eat or ' 
¢ gh t keep selves barely ali 

nd ¢ 1 g ve nN to the gover! 
m 


than the government does.” 
ome as the chocolate cz 
Delle,” I answered, 


ther, “‘ vou would have ha 


ire Sarah 


myself to an 





fu-Hye ents tor ur « 1 
had not just gone into Belser’s at 
bought these.”’ 

] 


“Well,” Sarah Delle wanted*ro kr 
n’t Mr. Belser give the g 
as I co ild? Ay 
beside “Yais 
yuld not a1 


I have often wondered the sam: 


“why Ca verTI 
ment my dime as well 
then I’d have the candy 

This was a question I ec 
thing myself 

‘That wasn’t what I started out t 
say, though,” I hastened to say, turning 
Sarah Delle’s mind back to what we 


were talking about. “ Fifty-fhve cents 
even sixty-hve wouldn’t do the govern- 
But if we 


ment much good, probably. 
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clubbed together I have a plan by 
nwe coulc | r aise thous: inds, and Save 
and from the cruel foe by buying 
kinds of ammunitions for our 
to fight with—shrapnels and lib- 

»-bombs and those things they throw 

k and forth hike bi iseballs.” 

How could we 

We would give a sale.” 

‘What would we sell?” 
| lowered my voice, In there 

uld be any Germans within hearing, 

| whispered: 

‘White elephants.” 

Sarah Delle looked at me. She did 
t say I was crazy, but it was only her 
nate breeding that kept her from it. 

‘l don’t mean the kind that are 
live,” I explained. ‘But haven’t you 
ads of things in your house that your 
other could do without? We have. 

We could get every girl in school—ex- 
ept the pro-Germans, of 
bring something her mother was tired 
of, 4 then we'd auction them all off. 
I'd be the auctioneer and stand on a 
table and pound with a hammer.” 

“What would I be?’ was 
Delle’s first question. 

| looked at her in pity. 
ing herself to be one of these people who 
are looking out to see how they can 
profit by the war instead of being ready 
to give up all, but I only answered: 

“We can decide that later.” 

‘Who would buy the things we sold?” 
was the next thing Sarah Delle wanted 
to know. 

“Oh, poor people,” I told her. 
course, it would be fine if we could get 
our mothers to come and bid things in, 
too.” 

“What would they do that for? I 
thought you said the things we sold were 


sol- 


case 


course to 


Sarah 


She was show- 


things our mothers didn’t want any 
more?” 
“Of course, foolish, but they could 


buy them for the poor or give them back 
to us to sell over again. It would be for 
the good of the country. However, I 
don’t really expect them to come. It 
would be unlike mothers.” 

Sarah Delle thought it was a wonder- 
ful idea after she once understood it. 
We formed a committee on the spot. | 
was chairman and treasurer, and she 
was secretary, and Fidenia Jacocks was 
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the plain member. Sarah Delle wanted 
to be either treasurer or chairman, but 
I told her that would not be wise. It 
was my scheme and I knew more about 
it than anybody else, so of course | 
ought to be chairman, and after | had 
explained to her that if | was treasurer 
my father would probably let us keep 
thousands of dollars in his bank free, 
and that, as secretary, she could have 
a cute little note-book and write things 
down, she gave in. We stopped in at a 
store and bought the note-book—a dar- 
ling little red leather one, spending 
ag of Sarah Delle’s fifty-five cents 
for A quarter, especially when it 1s 


in two dimes and a nickel, being an 
awkward amount of money to carry 
around, and easily lost, I persuaded 


Sarah Delle to spend it on a sundz for 
each of us. it is impossible to send 
sundes to the soldiers and the Belgians, 
of course, or we wouldn’t have gotten 
them. I have told mother that we ought 
to live entirely on sundas and cream- 
puffs and other perishables we cannot 
send abroad, but she does not agree with 
me. How few of our countrymen 
really patriotic! 
I was sorry to 


are 


that Sarah Delle 
had not gotten over her childish greedi- 
ness. She ordered a maple-nut for her- 
self, while I had to get along with a 
plain chocolate and no nuts, because 
there would be only ten cents left after 
paying fifteen cents for hers. But | 
didn’t say a word, and I tried to act 
toward her as if nothing had happened. 
But of course a person can’t help remem- 
bering those things. 

We had an exciting time when it came 
to telling the girls at school about the 
sale, which we did that afternoon. The 
trouble couldn’t include any 
German sympathizers, for if they found 
out what we were doing they would tell 
the German government and we’d be 
blown into goodness knows how many 
pieces. Of course it wouldn’t matter 
about our perishing, for we should have 
lost our lives for our native land, like 
Joan Corday, and had statues made to 
us, but then our poor country would 
never receive the thousands of dollars 
for ammunitions. Still, we wanted 
everybody possible in it, because the 
more people there were, the more white 


see 


was, we 
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elephants. Finally we decided to let in 
everybody but Beulah Alvord, who was 
suspected of being a pacifist, and Elise 
Duvivier, because anybody could tell 
from her name that she was an alien 
enemy, and, of course, Miss Hodges, 
our German teacher, though she did 
claim to have been born in England. 

Afterward we found out that we had 
made a mistake in asking Miss Lawson, 
the head of the school, the old 
traitorous thing refused to let us have 
one of the class-rooms to sell our white 
elephants in, even after it had been ex- 
plained to her that she might be keeping 
us from winning the war by her actions. 
She said it would disturb Good 
heavens! I agree with my father that 
some of these people who are hindering 
the government ought to “ss taken out 
and, if not hung to the first lamppost, 
at least be put in durance vile, where 
they can do no more harm. But alas! 
As we this land is a 
nest of traitors and people who think 
only of their own good, hiding in the 
bosoms of our best families, even. 

In spite of everything, we managed 
to achieve a good deal that first after- 
noon. Sarah Delle took down the names 
of all the girls, with a space for the 
things they would contribute and the 
price these were worth. That first after- 
noon we counted that we would make 
eight hundred and seventy-one dollars 
and sixty-three cents. 

I was the one to have the real inspira- 
tion of the afternoon. I say this not to 
be immodest, but because it 1s the truth. 
This inspiration write to the 
President, telling what we were going to 
do for the United States. 

“Surrounded by spies and traitors,” 
[ told the girls, “it will cheer him up to 
hear there are a few souls, though of a 
feminine sex, still loyal. And besides, 
he will want to know these ammunitions 
are on the way so that he can plan 
things.” 

Sarah Delle, being the secretary, was 
ordered to write out the letter, which 


because 


/ 
the schor 7 


soon disc rvered, 


was to 


she did, using up nearly a whole tablet 
of paper and the entire eraser on her 
pencil. 
a good letter. 
Dear PRESIDENT OF OuR BELovep CouNTRY 

When, in the course 


But when it was finished it was 
This was it. 


of human events it 
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becomes necessary for our respected lat 
go to war, we take pen in hand to writ 
that in this crysea we are standing read 
uphold your hand. 1 hough only wome 
have negotiated a simply corking plar 
which we can make thousands of dollar 
our army by a week from Saturday, so t 
our brave men will no longer have to fac 
enemy with naked hands. 
Respectfully yours, 
SARAH DELLE SHERWIN, 
of the White Elephant Sale Commissi 


secret 





P.S. Kindly let us know whether we 
to buy the ammunitions or whether 
would rather do it yourself. 


2nd P.S. Kindly answer at once. | 
3rd P.S. Kindly give our regards to | 


First Lady of the Land. 

We all recognized the beginning of 
this letter as something we had had 
learn in history class once, but as he | 
not gone to our school the Presid 
would not know it, and it was too w 
derful-sounding to leave out. The p: 
about holding up the President’s har 
Sarah Delle said she had gotten out 
her minister’s prayer on Sunday. Ou 
had said the same thing. 

Have you ever noticed that when \ 
feel especially noble and uplifted, 
you had accomplished some benefit | 
mankind, and go home, your fami 
seem to take delight in making you fi 
that you are a mere worm in the dust? 

I began to tell about the white el: 
phants at the dinner-table, as soon as wi 
sat down, before anybody else began o1 
something, or I knew I shouldn’t hay 
any chance at all. 

‘T want to tell you all,” 
the most perfectly wonderful 

‘If you lower your voice, Barbara,” 
interrupted mothe r, her own exaggerated 
in lowness, “‘we can hear you just as 
well. None of us suffers from deafness.’ 

‘The most perfectly conderful—” | 
commenced again, as calmly as I could 


I said, ‘‘ about 


” 


‘Just a minute, Barbara,” fathe 
broke 1 ‘Meccia, what is this—er 
dish, may I ask?” He was prodding 


with the carving fork a large brown bal 
that had been put on the table for hin 
to serve. 
“A nut roast, 
less day.” 
“Oh!” father muttered, glumly, and 
began hacking at it. 
“You don’t wish me 


“Meat 


” said mother. 


to disregard 








‘SO, THAT'S YOUR MARVELOUS SCHEME!"’ SAID KATHERINE 


these things, do you?” mother asked, 
weetly but firmly. 

“No,” said father, “‘of course not. 
But for pity’s sake don’t let us have any 
more of these substitutes.” Be- 
cause | am a lady I omit the word he 
used before substitutes. 

‘“Kesley?”’ Mother raised her voice at 
the end of the word as if she were asking 
i question, which she was not. 

Father did not reply. He did not take 
any of the nut roast off for himself, 
either. 

I was sorry this episode had happened, 
because I had hoped to have the family 
bright and cheerful when I told them 
about the white elephants, and meatless 
day always has a souring effect on dad’s 
nerves. 

“Weil, this plan of ours,” I began 
again, “‘is positively the most marvel- 
ous 

“You must be careful about exag- 
gerating, dear,” put in mother. ‘‘I have 
noticed lately that you are inclined to 
overstate things. No doubt what you 
have to say is interesting, but hardly 





the ‘most marvelous.’” She smiled at 
me hypocritically. 

“I don’t see any reason why the 
youngest member of the family should 
monopolize the conversation, anyway,” 
Kit complained, peevishly. “I want 
to talk to you about those surgical 
dressings.” 

I looked at my sister with deep- 
meaning sarcasm. Monopolize the con- 
versation! I hadn’t even been allowed 
to finish my first sentence. 

“Perhaps you'd better wait till after 
dinner, dear,” mother said. ‘Yes, 
Katherine?” 

And that girl then went on to talk 
about little ishy pieces of cheese-cloth 
while the fate of our nation was hanging 
on my words. 

So it wasn’t until we’d gone into the 
library that I had an opportunity to 
speak. Mother had picked up her knit- 
ting-bag, and as she sat down by the 
table she said: 

“Barbara, I must teach you to knit. 
Mrs. Peterson told me to-day that Lucy, 
who is only fourteen, has finished two 
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sweaters for the Red Cross and Is begin- 
ning on helmet. We ought all to be 
doing our part.” 

| smiled at her pityingly. I did not 
tell her that, if | were going to learn to 
knit, | would pick out somebody outside 
of the family to teach me. I only said: 

‘Knitting sweaters and helmets is all 
right for children like Lucy and idle 
women who have nothing to do, 
but I haven’t time for anything like 
that.” 

**Haven’t time!” 
*My dear child!” 

“No.” | replied. ge And, 
engaged in a work that 
knitting and rolling of 
such. things small 
cant.” 

Mother 
snicke red. 

“You may laugh,” I said to my sister. 
‘but ere long you will realize with bit- 
ter pangs of jealousy that I speak the 
truth.” 

“Now, Barbara,” mother questioned, 
“what do you mean?” 

I felt like not telling, then, the way she 
said it, but seeing that it was for the 
good of our beloved country I divorced 
my pride. 

‘The girls at school are going to give 
a wonderful sale,” I explained to her, 
‘‘to make money fer the government. 
We're all going to collect from our homes 
any article of furniture or clothes that 
we can, and auction them all off a week 
from Saturday.” 

“A rummage 
mented. 

*So,” [ went on, “‘] 
what I can take.” 

Mother had become engaged in count- 
ing stitches to see if she ought to be 
purling or plaining, and did not answer 
right away. If ever I do learn to knit 
I am not going to keep saying, “* Plain, 
purl, plain, purl,” under my_ breath. 
This habit is maddening to others, espe- 
cially when they are waiting for an 
answer to an important question. 

“So that’s your marvelous scheme!” 
said Katherine. 

I silenced her with a stern look. 

“Mother,” I repeated, “what can I 
take?” 


But mother 


else 


mother exclaimed. 


besides, | am 
will make all 
bandages and 


seem and insignih- 


just looked at me, but Kit 


sale.” mother com- 


want to know 


finished the row before 
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she said: “Why, I don’t know. \V 
look through the attic if you come h 


early.” 

“The attic!” I exclaimed. 
attic! 

“Yes,” mother announced, “ther 


any quantity of things up there I sh 
be glad to get rid of.” 

‘**That’s just it!" I cried. i 
just the light-minded way people in 
country are taking the war! cat 
truck they’d be glad to be rid of!” 

“Barbara, what ts the matter?” 

“What's the matter?” I was so oy 
come with shame that I could scar 
speak. ‘‘Here’s our country totte: 
on the verge of ruin and you talk ab 
giving a lot of old broken chairs ; 
things no one wants! And all the ot! 
girls are going to take wonderful thi 
Even if you haven’t any patriotisn 
should think you’d have some fan 
pride, at least, and not let every 
think that old stuff’s all we’ve got!” 
ended with a gulp. 

“Now, my child, don’t excite yours 
over nothing. The chairs aren’t brok: 
But why didn’t you tell me you want 
to take something new? I thought \ 
said it was a rummage sale.” 

“You were the one who said it wa 
rummage sale,” I reminded her. ‘‘It 
called a white elephant sale, but w! 
wants it to be thought that even th 
white elephants aren’t grand-lookin; 
And besides, how can we make tho 
sands of dollars out of things no o 
wants?” 

‘Thousands of dollars!” Kit laughed 

“Katherine,” came from mother r 
provingly, “‘be still. I’m sure it’s vei 
nice for Barbara to be interested in t! 
war and want tohelp. I'll get you som: 
thing nice for your sale the first time | 
go down town,” she promised me. 

Every night I came home from schoo! 
after that | told mother what the othe: 
girls were promising, so she would hav: 
some idea what to get for me. It wa 
simply wonderful what the girls we 
doing. There was a kind of nobl 
rivalry among them to see who could d: 
the most. Sarah Delle filled the red 
note-book and ran over into anothe 





putting down leather chairs and evening 
gowns only a little worn and mahogan\ E 


Fidenia 


But 


tables and piano lamps. 
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ks capped the climax when she 
inced that her father had bought 


the Liberty rug to donate. She 
‘tr asked him to do it, either. It had 
ntirely of his own accord, happen- 
» nNoTICE it as he passed by a down- 
window, which shows that there 
till a few parents who are kind and 
ehtful as well as patriotic. The 
ry rug was called that because it 
over its “‘more than a 
lred and twenty square feet”’ fifty 
otic scenes, such as the Capitol at 
hington and the Panama Canal and 
| iberty Bell and Niagara Falls and 
In being shot by atraitor. It was 
ynderful work of art, and, as the man 
sold it to Mr. Jacocks said, *“ sure ly 
dit to any home.” 
What are you going to bring? 
nia inquired of me, after announcing 
own gift. 


woven all 


SAY, NOW, I CALL THAT REAL CUTE. 
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I looked at her kindly but distantly. 
“Fidenia,” I responded, “no perfect 
lady evel brags about her earthly pos- 
sessions. I will only say that my dona- 
tion will not lag behind any, even the 
Liberty rug.” 

hese words were the means of silenc- 
ing Fidenia and giving myself the repu- 
tation of having a wonderful white ele- 
phant. 

As the time for the sale drew near | 
thought I would better remind mother 
again about getting my _ donation. 
Mother 1S very forgettul. However, she 
does not realize this and is always speak- 
ing to me about the same fault, which 
every one knows | am not guilty of. 

The next morning I was eating my 
breakfast when she came down with her 
hat on, evidently going out. 

* Barbara!” “Do you mean 
to tell me you are just eating your break- 


she said. 


en a 
Aprdee ry tee ey 





SOME LITTLE BUSINESS WOMAN’ 
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fast? When do you expect to get to 

school? It is half-past nine this min- 
199 

ute: 


“Surely, mother,” I reminded her, 
hoping she would notice the difference in 
our tones of voice, “‘ you would not wish 
your own child to go to school with no 
bre akfast?”’ 

“Breakfast,” retorted mother, stern- 
ly, ‘“‘has been ready for an hour and a 
half. All the rest of us finished long 
ago.” 

I did not argue this question with her, 
because in cases of this kind mother is 
apt to lose control of her temper. My 
| knew it Was 
not my fault that I was late. The night 
before | had set my clock as usual, and 
then shut my eves and given it two or 
three turns forward. I have found this 
to be a fine plan, because then, when | 
wake up in the morning, my clock al- 
Ways Says it is later than it really 1S. 
Of course, | know it is fast, but as I 
don’t know how much, ten minutes or 
an hour, | can’t allow myself much more 
time than if the clock was really right, 
and so I’m always on time. The trouble 
was, [’d made a mistake the night be- 
fore and turned the clock backward in- 
stead of ahead. 

| looked at mother critically. “How 
well your suit looks, honey,” | soothed 
her 

“Do you think so?” I could see 
mother softening a little. “I was afraid 
it wrinkled across the back.” 

“Not a speck. That gray brings out 
your complexion. Mrs. St. John Jones 
looks like a fright in it.” 

“Yes. Not many can wear it.” She 
tried not to look ple ased. 

I seized on the favorable opportunity. 
“Are you going down town?” 

“Yes. Kit wants my judgment on a 
coat she is considering. Is there any- 
thing you would like?” 

“Not for myself. I feel as if we all 
ought to make sacrifices for the war. 
But I wish you’d get that donation for 
the white elephant sale.” 

“I’m glad you reminded me of it. 
Is there anything in particular—?!” 

“T’ve made a list of things for you to 
choose from.” I pulled out the paper. 

*There’s Conrad honking for me,” 
mother broke in, raking the list and 


own conscience Was clear; 
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stufiing it into her bag. “T’ll do 
best I can.” 

“Don’t get anything but one of 
things on the list,” I called after he 

“All right.””. Then mother stuck 
head back into the dining-room to 
“Don’t let this happen again, Bart 
You must take to getting up earlier 

Never count on your parent of 
feminine gender’s forgetting anyt! 
unpleasant. 

But, anyway, I hove a sigh of re 
My white elephant was on the wa 
being bought. | knew it would be ag 
one—better than any of the other git 
because | had not left it to moth 
judgment. This was the list: 


\ mahogany four-poster bed. 

\ wonderful velvet evening coat, with { 

A chest of silver. 

An automobile. 

\ eold-me sh bag with it We ls on the har 
(They have the kind at Hershing’s for 
$150) 

And at the end of this list I had writ- 

ten in large letters: 


* REMEMBER YOUR COI NTRY’S NEED AND ) 


NOT BE STINGY.” 

After finishing my meager meal 
hurried to school. It was to be a bi 
day. Before the sun set we had to find 
some place to hold our sale, Miss Laws 
being so cranky and pro-German. 

We finally decided to go down 
MacMillan Street, which is the busin 
section of the Hill, and where both ri 
and poor Sarah Delle, Fidenia 
and | had elected ourselves the con 
mittee. 

Never before that day have I realize: 
how many of our countrymen are eith« 
pro-Germans or else think only of the 
own good and making money out of ou 
poor bleeding country which has onl 
nine machine-guns, and those probab! 
rusty, to fight the enemy. You woul 
think that a man would be glad to giv 
the use of his store for one day to sav 
the nation, but no. The excuses the 
gave were really childish. One man sai 
it would cost him hundreds of dollars t 
move his stock and lose a day’s busines: 
I looked at him with a gleaming eye. 

“We must all sacrifice for the goo 
of our brave men,” I uttered. 

What he replied had nothing to d 


pass. 
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with the subject we had been discussing, 
and was an insult, besides. His words 
were. 

“Little girl, where is your mother?” 

“My dear sir,” I replied, with a super- 
human effort to be calm, “you may not 
know it, but we are in conspiracy with 
the President of the United States. Your 
words will be reported to him.” 

At this he only laughed, so we walked 
out of the store. \t the door | said to 
Fidenia, in tones loud enough for him 
to hear, ‘‘ My dear, is it any wonder the 
English call us a nation of money- 
grubbers?” I hope he will feel ashamed 
of himself. 

It was Jimmy St. John Jones who 
finally helped us out. For a long time I 
had not been having anything to do with 
Jimmy, because he was a slacker and 
had not enlisted. He gave as his excuse 
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WENT FOR THREE-FIFTY. 


IT HAD BEEN MARKED A THOUSAND DOLLARS 


the fact that he was only seventeen, and 
the nation would not take any one be- 
low eighteen, and then you had to have 
the consent of your parents. But as I 
told him witheringly at the time, a real 
patriot could easily move up his age 
three years and eleven months, or else 
run off where he was unknown and swear 
both parents were deceased. 

\s I say, after this Jimmy and I had 
not been on any too good terms. But as 
long as he would not play a man’s part 
and go into the army, he might as well 
work for the war, anyway. So when we 
met him as we came out of the store 
where the man had been so rude, I was 
nicer to him than I had been for a long 
time. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” I said. 

“Oh, hello, Barbie!’ he answered, 
eagerly, looking surprised that my only 
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greeting was not to hiss, “Slacker!” at 
him as he passed. ‘I say, come on in and 
have something.’” 

Belser’s seemed a better place to dis- 
cuss import ant business for the govern- 
ment than the street, where all who 
passed might be spies, so we went in. 
While we were having hot chocolate and 
maple pistachios, large, on Jimmy—not 
physically on him, but poetically speak- 
ing—we told him our difficulties. 

Jimmy thought he could help us out. 
He said there was a man just moving 
into a store farther along, and maybe 
he would let us hold our sale there be- 
fore his things were arranged. Jimmy 
said the man was “under obligations to 
him,” anyway. Well, maybe he was, 
but from the way he acted he couldn’t 
have been very farunder. But at last he 
agreed to let us have our sale there 
Saturday, as he said he wasn’t going to 
bring the rest of his goods up till Mon- 
day, because that was heatless day and 
would be otherwise wasted. He allowed 
this with the understanding that we 
would clean out the store for him. The 
store had been used as a grocery before 
Mr. Short—that was his name—came, 
and even now it was full of old paper 
boxes and withered carrots and turnips 
lying around on the floor, but as I said 
to the girls, it was for our beloved coun- 
try and probably we'd have our pictures 
in all the papers after the sale was over. 
So we rolled up our sleeves on the spot 
and went to work superintending Jimmy 
carry out the trash. I forgot to say Mr. 
Short was a seller of old furniture. He 
now packed his things in a corner and 
covered them over carefully, though 
they were all awful old things. 

Things seemed to be going well. 
Sarah Delle put up a lot of posters she’d 
made of white elephants—at least she 
said they were elephants—with bubbles 
coming out of their mouths telling about 
the sale, and Jimmy promised to spend 
every minute he was not in school haul- 
ing the girls’ donations down in his car. 
We got most of the dirt out, except what 
we swept behind Mr. Short’s furniture. 
I went home with a feeling of pride to 
think what the efforts of three women, 
which are usually considered a helpless 
seck, had accomplished unaided—ex- 
cept, of course, by Jimmy. 
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But alas! 

As usual, my family was my downfall. 

“Mother!” I called as soon as | 
stepped into the house. ‘Did you get 
my white elephant?” 

“Yes, dear,” she answered. “It’s on 
my dressing-table.’ 

I flew up stairs, on goggles to see my 
donation, though I knew what it was. 
She’d bought the gold-mesh bag with 
jewels in the handle for a hundred and 
fifty dollars, because no opera coat or 
mahogany bed or automobile would fit 
on top of her dressing-table. 

But the only package there was a lit- 
tle mushy one, not a bit like a jeweler’s 
box, and I had to call to mother to come 
find it for me. 

“Goodness, Barbara!’ grumbled 
mother, puffing into the room, “‘ you are 
helpless. Here it is, just where I told 
you it was.”” She picked up the squashy 
package. 

1 will not mention the untying of the 
string, and only say that what was inside 
the package was socks. Gray woolen 
socks. Two pair. 

As I sat staring at them, too stunned 
to speak, mother picked one up and be- 
gan stretching it back and forth. 

‘IT thought they would be the very 
thing. So useful and serviceable for poor 
people. They’re an excellent quality. 
They had some for forty-nine cents but 
I paid seventy-five for these.” 

“Why didn’t you buy one of the 
things on my list?” I gasped, at last. 

‘IT must have mislaid your list,” 
mother admitted. “But I knew this 
would be the very thing. Aren’t you 
pleased?” 

“Pleased!” I exploded. “‘ Pleased! 
Pleased!” Witha cry I threw the socks 
on the floor and rushed to my own room. 
After a minute | heard mother go down- 
stairs. I knew she had gone to tell 
father that it was no use trying to do 
anything for that child—she was simply 
incomprehensible. 

That night I lay awake a long time, 
thinking how I could possibly get out 
of the torturing difficulty | wasin. At 
last I decided that there was no one 
who could help me but Mr. Short, the 
furniture-dealer. So the next day I 
looked up the address he hadn’t moved 
from yet, in the telephone-book, and 
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after school made him a syruptitious 
Visit. 

When I told him the way in which I 
had been deceived by my parent, and 
about the socks and all, he acted very 
sympathetic—as much as a man can act 
sympathetic when he is fat and bald and 
has eyes like a tish—but he said he did 
not see how he could help me. 

“T have been thinking it all out, Mr. 
Short,” I said, ‘and I see even if you 
don’t. All you have to do 1s to lend me 
an article of furniture—not one of those 
already up there, that the girls have 
seen, but something more stylish.” 

“How would that help you?” he 
wanted to know. 

“Why,” I told him, “I will pretend 
that it is my donation to the auction. 
Then when it is sold I will quietly turn 
the money over to you. In that way I 
shall be saving my reputation, doing you 
a good deed and helping our beloved 
country all at the same time.” 

*“Suppose you don’t sell it?” 

“We shall sell it. But if we didn’t, 
you are moving up on Monday, anyway, 
so you wouldn’t be losing anything by 
taking the bed up a little earlier.” 

He looked at me with admiration in 
his pale eye. 

“Say, now, I call that real cute. 
You’re some little business woman.” 

| wished some member of my family 
could have been at hand to hear these 
words, especially my father, who is al- 
ways grumbling at the way I spend my 
allowance. 

“The next thing to decide,” I re- 
minded him, “‘is what you’re going to 
lend me. I have only one condition, and 
that is that it will be handsomer than 
Fidenia Jacocks’s Liberty rug.” 

“Hum!” Mr. Short meditated. He 
leaned against a table and began writing 
on his front tooth with a lead pencil, 
which seemed to be a habit of his. At 
length he gave a snap with his fingers. 

“T’ve got it!’ he exclaimed. 

He led the way up to the second floor 
and opened a window-blind and moved 
things around, and there in one corner 
was what he was going to lend me. 

As soon as I saw it I knew that my 
most sanguinary hopes were realized. 
One of the articles on my list had been 
a four-poster bed. ‘This was a four- 
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poster bed, and it looked like new. It 
was the largest one I|’d ever seen, and 
the four posts were four beautiful 
carved nimps, their arms holding up a 
kind of bronze trellis-work to hang the 
bed-curtains to. ‘The nimps’s eyes were 
bronze also, and so was their long, flow- 
ing hair. Packed in a box to keep them 
clean were the curtains and the _ bed- 
spread—red velvet, with gold fringe. It 
was magnificent. It looked at least as if 
the King of England or the Pope had 
died in it. 

“Oh, Mr. Short!” I cried. 

“That,” Mr. Short said, “ belonged to 
an old codger up on the hill. Slept on 
it, he did, for nigh onto twenty years, 
and it’s as good as ever yet. Rich as 
creases. Had his whole house furnished 
up in that style. That’s his coat of 
arms on the side, there.” 

“It’s the very thing!” I gasped. “The 
Liberty rug will look like two cents be- 
side it!” 

“Well, now, I just thought it would 
take your eye.” 

“It does. How 
worth?” 

“Well,” he said, “Tl be satished if 
I get fifty dollars out of it.” 

Fifty dollars?” I gasped. 

“The wood and metal ought to be 
worth that much. Of course it cost a 
heap more in the first place, but I’m 
not able to sell it. People don’t want 
that sort of thing any more. Yes, I'll 
be satished with fifty dollars. If you 
get any more you can have it for your 
ammunitions.” 

You can see what a patriot Mr. Short 
was. 

*Mr. Short,” I said, “I will see to it 
that the President hears of your noble 
services.” 

He laughed. ‘Oh, that’s all right.” 

I went home resolving to see how 
much Fidenia marked the Liberty rug, 
and then mark my bed at least three 
hundred dollars higher. My only regret 
was that I could not bid it in for my 
own room at home. If you could sleep 
in a bed like that you wouldn’t care 
what happened to you in the daytime. 

When the girls saw it they simply 
went wild. 

“Where did you get it, Barbara?’ 
Flossie Redway inquired, awe-struck. 


much money is it 
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“Tt belonged to the family.” I did 
not say what family, so this was not a 
lie. ‘The old man it belonged to was a 
Codger. There is his coat of arms. He 
Was as rich as grease.” 

““My dear! I didn’t know you were 
related to royalty!” 

“Didn’t you?” | 
course it’s distant.” 

“Let’s put the bed right in the center 
of the room, where it will show off,” 
begged Fidenia. She had had to admit 
that the Liberty rug wasn’t in it with 
my white elephant. 

“Pil let you put your Liberty rug 
down for it to stand on,” I told her, 
generously. 

For that matter, there wasn’t much 
trouble about anything’s showing off, 
there was so much room. ‘The store 
seemed to be larger than we’d thought. 


“Well, of 


said. 


— 
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And at the last things didn’t go exactly 
as we'd planned, either. It seemed that 
many of the girls had promised things 
without consulting their mothers, think- 
ing, of course, that anybody would be 
willing to do that much for their country, 
and then later, when it came time for 
the things to be taken, the mothers were 
not willing to part with them. Other 
articles, which the girls had been al- 
lowed to bring, for some reason or other 
did not look as they had sounded as if 
they would look when the girls described 
them. But then, as Sarah Delle said, 
probably they would seem better to the 
poor than they did to us, and the poor 
would be willing to pay more for them 
than we would. Also, we still had 
Fidenia’s Liberty rug and I had finally 
persuaded Sarah Delle to order a vic- 
trola—she would get only a fifteen- 
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dollar one—sent out on approval. After 
it was sold her father would have to 
pay for it. This, | told her, he would 
of course be glad to do, seeing what it 
was for, but Sarah Delle did not agree 
with me. At last, just to fll up space 
and make things a little more homelike, 
we borrowed Mr. Short’s furniture, that 
he had stowed away in the back of the 
store until after the sale. It looked kind 
of shabby, but it took up space. 

Saturday morning we were all on 
hand at nine o’clock. The freshmen were 
the street committee—they went up and 
down outside and gct people to come in 
and look at our stock, but not buy, as 
everybody said our things were too high 
But each article had been marked at the 
price that the girl who brought it said 1 
was worth, and we could not lower the 
price without hurting her feelings, so it 
couldn’t be helped. 

Our posters had announced that in the 
afternoon we would auction off all the 
goods we had not sold in the morning, 
which turned out to be all of it. \t one 
o'clock there came along a lot of women, 
shoving another and examining 
everything—biting the dresses to see if 
they would fade and trying the varnish 
on the furniture by nicking it with their 
They must have belonged 
to our lower classes. Some of the girls 
thought we ought not to sell to such rude 
people, but as all the customers we had 
were altke, we shouldn’t have sold any- 
thing at all, that way. But we were dis- 
appointed that, instead of being willing 
to sacrifice for their country, they kept 
trying to jew us down and get things 
cheap. The victrola brought only a 
dollar and eighty-five cents and even the 
Liberty rug went for three-hfty. It had 
been marked a thousand dollars. 

f admit I haven’t a very clear idea of 
the details of that afternoon. | 
SOTTY that | had agreed to be auctioneer 
It seems to me now like a hideous night 
mare, with every one pulling and haul 
ing at things and poking them at me to 
auction off and then getting mad be 
cause I didn’t do it right. Quite a few 
women went off without remembering 
to pay—though remembering to take 
their purchases or discovering they 
didn’t have nearly as much money as 
they’d bid for a thing. However, after 


one 


hnger-nails. 


was 
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an article had been knocked down we 
felt that it wouldn’t be honorable to take 
it back. 

My bed caused quite a few roars. 
Almost all the women wanted it, but 
most of them said it was too big to go 
into their houses. Finally it simmered 
down to two women. One of them said 
she thought she could get it into her 
front room if she had her husband saw 
off the nimps’s feet. The other woman 
was a neighbor and friend of the first 
woman, and she said she simply couldn’t 
let the othe get ahead of her, even if she 
had to take the bed apart and keep it in 
the wood-shed. They kept raising each 
other, ten cents at a time, until one of 
them bid seven dollars. | the 
woman that thought it might fit her 
front room ran out of money, because 
she did not bid any more, so I sold it 
to myself for dollars and ten 
cents. 

I had felt all along that I would do 
anything to get that bed, but when it 
had been marked one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars | knew it was beyond my 
means. 


guess 


seven 


Of course, | didn’t have seven 
dollars and ten cents, either. But the 
girls would trust me till | could ask my 
father for the money. He would not 
refuse because it was such a marvelous 
bargain, and, anyway, he had often 
said that he was willing to do anything 
for his country, and here was his chance. 
If anything happened that his business 
failed or he was robbed or something, I 
could sell my fur coat that Aunt Barbara 
gave me to my sister Elizabeth. I was 
sure she would pay seven dollars and 
ten cents for it, because she had always 
had her eye on it. And it wasn’t doing 
me any good, anyway, on account of 
my being thought too young to wear it. 

By hve o'clock we'd sold everything 
and we had a cigar-box full of money. 
It was just as we were about to count the 
money, sitting around on the floor, be- 
cause everything had been taken away 
except a few heavy things that we had 
promised Jimmy would deliver C.O.D. 
in his auto on Monday, that Mr. Short 
came in. 

“Well, how'd you make it?” he in- 
quired, genially. 

“We have all this money,” we 
him. 


told 
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“T see you didn’t sell the bed, did 
you?” 

“Oh yes,” I said. ‘All these things 
are sold. They aren’t to be delivered 


till Monday.” 

“Fine, fine!” He looked around, and 
slowly a strange, unpleasant look came 
over his face. All at once his kind man- 
ner changed. 

“My God!” he roared. (I know this 
is an unladylike expression and should 
never be used except on the stage, but 
how can I write a voracious account if | 
do not put down exactly M hat he said?) 
“Where is my furniture? 

We gazed at him. And then it came 
over me that in the excitement we had 
sold Mr. Short’s furniture, that we had 
gotten out to take up space, by mistake. 
It was every scrap gone except a side- 
board and a chest of drawers, which 
were the things we had promised to de- 
liver, and, of course, the bed. 

Well, I quickly saw that I had been 
mistaken in Mr. Short. Neither his 
actions nor his words were those of 
gentleman, let alone a_ patriot. It 
seemed to have no influence with him 
that it was a mistake, or the money to 
be used for the good of the country. I 
feel that it is better to run the risk of 
not being voracious rather than to repeat 
all he said. Miss Lawson would have 
been very angry if she had known her 
school was exposed to such words. 

When he ran out of breath, I stepped 
forward. 

‘I don’t see what you’re so furious 
about,” I remarked to him. “You had 
that furniture to sell, didn’t you? Well, 
you ought to be grateful to us for selling 
it for you.” 

He cooled down a little at that, and 
said that if we were willing to pay him 
for it, all right, he would say nothing 
more. 

I told him he was giving false inter- 
pretations to my words, because I had 
not said anything about paying him for 
it. He ought to be willing to sacrifice 
a few old tables and chairs to his coun- 
try. But at this he became so violent 
that we were forced to agree to pay him 
for everything but the sideboard and 
the chest of drawers which had not been 
delivered and which he said never would 
be. Out of a whole boxful of money we 
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could certainly afford to pay him rather 
than have trouble. While he was figur- 
ing out what his furniture was worth we 
counted our money. He finally said he 
would charge us only a hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars and fifty cents. I 
told him I thought this was high, but he 
replied that all his things were solid 
mahogany antics and we were getting 
off mighty cheap. 

But the fearful part of it was that 
when we had counted our money we had 
only fifteen dollars and three cents. It 
had been mostly in nickles and pennies, 
and so deceitful. And besides that, ow- 
ing your creditor a hundred and ninety- 
eight dollars and fifty cents! 

Then some one remembered that we 
would have seven dollars and ten cents 
more when the bed was paid for. 

When Mr. Short heard that the bed 
had sold for seven dollars and ten cents 
he went off into another paroxsizzem of 
rage. He said that I owed him fifty 
dollars for it. In his anger he forgot that 
it was to be a secret that the bed hadn’t 
belonged to my ancestor, and gave the 
whole thing away. Flossie Redway said 
she knew all the time I hadn’t been roy- 
alty or had a grandfather who was a 
Codger. Anyway, I couldn’t see how | 
owed him hfty dollars and the girls 
seven dollars and ten cents at the same 
time, but they said I did. I knew Eliza- 
beth would never pay me fifty-seven 
dollars and ten cents for my coat. It 
was simply terrible. 

Finding out how little money we had, 
Mr. Short became stern and terrible. 
He took down Mr. Jacocks’s and Mr. 
Sherwin’s and dad’s addresses, and he 
said that if we did not pay him what we 
owed him he would put Fidenia and 
Sarah Delle and me in jail. (The rest 
of the girls had sort of slithered out, one 
by one, and were now gone.) At this 
Sarah Delle began to cry. But Mr. 
Short said he would see our parents 
first, at an early date. His words had 
an omniverous sound. 

I went home slowly, with the fifteen 
dollars and three cents in the cigar-box. 
I had been intending to give it to my 
father to keep for me, but after what had 
happened something warned me to take 
care of it myself. And I am glad I did. 

The reason for my being glad is be- 
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ause Mr. Short did not even wait until 
linner Was Over. He came just as Rose 

bringing in the sweetless desert 
fruit chopped up and stuck together 
with wobbly gelatine. 

When I heard that there was a 
strange man in the reception-room to see 
father, I had a 
feeling that all 


was not well. . 
Peeking through F 
the portieres, Y 


I . 
saw that I had 
been right, and, 
putting on my 
coat and hat, | 
flew quietly out 
the side door and 
over to Sarah 
De lle Ss house. 
Under the win- 
dow I gave a 
whistle which we 
only use to each 
other when 
something very 
important has 
happened, and 
which means, 
drop everything 
and come. 
Sarah Delle 
came. I guess 
she had been 
kind of uneasy. 
** Sarah Delle,” 
I whispered, 
“Mr. Short 1s at 
our house now. 
I do not need to 


E - 2 S ONE THING 
tell you what for. THERE | E THIN 


Dad hasn’t fin- 
ished his coffee 
yet, but he will in two minutes and then 
you know what will happen.” 

Sarah Delle wrang her hands in silent 
anguish. 

‘There is just one thing for us to do,” 
I said. ‘*We must go and give ourselves 
up to the police.” 

At this Sarah Delle wrang her hands 
harder than ever and began to cry. 

“Sarah Delle,” I said, sternly, “this 
is not a time to cry. We must act. I 
have been thinking the whole thing over. 
If we give ourselves up, explaining all, 

shall be martyrs for our beloved 
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country and have statues erected to us 
and our pictures in the paper, and out 
families will be ashamed of all the mean 
things they have done to us, — we 
are honored dead. And as it is, in a few 
minutes, when our parents “hae seen 
Mr. Short, there is sure to be something 
as unpleasant 
maybe more so 

which has no 
glory about it. 
After we are in 
jail there will be 
no use of thei 
scolding us. 
Mavbe thei 
hard hearts will 
even be softened 
and they will 
bring us choco- 
late and paper to 
write our me- 
moirs.”” 

Sarah Delle 
soon saw it as | 
did. She sneaked 
In to get her coat 
and give one last 
look at her be- 
loved family be- 
fore following me 
down the famil- 
lal street where 
oul footsteps 
would never re- 


¥ turn. 
x It was a long, 


weary walk to 
the police sta- 
tion and neither 
one of us had 
any money to 
ride on the car, 
r even refresh our weary feet with a 
sundz on the way. And when we got 
there things were not as we had expected 
them. 


FOR US TO DO. WE 
MUST GIVE OURSELVES UP TO THE POLICI 


( 


I mean, instead of joyfully seizing us 
and throwing us into a dark cell, they 
seemed to be surprised and not wish to 
put us in jail, even after I had told the 
man at the desk that we were hardened 
criminals and had stole n a hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars’ worth of furniture 
and a bed besides, and that Mr. Short 
was even now searching for us. They 
asked us all kinds of questions, and 
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where we lived. At first they said they 
could not arrest us without a warrant, 
but I told them we would never leave 
that station-house till they did. After 
talking together in low tones, and tele- 
phoning, and I don’t know what all, 
they finally said, all right, but we’d have 
to wait there awhile until a cell was 
ready. ‘They had to put new straw in for 
us to sleep on. I asked if they didn’t 
want to put chains on us, but the man 
at the desk said no, those had gone out 
of style. sat down and waited. 
It took them an awfully long time. No- 
body said anything to us and it was hot 
and stuffy, and Sarah Delle 
did not want to be a martyr, after all, 
but would rather go home, even if the 
family did make trouble. At least it 
would be over sooner. 

It was just as I was wondering what 
to do that the door opened and father 
camein. Mr. Short was not with him. 

| forgot that | was arrested and gave 
one leap to him. I guess I cried some 
myself, and tried to tell him, all at once, 
about the white elephants and Mr. 
Short’s bed and being a patriot and the 
wool socks. He did not scold me, but 
just blew his nose and patted me on the 
back. It came over me with a gush that 
it would be terrible to leave my father 
for a stony jail and bring down disgrace 
on his hairs, which were not white now, 
but would be sometime. But I guess 
my father must be an influential citizen, 
because after he came nothing more was 
said about getting the cell ready for 
Sarah Delle and me. I found that we 
were to go home with him. My father 
shook hands with the officer at the desk 
and said that if ever there was anything 

though | don’t see what the officer had 
done. 

Anyway, we went home. Father left 
Sarah Delle at her door with a few 
words, and I saw Mrs. Sherwin kissing 


SO We 


said she 


her, so I guess it was all right. I had a 
talk with father in the library. He said 
that he and Mr. Jacocks and Sarah 


Delle’s father had arranged about Mr. 
Short. He said that he wished that 
everybody was as patriotic as Fidenia 


and Sarah Delle and me; if they were 
the war would be over quick. But he 
said that there were a great many 


things I did not understand, and after 
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this I must come to him before at- 
tempting things of this kind. I promised 
I would. 

Later | heard him say to mother that 
he didn’t want to hear a word of Kit’ 
twitting me about what had happened 
and didn’t mother think it might bs 
better if she would take enough tim 
from the Red Cross to play with me 
little? 

Monday Sarah Delle telephoned me 
to come over. She wanted to consult m¢ 
about a letter that had come from thx 
White House and that she was afraid t 
open after having a writter 
contract with the government to furnis! 
thousands of dollars’ worth of ammuni 
tions, maybe they would stand us uy 
against a stone wall and shoot us in th 
cold gray light. But they weren’t going 
to at all. The letter was a noble epistol 
from the President’s secretary. It 
thanked us in the name of the nation, 
but, it said, the country was now being 
well provided with ammunitions and 
maybe we'd better use our money for 
the Red Cross. On the whole, we were 
glad to have it decided that way. 

“I suppose we shall have to learn t 
knit,” Sarah Delle said. 

“T suppose so,” I agreed. ‘* Well, it’s 
fashionable, that’s one thing.” 

“My dear!” Sarah Delle suddenly 
grasped my arm. “I know what we'll 
do. With the three cents of our fifteen 
dollars and three cents we'll send a 
courteous reply. With the fifteen dollars 
we'll buy us each a knitting-bag. I’ve 
been wild for one, and they have simply 
adorable ones at the Fancy Shop, with 
apples and tomatoes on them, for seven- 
hfty each. That ‘Il just use our money! 
Doesn’t it seem like Providence?” 

Well, it did. Fidenia, when she saw 
our bags, did not think so. She said 
part of the money ought to be used for a 
bag for her. But she had not been to 
jail, and, besides, there was only enough 
money for two bags. She made herself 
unpleasant, but one can endure any- 
thing, feeling that it is for the sake of 
her country. 

When our white elephant sale is for- 
gotten I am going to try to get mother 
to buy me that bed from Mr. Short. 
I shall be blighted if I have to live my 
life without it. 


because, 














The Country 


BY THEODORE 


ay SR OWAOW well | remember 


“ (a ENG him the tall, grave, 
\S aR slightly bent figure, the 


4 
oA H i) head like Plato’s o1 
v A Ret that of Diogenes, peer- 
{AN ing, all too kindly, into 
oe ae the faces of dishonest 
the mild, brown-gray eyes. In 
lition, he wore long, full, brown- 
whiskers, in winter a long gray 


soiled and patched toward 
soft black hat that hung 
rkeninely over his eyes. But what a 
tor! And how simple, and often non- 
so many of his reme- 


rcoat 


last), a 


g-storey, were 


youl father is very sick. 
you what you can do for 
along the Cheever- 
about a mile or two and ask 
farmer this side of the creek to let 
a good big handful of peach 
prigs—about so many—see? Say that 
Doctor Gridley said he was to give them 


‘My son, 
Now, [Il tell 
You go out here 

n road 


have 


uu for him. Then, Mrs. , when 
brings them, you take a few, not 
ore than seven Ol eight, and break 


them up and steep them in hot water 
have an amber-colored tea. 

about three or four tea- 
three or four 


intil you 
Give Mr. 


poonfuls of that every 


hours, and I hope we'll find he'll do 
bett 4 ¢ Chis kidney case 1S severe, 
know, but he’ll come around all right.” 


My father had been very 
that we thought he 
house 


And he did. 
ill, so weak at last 
Vas sure to die. The 
time 
and fear, with 
sufferér, and 


V Was SO 
somber at. the 
pity for the 


groans of distress on his 


depre Sst n 


part; and then the solemn visits of the 
doctor, made pleasant by his wise, 
kindly humor and his hopeful predic- 


tions, and ending in _ mild prescrip- 
tion, which resulted, in this case, in a 
cure. He was ssc ac so remote at 
times, in reality so near, and wholly 
thoughtful. 
On this occasion I went out along the 
Vo. CXXXVII.—No. 818.—25 





an atmosphere of 


Doctor 
DREISER 


country road of a March 
I was full of thoughts of his 
a doctor. H« seemed SO 
to everybody. | 
medicine or how 
but I felt sure that he 
would save my father 
conservative, 
speculative, doubtful manner. What a 
vonderful man he must be to know all 
these things—that peach sprouts, for 
instance, were an antidote to the agony 


long, cold, 
evening. 

importance as 
necessary to us, as 
knew about 
lives were 
did and that he 
In spite of his 


nothing 
saved, 


alw avs 


of gall-stones! 

As I walked 
country life 
tions were impressed upon me, even 
though | young. So few here 
could afford to pay for expensive pre- 
scriptions — ourselves especially and 
Doctor Gridley knew that and took it 
into consideration, SO rare ly did he ordet 
anything from a drug-store. Most often 
what he prescribed he took out of a case, 
compounded, as it were, in our presence, 

\ brisk wind had fluttered snow in the 
morning, and now the ground was white, 
with a sinking red sun shining across it, 
a sense of spring in the air. Being un- 
known to these farmers, | wondered if 
any one of them would really cut me a 
double handful of fresh young peach 
sprigs or suckers from their young trees, 
as the doctor had said. Did they really 
know him? Some one along the road 
a home-driving farmer—told me of an 
old Mr. Mills who had a five-acre or- 
chard farther on. In a little while | 
came to his door and was confronted by 
a thin, gaunt, bespectacled woman, who 
called to a man inside: 

‘Henry, here’s a little boy says Doc- 
tor Gridley said you were to cut him a 
double handful of peach sprigs. 

Henry now came forward—a tall, 
bony farmer in high boots and an old 
wool-lined leather and a cap of 
wool. 

** Doctor Gridley cha, did he?” 
he observed, eying me most critically. 


along, the simplicity of 
and its needs and depriva- 


Was SO 


coat 


sent 
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“Yes, sit 

“What’s the 
want with ’em? 

Te. sir. 
ney trouble, 
was to come out here.’ 

“Oh, all right. Wait ’ll I git my big 
knife,” and back he went, returning 
later with a large, horn-handled knife, 
which he opened. He preceded me out 
through the barn lot and into the or- 
chard beyond. 

“Doctor Gridley sent cha, did he, 
huh?” he asked as he went. “Well, I 
guess we all have ter comply with what- 
ever the doctor orders. We're all apt ter 
git sick now an’ ag’in,” and, talking 
trivialities of a like character, he cut me 
an armful, saying: ‘I might as well give 
ya too many as too few. Peach sprigs! 
Now, I never heered 0’ them bein’ good 
fer anythin’, but I reckon the doctor 
knows what he’s talkin’ about. He usu- 
ally does—or that’s what we think 
around here, anyhow.” 

In the dusk I trudged home with 
my armful, my fingers cold. The next 
morning, the tea having been brewed 
and taken, my father was better. In a 
week or two he was up and around, as 
well as ever, and during this time he 
commented on the efficacy of this tea, 
a strange remedy, something new to 
him, which caused the whole incident to 
be impressed upon my mind. The doctor 
had told him that if at any time in the 
future he so troubled again and 
could get fresh young peach sprigs for 
a tea, he would find that it would help 
him. And the expense for drugs was 
exactly nothing. 

In later years I came to know him 
better—this thoughtful, crusty, kindly 
soul, always so ready to come at all 
hours when his cases permitted, so anx- 
ious to see that his patients were not 
taxed beyond their resources financially. 

I remember once, one of my sisters 
being very ill, so ill that we were begin- 


matter? What does he 
Do ya know 

My father’s sick with kid- 

and Doctor Gridley said I 


was 


ning to fear death, one and another of 


us had to take turns sitting up with her 
at night to help and to give her 
medicine regularly. During one of the 


nights when I was sitting up, dozing, 
reading, and listening to the wind in the 
pines outside, she seemed to get worse 
persistently. 


Her 


fever rose, and she 
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complained of such aches and pains t! 
finally I had to go and call my mot! 
A consultation with her finally resul: 
in my being sent for Doctor Gridley 
no telephones in those days—to tell h 
although she hesitated so to do, | 
she felt, and ask him if he would 
come. 

I was only fourteen. The street gp 
which I had to go was quite dark, 
town lights being put out at 2 a.m. 
reason of thrift, perhaps. There was 
high wind that cried in the trees. 
shoes on the boardwalks here and thx 
sounded like the thuds of a giant. | : 

call progressing in a shivery, ghost-lil 
sort of way, expecting at any step 

encounter goblins of the most approv: 
form, until finally the well-known out- 
lines of the house of the doctor on t! 
main street — yellow, many-roomed, 

wide porch in front—came, because of 
very small lamp in a very large gla 
case to one side of the door, into view. 

Here I knocked, and then knock: 
more. No reply. I then made a sti 
more forceful effort. Finally, throug 
one of the red-glass panels which graced 
either side of the door I saw at the head 
of the stairs the lengthy figure of t 
doctor, arrayed in a long white night 
shirt, and carrying a small glass hand 
lamp. His feet were in gray-flanne! 
slippers, and his whiskers stuck out most 
discordantly. 

“Wait! Wait!” I 

“T’ll be there! 


heard him call. 
I’m coming! Don’t mak: 

such a fuss! It seems as though I neve: 

get a real good night’s rest any more.” 

He came on, opened the door, and 
looked out. 

“Well,” he demanded, a little fussily 
for him, “what’s the matter now? 

“Doctor,” I began, and proceeded to 
explain all my sister’s aches and pains, 
winding up by saying that my mothe: 
said, ‘‘Wouldn’t he please come at 
once?” 

“Your mother!” he grumbled. ‘What 
can I doif I do come down? Not a thing 
Feel her pulse and tell her she’s all right. 
That’s every bit I can do. Your mother 
knows that as well as I do. That disease 
has to run its course.” He looked at m« 
as though I were to blame, then added, 
aa alling me up this way at three in the 
morning! 











CHI 
But she’s in such pain, Doctor,” I 
lained. 
\ll right—everybody has to have a 
pain! You can’t be sick without 


t 


[ know,” | replied, disconsolately, 
that my sister might 
awful 


since rely 


‘but she’s in such pain, 


Well, 


go on,” he replied, turning up 
echt. “I know it’s all foolishness, 
I'll come. You go back and tell 


mother that el be the re la little 


but it’s all nonsense, nonsense. She 
a bit sicker than I am right this 
ite, not a bit * and he closed the 
and went up-stairs. 

Lo me this seemed just the least bit 
nh TtofT the doctor, although, as | 


ned afterward, he was probably 


isleep and tired—dragged out of his 


possibly, once or twice more in the 
night 
| due time the doctor came. Phe 
zure was apparently nothing which 
id not have waited until morning. 
wever, he left some new cure, pos- 


clear water in a bottle, and de- 
irted. But the night trials of doctors 
d their patients, especially in the coun- 
vere fixed in my mind then. 


One of the next interesting impres- 


| gaine d of the doctor was that of 


him hobbling about our town on 
his medicine-case held in one 
with a crutch, visiting his 
nts, when he himself appeared to be 
ill as to require medical attention. 
vas suffering from some severe form 
rheumatism at the time, but this, 
pparently, was not sufficient to keep 
from those who in his judgment 
probably needed his services more than 
he did e rest. 

One of the truly interesting things 
about Doctor Gridley, as I early began 
to note, was his profound indifference to 
what might be called his material wel- 
fare. Why, I have often asked myself, 
should a man of so much genuine ability 
choose to ignore the gauds and plaudits 
and pleasures of the gayer, smarter 
world outside, in which he might readily 
have to thus devote himself and 
all his talents to a simple rural com- 
munity? For that he was an extremely 
able physician there was not the slight- 


y 
| 
{ 


1 along 
Hi 


him 


shone, 
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est doubt. Other 
towns about, 


Chicago, 


physicians from other 
and even so fat 

repeatedly calling him 
into consultation. That he knew life 
much of it—as only a priest or 
of true wisdom can know it, 
from many incidents, of which | 
sequently learned, and yet here he was, 
hidden away in this simple rural world, 
surrounded probably by his Rabelais, 
his Burton, his Frazer, and his Mon- 
taigne, and dreaming what dreams 
thinking what thoughts? 

“Say,” an old patient, friend, and 
neighbor of his remarked to me 
vears later when we had both removed to 


away as 
were 


a doctor 
was evident 
sub- 


once 


*‘one of the sweetest recol 
lections of my life is to picture old 
Doctor Gridley, Ed Boulder who used 
to run the hotel over at Sleichertown, 


another city, 


Congressman Barr, and Judge Morgan, 
sitting out in front of Boulder’s hotel 


over there of a summer evening, and 
haw-hawing over the funny stories which 
Boulder was always telling, while they 
were waiting for the Pierceton 
Doctor Gridley’s laugh, so soft to begin 
with, but growing in force and volume 
until it was a jolly shout. And the green 
helds all around. And Mrs. Calder’s 
drove of geese over the way honking, 
too, as geese will whenever people begin 
to talk or laugh. It was delicious.’ 

One of the most significant traits of 
his character, as might have been predi- 
cated from the above, was his absolute 
indifference to actual money, the very 
cash, one would think, with which he 
needed to buy his own supplies. During 
his life his wife, who was a thrifty, hard- 
working woman, used frequently, as | 
learned after, to comment on this; but 
to no result. He could not be made to 
charge where he did not need to, nor 
collect where he knew the people were 
poor. 

“Once he became angry at my uncle,” 
his daughter once told me, ‘‘ because he 
offered to collect for him for three per 
cent., dunning his patients for their 
debts, and another time he dissolved 
partnership with a local physician who 
insisted that he ought to be more careful 
to charge and collect.’ 

This generosity on his part frequently 
led to some very interesting results. On 
for instance, when he was 


bus. 


one occ asion, 
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sitting out on his front lawn in Warsaw, 
smoking, his chair tilted back against 
a tree and his legs crossed in the fashion 
known as “‘jack-knife,” a poorly dressed 
farmer without a coat came up and, 
after saluting the doctor, began to ex- 
plain that his wife was sick and that he 
had come to get the doctor’s advice. 
He seemed quite disturbed and every 
now and then wiped his brow, while the 
doctor listened with an occasional ques- 
tion or gently accented “‘Uh-huh, uh- 
huh!” until the story was all told and 
the advice ready to be received. When 
this was given in a low, reassuring tone, 
he took from his pocket his little book of 
blanks and wrote out a _ prescription, 
after which he handed it to the man and 
began talking again. ‘The latter took 
out a silver dollar and handed it to him, 
the which he turned idly between his 
fingers for a few seconds, then searched 
in his pocket for a mate to it, and, playing 
with them awhile as he talked, finally 
handed back the dollar to the farmer. 

“You take that,” he said, pleasantly, 
“and go down to the drug-store and 
have the prescription filled. I think 
your wife will be all right.” 

When he had gone the doctor sat there 
a long time, meditatively pufhng the 
smoke from his cob pipe and turning his 
own dollar over in his hand. After a 
time he looked up at his daughter, who 
was present, and said: 

“Tl was just thinking what a short 
time it took me to write that prescrip- 
tion and what a long time it took him to 
earn that dollar. I guess he needs the 
dollar more than I do.” 

In the same spirit of this generosity, 
he was one day sitting in his yard of a 
summer day, sunning himself and smok- 
ing, a favorite pleasure of his, when two 
men rode up to his gate from opposite 
directions and simultaneously hailed 
him. He arose and went out to meet 
them. His wife, who was sewing just 
inside the hall, as she usually was when 
her husband was outside, leaned forward 
in her chair to see through the door, and 
took note of who they were. Both were 
men in whose families the doctor had 
practised for years. One was a prosper- 
ous farmer who always paid his “doc- 
tor’s bills,’ and the other was a miller, 
a ne’er-do-well, with a delicate wife and 
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a family of sickly children, who nx 
asked for a statement and never had « 
sent him, and who only occasionally : 

at great intervals handed the » i 
dollar in payment for his many servi: 
Both men talked to him a little wl 
and then rode away, after which he 
turned to the house, calling to Eno 
his old negro servant, to bring his hor 
and then went into his study to prepa 
his medicine-case. Mrs. Gridley, w! 
was naturally interested in his finan: 
welfare and who at times had to plead 
with him not to let his generosity stand 
wholly in the way of his judgment, i 
quired of him as he came out: 

“Now, Doctor, which of those 
men are you going with?” 

“Why, Miss Susan,” he replied 
favorite manner of addressing his wit 
the note of apology in his voice showing 
that he knew very well what she was 
thinking about, “I’m going with W— 

“T don’t think that is right,” she 1 
plied, with mild emphasis. “‘Mr. N 
is as good a friend of yours as W— 
and he always pays you.” 

““Now, Miss Susan,” he return 
coaxingly, ‘“* N—— can go to Piercet: 
and get Doctor Bodine, and W—— can’ 
get any one but me. You surel 
wouldn’t have left him without an 
one?” 

What the effect of such an attitud 
was may be judged when it is relate 
that there was scarcely a man, woman, 
or child in the entire county who had 
not at some time or other been direct 
or indirectly benefited by the kindly 
wisdom of this Samaritan. He wa 
nearly everybody’s doctor, in the las 
extremity, either as consultant or ies 
wise. Everywhere he went, by ever) 
lane and hollow that he fared, he wa 
constantly being called into service by 
some one—the well-to-do as well as by 
those who had nothing; and in both 
cases he was equally keen to give th 
same degree of painstaking skill, finding 
something in the very poor—a humanity 
and possibly an art interest—which de- 
tained and fascinated him. The very, 
very poor were as much his patients as, 
if not more so than, the well-to-do, al- 
though his repute was such that all felt 
that they needed and demanded him. I! 
anything, he was a little more prone t: 
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wer at the bedside of the very poor 
and neglected than anywhere else. 

‘He was always doing it,” said his 
daughter, “‘and my mother used to 
worry over it. She declared that of all 
things earthly, papa loved an unfortu- 
nate person; the greater the misfortune, 
the greater his care.” 

In our town was an old and very dis- 
tinguished colonel, comparatively rich, 
ind very crotchety, who had won con- 
siderable honors for himself during the 
Civil War. He was a figure, and very 

nuch looked up to by all. People were, 
n the main, overawed by and _ highly 
respectful of him. Plainly, he was one 
orn to command, as I used to think—a 
remote, stern soul—yet to Doctor Grid- 
ley he was little more than a child 
school-boy—one to be bossed on occa- 
sion and made to behave. Plainly, the 
loctor had the conviction that all of us, 
great and small, were very much in need 
of sympathy and care and that he, the 
doctor, was the one to provide it. At 
any rate, the latter had known the 

mane long and well, and in a public 
ay—at the principal street corner, for 
instance, or in the post-ofhice where we 
chool-children were wont to congregate 

-it was not at all surprising to hear him 
take the old colonel, who was quite frail 

, to task for not taking better care 
f himself—coming out, for instance, 
without his rubbers or his overcoat in 
wet or chilly weather, and in other ways 
misbehaving himself. 

“There you go again!’ I once heard 
him call to the colonel, as the latter was 
leaving the post-office and he was enter- 
ing (there was no rural free delivery in 
those days), “‘walking around without 
your rubbers, and no overcoat! You 
want to get me up in the night again, 
do you?” 

“It didn’t seem so damp when I 
started out, Doctor.” 

“And of course it was too much trou- 
ble to go back! You wouldn’t feel that 
way if you couldn’t come out at all, 
perhaps.” 

“Pll put ’em on! I'll put ’em on! 
Only, please don’t fuss, Doctor. I'll go 
back to the house and put ’em on.” 

The doctor merely stared after him 
quizzically, like an old schoolmaster, 


as the rather stately colonel marched off. 
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Another of his patients was an old 
Mr. Pegram, a large, kind, big-hearted 
man, who was very fond of the doctor, 
but who had an exceedingly irascible 
temper, and who was the victim of some 
obscure malady which medicine ap- 
parently failed at times to relieve. This 
seemed to increase his irritability a great 
deal, so much so that the doctor had at 
last discovered that if he could get Mr. 
Pegram angry enough the malady would 
occasionally disappear. This sometimes 
seemed as good a remedy as any, and 
in consequence he was occasionally in- 
clined to try it. 

Among other things this old gentle- 
man was the possessor of a handsome 
buffalo-robe which, according to a story 
that long went the rounds locally, he 
once promised to leave to the doctor 
when he died. At the same time all 
reference to death both pained and irri- 
tated him greatly—a fact which the 
doctor knew. Finding the old gentle- 
man in a most complaining and hopeless 
mood one night, not to be dealt with, 
indeed, in any reasoning way, the doc- 
tor returned to his home and early the 
next day without any other word sent 
old Enoch, his negro servant, around to 
get, as he said, the buffalo-robe—a re- 
quest which would indicate, of course, 
that the doctor had concluded that old 
Mr. Pegram had died—or was about to 

hopeless case. When ushered into 
the latter’s presence, Enoch began inno- 
cently enough: 

“De doctah say dat 
Peg’am hab subspired, 
dat ba-ba-buffalo-robe.” 

“What!”’ shouted the old irascible, 
rising and clambering out of his bed, 
“What's that? Buffalo-robe! By God! 
You go back and tell old Doc Gridley 
that I ain’t dead yet by a damned sight! 
No, sir!” and forthwith he dressed him- 
self and was out and around the same 
day. 

Persons who met the doctor, as | 
heard years later from his daughter and 
from others who had known him, were 
frequently asking him, just in a social 
way, what to do for certain ailments, 
and he would as often reply in a humor- 
ous and half-vagrom manner that if he 
were in their place he would do or take 
so-and-so, not meaning really that they 


now dat Mr. 
he was to hab 
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should do so, but merely to get rid 
them, and indicating, of course, any one 
of a hundred harmless things—never 
one that could really have proved injuri- 
ous to any one. Once, according to his 
daughter, as he was driving into town 
from somewhere, he met a man on a lum- 
ber wagon whom he scarcely knew, but 
who knew him well enough, who stopped 
him and, 
uppel tip of his eat 
would do for it. 

“Cn.” said the doctor, idly and jest- 
ingly, “I think I’d cut it off.” 

“Yes,” said the man, very much 
advice; “‘with 


showing him a sore on the 
asked him what he 


pleased with this free 
what, Doctor?” 

“Oh, I think I'd use a pair of scissors,’ 
he replied, amusedly, scarcely assuming 
that his 1¢ sting would be take n sé riously ° 

Lhe drive jogged on and the doctor 
did not see or hear of him again until 
some two months later, when, meeting 
him in the street, the driver smilingly 
approached him and_ enthusiastically 
exclaimed: 

“Well, Doc, you se¢ I cut ’er off, and 
she got well!” 

“so replied the doctor, solemnly, 
not remembering anything about the 
case, but willing to appear interested— 
“‘what was it you cut off?” 

*“Why, that sore on my ear up here, 
you know. You told me to cut it off, 
and I did.’ 

“Yes,” said the doctor, 
curious and a little amazed; “with 
what?” 

“Why, with a pair of scissors, Doc, 
just like you said.” 

The doctor stared at him, the whole 
thing coming gradually back to him. 

* But didn’t you have some trouble in 
cutting it off?” he inquired, in disturbed 
astonishment. 

“No, no,” said the driver; “I made 
"em shiz rp, all right. I spent two days 
whettin’ ’em up, and Bob Hart cut ’er 
off fer me. They cut, all right, but I tell 
you she hurt when she went through the 
gristle. 

He smiled in pleased remembrance of 
his surgical operation, and the doctor 
smiled also, but, according to his daugh- 
ter, he decided to give no more idle 
advice of that kind. 

In the school which I attended for a 


becoming 


period were two of his sons, Fred and 
Walter. Both were very fond of birc 
and kept a number of one kind and ; 
other about their home—not in cag: 
as some might do, but inveigled and 
trained as pets, and living in the vari 
open bird-houses fxed about the yard 
on poles. The doctor himself was | 
tensely fond of them and of all othe: 
birds, and, according to his daught 
and his sons, always anticipated thi 
spring return — blackbirds, blue ja 
vrens, and robins—with a_ hopet 
“Well, now, they "Il soon be here agai 
One of the most interesting of his bird 
friendships was that which existed | 
tween him and a pair of crows he and |} 
sons had raised, “Jim” and “Zip” 
name. These crows came to know hi 
well and were finally so humanly 
tached to him that, according to | 
family, they would often fly two or thr 
miles out of town to meet him and wou 
then accompany hin, lighting on fen 
and trees by the way, and cawing to hin 
as he drove along! Both of them we 
great thieves, and would steal anythi 
from a bit of thread up to a sewin; 
machine, if they could have carried 
hey were always walking about tl 
house, cheerfully looking for what they 
might devour, and on one occasion cai 
ried off a set of spoons, which they hid 
about the eaves of the house. On an 
other bonnets they stole a half-dozen 
tin-handled pocket-knives, which tl 
doctor had bought for the children, and 
which the crows seemed to like for th 
brightness of the metal. They were re- 
covered once by the children, stolen 
again by the crows, recovered once more, 
and so on, until at last it was a question 
as to which were the rightful owners. 
The doctor was sitting in front of a 
store one day in the business heart of th 
town where he liked also to linger in fair 
weather, when suddenly he saw one of 
his crows, flying high overhead and bear- 
ing something in its beak which it 
dropped into the road scarcely a hun- 
dred feet away. Interested to see what 
it was the bird had been carrying, h¢ 
went to the spot where he saw it fall, 
and there found one of the tin-handled 
knives which the crow had been carry- 
ing to a safe hiding-place. He picked it 
up, and, when he returned home that 
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rht, asked one of his boys if he could 
d him a knife. 
‘No,” said his son. ‘‘Our knives are 
lost. The crows took them.” 
‘| knew that,” said the doctor, sweet- 
“and so when I met Zip up-town 
t now I asked her to lend me one, and 
e did. Here it is.” 
He pulled out the knife and handed it 
the boy, and, when the latter expressed 
subt and wonder, insisted that the 
w had lent it to him; a joke which 
ded in his always asking one of the 
ildren to run and ask Zip if she would 
end him a knife, whenever he chanced 
{ need one. 
\lthough a sad man at times, as I 
inderstood, the doctor was not a hypo- 
ndriac, and in many ways, béth by 
ictical jokes and the humoring of odd 
,aracters, sought relief from the in- 
nse emotional strain which the large 
practice of his profession put upon him. 
One of his greatest reliefs was the carry- 
out of these same practical jokes, 
| he had been known to go to no little 
sible at times to work up a good laugh. 
One of the, to him, richest jokes, and 
which he always enjoyed telling, 
elated to a country singing-school lo- 
ted in the neighborhood of Pierceton, 
in which reading (the alphabet, at least), 
pelling, geography, arithmetic, rules of 
rammar, and so forth, were still taught 
by a process of singing. The method 
idopted in this form of education was to 
have the scholar memorize all knowledge 
by singing it. Thus in the case of 
geography the students would sing the 
ame of the country, then its mountains, 
then the highest peaks, cities, rivers, 
principal points of interest, and so on, 
intil all information about that particu- 
lar country had been duly memorized in 
song or rhyme. Occasionally they would 
have a school-day on which the local 
dignitaries would be invited, and on a 
number of these occasions the doctor 
for amusement’s sake merely, a 
grave and reverent listener. On one 
occasion, however, he was merely pass- 
ing the school, when, hearing “‘ Africa-a, 
Africa-a, mountains of the moo-oo-oon” 
drawled out of the windows, he decided 
to stop in and listen awhile. Having 
tethered his horse outside, he knocked 
at the door and was received by the lit- 


was, 
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tle English singing teacher, who, after 
showing him to a seat, immediately 
called upon the class for an exhibition of 
their finest wisdom. When they had 
finished this, the teacher turned to him 
and inquired if there was anything he 
would especially like them to sing. 

“No,” said the doctor, gravely, and 
with an amused twinkle in his eye, no 
doubt. “I had thought of asking you to 
sing the Rocky Mountains, but, as the 
mountains are so high and the amount 
of time I have so limited, I have decided 
that perhaps it will be asking too much.” 

“Oh, not at all, not at all,” airily re- 
plied the teacher, and, turning to his 
class, he exclaimed with a very superior 
smile, ‘‘ Now, ladies and gentlemen, ’ere 
is a scientific gentleman who thinks it 
is ’arder to sing of ’1gh mountings than 
itis to sing of /ow mountings.”’ And forth- 
with the class began to demonstrate that 
in respect to the vocal qualities of 
mountains there was no difference at all. 

Only those, however, who knew Doc- 
tor Gridley in the sick-room and knew 
him well, ever discovered the really 
finest trait of his character—a keen, un- 
shielded sensibility to, and sympathy 
for, all human suffering, that could not 
bear to inflict the slightest additional 
pain. He was really, in the main, a 
man of soft tones and unctuous laugh- 
ter, of gentle touch and gentle step, and 
a devotion to duty that carried him far 
beyond his interests or his personal well- 
being. One of his chief compunctions, ac- 
cording to his daughter, was the telling 
friends or relatives of any stricken per- 
son that there was no hope. Instead, he 
would use every delicate shade of phras- 
ing and tone in imparting the fateful 
words, 1 in order to give less pain, if pos- 
sible. ‘‘I remember in the case of my 
father,”’ said one of his friends, “‘when 
the last day came and knowing the end 
was near, he was compelled to make 
some preliminary discouraging remark, 
I bent over with my ear against my 
father’s chest and said: ‘Doctor Grid- 
ley, the disease is under control, I think. 
I can hear the respiration to the bottom 
of the lungs.’ 

***Ves, yes,’ he answered me, sadly, 
but now with an implication which a 
by no means be misunderstood, is 
nearly always so. The failure is in i 
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Vitality runs too 
first, ‘Your 


recuperative energy. 
low.’ It meant from the 
father will not live.’” 

In the case of a little child with men- 
ingitis, the same person was sent to him 
to ask what of the child—better or 
worse. His answer was, “He ts passing 
as free from pain as ever | knew a case of 
this kind.” 

In vet another case of a dying woman, 
one ol her relatives inquired, ** Doctor, 
dangerous?” ‘Not in the 
nature of the malady, madam,” was his 
sad and sympathetic reply, “‘but fatal 
condition it mects. Hope 

There is nothing to resist the 


1S this case 


in the 
broken 
damage.” 

One of his 
learned later, was a poor old unfortunate 
by the name of Id Logan, who had a 
little cabin and an acre of ground a half- 
dozen miles west of Warsaw, and who 
existed from year to year, Heaven only 
knows how. 

Id never had any money, friends, or 
relatives, and was always troubled with 
illness or hunger in some form or other, 
and yet the doctor always spoke of him 
sympathetically as “ poor old Id Logan,” 
and would often call out there on his 
rounds to see how he was vetting along. 
One winter evening, as he was 
traveling homeward after a long day’s 
ride, he chanced to recollect the fact 
that he was in the neighborhood of his 
worthless old charge, and, fancying that 
he might be 1n need of something, turned 
his horse into the lane which led up to 
the door. When he reached the house 
he noticed that no smoke was coming 
from the chimney and that the windows 
were slightly rimmed with frost, as if 
there were no heat within. Rapping 
at the doot and receiving no response, 
he opened it and went in. There he 
found his old charge, sick and wandering 
in his mind, lying upon a broken-down 
bed and moaning in pain. There was 
no fire in the fireplace. The coverings 
with which the bed was fitted were but 
two or three old worn and faded quilts, 
and the snow was sifting in_ badly 
through the cracks, where the chinking 
had fallen out between the logs, and 
under the doors and windows. 

Going up to the sufferer and finding 
that some one of his old, and to the doc- 


perpetual charges, as | 


snowy 
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tor well-known, maladies had at 
secured a fatal grip upon him, he trst 
administered a tonic which he k 
would give him as much strength as ; 
sible, and then went out into the y 
where, after putting up his horse, 
gathered chips and wood from under 1 
and built a roaring fire. Hay 
done this, he put on the kettle, trimn 
the lamp, and, after preparing si 
stimulants as the patient could sta 


Snow 


took his place at the be dside, whe re 
re mained the W hole night long, kee p 
the fre going and the patient as c 
fortable as possible. ‘Loward mon 
the sufferer died, and when the sun 
well up he finally returned to his fam 
who anxiously solicited him as to 
whe reabouts. 

*T was with Id Logan,” he said. 

“What's ailing him now?” his dau 
ter inquired. 

“Nothing now,” he returned. 
was only last night,” and for years aft 
ward he commented on the death of 
“poor old Id,” saying always at the « 
clusion of his remarks that it must b 
dreadful thing to be sick and die with 
friends. 

His love for his old friends and fan 
ial objects was striking, and he could ] 
more bear to see an old friend dep: t 
than he could to lose one of his patient 
One of his oldest friends was a fine 
Christian lady by the name of Weel 
who lived down in Louter Creek bot 
toms and in whose household he | 
practised for nearly fifty years. During 
the latter part of his life, however, t] 
family began to break up, and finall 
when there was no one left but tl 
mothe r, she decided to move over int ) 
Whitley County where she could st: 
with her daughter. Just before going, 
however, she expressed a wish to s 
Doctor Gridley and he called in upo: 
her. A little dinner had been prepare 
in honor of his coming. After it w 
over and the old times were fully di 
cussed, the little visit was fairly cor 
cluded and he was about to take h 
leave when Mrs. Weeks disappear 
from the room and then returned short! 
bearing upon her arm a beautiful yarn- 
spread which she held out before her, 
and, in her nervous, feeble way getti 
the attention of the little audience, said 


"’ “— 
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Doctor, I 
to live 


am going up to Whitley 
with my daughter and | 
suppose I will get to see you very 
any more. Like myself, you are 
g old and it will be too far for you 
me. But I want to give you this 
1 that | wove with my own hands 
| have been Sixty years of age. It 
very much, but it is meant for a 
f the love and esteem I bear you 
remembrance of all that you have 
r me and mine.” 
eyes were wet as she concluded, 
er voice quivering brought 
vard. The doctor, who had been 
taken by surprise by this kindly 
festation of regard, had risen during 
mpromptu address and now 
her, dignifed and 
his own eyes wet 
lation. 


as she 


stood 
emotionally 


lancing the homely gift upon his 
led hands, he waited until the 


of his own sentiment had slightly 


ded, when he replied: 

\ladam, I appreciate this gift with 
you have chosen to remember 
much as I honor the sentiment 


h has produced it. There are, I 
threads of feeling woven into it 
nger than any cords of and 
enduring than all the fabrics of 
world. I have been your physician 
for fifty years and have been a wit- 
of your joys and sorrows. But, as 
h as I esteem you and as highly as | 
ze this token of your regard, I can 
pt it but upon one condition, and 

t iss Mrs. Weeks, that you promise 

that, no matter how dark the night, 
stormy the sky, or how deep the 
iters that intervene, you will not fail 
send for me in your hour of need. It 
both my privilege and my pleasure 
nd I should not rest content unless | 
knew it were so.” 

When the old lady had promised, he 

ok his spread and, going out to his 
mounted and rode away to his 
wn home, where he related this incident 
ind ended with, “Now I want this put 
on my bed.” 

His daughter, who lovingly humored 
his every whim, immediately complied 
with his wish, and from that day to the 
hour of his death the spread was never 
ut of his service. 

Vou. CXXXVII.—No 


wool 


norse, 


818.—26 
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One of the most pleasing incidents to 
me was one which related to his last 
illness and death. Always, during his 
later years when he felt the least bit ill, 
he refused to prescribe for himself, say- 


ing that a doctor, if he knew anything 
at all, was never such a fool as 
to take his own medicine. Instead, 
and in sequence to this humorous atti- 


alw ays send for one of 
the younger men of the vicinity who 
were beginning to practise here—one, 
for instance, having other merits, 
needed and a bit of 
superior recognition occasionally to help 
him along. On this occasion he called in 
a very sober young doctor, one who was 
greatly admired but had very little 
practice as yet, and saying, “Doctor, 
I’m sick to-day,” lay back on his bed 
and waited for further developments. 

The latter, owing to Doctor Gridley’s 
great repute and knowledge, was very 
much flustered, so much so that he 
scarcely knew what to do. 

“Well, Doctor,” he finally said, after 
looking at his tongue, taking his pulse, 
and feeling his forehead, ‘‘you’re really 
a better judge of your own condition 
than | am, I’m sure. What do you think 
I ought to give you?” 

“Now, Doctor,” replied Gridley, 
sweetly, “I’m your patient, and you're 
my doctor. I wouldn’t prescribe for 
myself for anything in the world and I’m 
going to take whatever you give me. 
That’s why I called you in. Now, you 
just give me what you think my condi- 
tion requires and I'll take it. 

The young doctor, meditating on all 
that was new or faddistic, decided at 


tude, he would 


W ho, 


some assurance 


last that, just for variation’s sake, he 
would give the doctor something of 
which he had only recently heard, a 


sample of which he had with him, and 
which had been acclaimed in the medical 
papers as very effective. Without ask- 
ing the doctor whether he had ever 
heard of it or what he thought, he merely 
prescribed it. 

“Well, now, I like that,’ commented 
Gridley, solemnly. “I never heard of 
that before in my life, but it sounds 
plausible. I'll take it, and we'll see. 
What’s more, I like a young doctor like 
yourself who thinks up ways of his 
own—” and, according to his daughter, 
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he did take it and was helped, and al- 
ways said that what young doctors 
needed to do was to keep abreast of the 
latest medical developments; that medi- 
cine was changing, and perhaps it was 
just as well that old doctors died or 
went to school again! He was so old and 
feeble, however, that he did not long 
survive, and when the time came was 
really glad to go. 

One of the sweetest and most inter- 
esting of all his mental phases was, as | 
have reason to know, his attitude tow- 
ard the problem of suffering and death, 
an attitude so full of the human qualities 
of wonder, sympathy, tenderness, and 
trust that he could scarcely view them 
without exhibiting the emotion he felt. 
He was a constant student of the phe- 
nomena of dissolution, and in one in- 
stance calmly declared it as his beliet 
that when a man was dead he was dead, 
and that was the end of him, consciously. 
At other times he modified his view to 
one of an almost prayerful hope, and in 
reading Emily Bronté’s somewhat mor- 
bid story of Wuthering Heights, his copy 
of which I long had in my possession, | 
noted that he had annotated numerous 
passages relative to death and a future 
life with interesting comments of his 
own. To one of these passages, which 
reads: 


I don’t know if it be a peculiarity with me, 
but I am seldom otherwise than happy while 
watching in the chamber of death, provided 
no frenzied or despairing mourner shares the 
duty with me. I see a repose that neither 
earth nor hell can break; and I feel an assur- 
ance of the endless and shadowless hereafter 

the eternity they have entered—where life 
is boundless in its duration, and love in its 
sympathy, and joy in its fullness. 


he had added on the margin: 


How often I have felt this very emotion. 
How natura! I know it to be. And what 
a consolation in the thought! 


Writing a final prescription for a 
young clergyman who was dying, there 
being no longer any hope, and for whom 
he had been most tenderly solicitous, he 
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added to the list of drugs he had wr 
in Latin the lines: 


In life’s closing hour, when the 
soul flies 
And death stills the heart’s last em 
Oh, then may the angel of mercy aris 
Like a star on eternity’s ocean! 


tren 


When he himself was upon his dé 
bed, he greeted his old friend Col 
Dyer—he of the absent overcoat 
overshoes—with: 

“Dyer, I’m almost gone. 
shadow of death. I am standing u 
the very brink. I cannot see clear 
cannot speak coherently, the filn 
death obstructs my sight; I know w 
this means. It is the end, but all is 
with me. I have no fear. I have 
and done things that would have | 
better left unsaid and undone, bi 
have never wilfully wronged a mai 
my life. I have no concern for my 
{ am concerned only for those I kk 
behind. I never saved money and | 
as poor as when I was born. We do 
know what there is in the future 
shut out from our view by a very t 


I am i 


veil. It seems to me there is a h 
somewhere that will lead us. sat 
across, but I cannot tell. No one 
tell.” 


Chis interesting speech, made scar 
a day before he closed his eves in dea 
was typical of his whole generous, tru 
ful, philosophical point of view. 

“If there be green fields and pla 
waters beyond the river that he 
calmly crossed,” so ran an editorial 
the local county paper edited by on¢ 
his most ardent admirers, “reserved | 
those who believe in and practise up 
the principle of ‘Do unto others as \ 
would have them do unto you,’ then t! 
Samaritan of the medical profession 
safe from all harm. If there be no 
sciousness, but only a mingling of t! 
which was gentleness and tendern 
here with the earth and the waters, th 


the greenness vf the one and the sp: 
kling limpidity of the other are ric! 
for that he lived, and wrought, and 

turned unto them so trustfully again.’ 








The 


Laugh 


BY MARY HEATON JVORSE 
we BPKOYIO one outside Dawes “Fine as silk,’’ he answered, cocking 
4 ISS eae Hole knows how the his one eye at Allen. 
\“y T strike on the Range ““Keep “em steady,” Allen suggested. 
As Ne ey started. Evenin Dawes’ Here he hesitated uncomfortably. One 
4 BaP Hole they couldn’t have of the men higher up had informed 


told you that a laugh 
5&2 began it. Every one 
from that of the 
explanation outside agitators” 
at comes to the mine-owner’s hand 
adily as a half-brick to the hand of a 
et — to the grandiloquent and 
stic one put forward by the cham- 
of ies a spontaneous uprising 


rarer s 


different theories, 


“<é 


re people.’ , 
Now the truth was neither one thing 

the other. You cannot explain 
that Outside agitators 
not send satished men, 
out r forty 


Way. 


KeS 


m, swinging ove 


| past the scarred anneal desola- 
tion of their mines. 

\s for a spontaneous uprising of the 
people—! 

[he reason why the men in Dawes 


Hole walked out was on account of Red 
larleton’s losing his punch. A laugh did 
it—but for the laugh he might have 
back. As it was, Red Tarleton, 

e egregious, met his match, and sud- 
denly the miners were on strike. 

They found the company off its 

iard. After the beginning of the war, 
when a wave of discontent darkened the 
face of labor, and fierce storms broke in 
one place 
the mines and the men in the office sat 
with their ears to the ground and re- 
ported no more than the usual incessant 
grumbling that was always in their ears 
like distant thunder, and an occasional 
act of violence, that was like a stab 
f lightning. To make sure they even 
gave a raise to avoid trouble, for Pitts- 
burg clamored for ore. 

*“How’s things at the Hole?’ young 
\llen in the company office asked Tarle- 
ton. 

Tarleton, the mine boss, straddled his 
chair, huge, predatory, gay. 


me 


hundreds of 
miles of 


and another, the foremen of 


that 
larleton to quit his funny busi- 
war-time was no time for mine 
bosses to get gay, and Allen had better 
give Tarleton a hint. 

A mine boss has legitimate power, but 
an unscrupulous boss can use this power 
in illegitimate ways. There was talk in 
the Range, plenty of it, of men buying 
good shifts from their bosses, for a man 
is paid by the number of tons of ore he 
mines. here are hard places that yield 
little and soft shifts that yield a 
great deal, and men who had worked to 
good ore found themselves suddenly 
transferred and their places given to a 
boss’s favorite. There were other ways 
in which a boss who needed a piece of 
change could get it—he could engage 1 
a raffle, for instance. The men—in 
theory didn’t have to take a chance. 
If any one wanted to complain, let him 
complain to the company and see what 
happened—they don’t believe in collec- 
tive bargaining on the Range. 

The company, however, doesn’t ap- 
prove of these things, and it was up to 
Allen to tell Tarleton as much. He found 
it hard to begin. Allen was young and 
romantic, and he fancied that all Tarle- 
ton needed to be the picture of a bucca- 
neer was a sash with a cutlass in it, and 
a parrot to yell “Pieces of Eight’ for 
him. Indeed, Allen was not so far 
wrong; the mine in its isolation was not 
unlike a ship with Tarleton its bucko 
mate. 

He ran the mine and the men in it. 
He drove them, he harried them, bullied 
them, fleeced them, but he jollied them, 
and on occasion got drunk with them. 
He went through life gay and vengeful, 
a smile on his face, his hand clenched in 
a fist, dominating by sheer vitality; he 
was rank with it, he wantoned in it. 


Allen that this was a good time for “ 
pirate 


ness re 


ore, 
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As Allen talked with him, he shifted 
his simile. ‘Tarleton man who 
invited similes, so like a natural force he 
seemed. Now he appeared to Allen like 
the utterance of one of the gaping mines; 
he was red and powerful, and as tricky, 
and he knew just as much about his duty 
to his neighbor. 

\llen became more and more embar- 
rassed as a realization of his inadequacy 
invaded him. Knowing his admonition 
would be like a pebble cast into the 
waters of eternity, he faltered out some- 
thing about care—tact—the men were 
restless. In the matter of women, now, 
there had been talk — Tarleton must 
know that there had. 

Tarleton threw back his red head so 
one could look down his red gullet while 
he laughed. His teeth were as white as 
an animal’s. 
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Was a 


**Ho-ho-ho!”” he howled. ‘‘ Ho-ho— 
talk, vou say—talk! Why wouldn’t 
there be?” 

Allen found himself laughing with 


Tarleton; that was the damnable charm 
of the man. Suddenly Tarleton stopped 
laughing; he thrust out his jaw at Allen 
menacingly, his face flushed to purple— 
to the color of the big mines—and a 
triangular patch of white on his forehead 
where the scar was gleamed out as if it 
had been greased. 


“Talk!” he cried. ‘“*Whotalks? What 
makes "um come with me, then—they 
know me “W hat makes *um come? They 
got eyes, ‘ain't they—an’ ears? They 


come o” their own free will, don’t they? 
Oh, I know ’um. I don’t put up no 
bluff with no girl. Let ’um stay home!” 
The storm had passed. His laughter 


boomed out agam. “But they can’t 
stay home —hey, Allen? — ho-ho-ho! 
Talk! You betcha!” 


Allen had the feeling of being made a 
partner in one of Tarleton’s rascalities. 

‘There wasn’t only talk of women,” 
he went on, feeling the need of keeping 
his self-respect. ‘“‘ There was talk of a— 


a—raffle.” 
“Oh—boy! The raffle—the raffle! 
Tarleton flung back his head again. 


An’ the Aus- 
‘What you goin’ to 
‘Don’t you want 
‘T’ll give you ten,’ 


“The old horse and shay! 
trian that won it! 

do with it?’ I says. 
to buy it?’ says he. 
I says. 


I felt gen’rous—I give ’um ten. 


some 
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Ho-ho! Ten! Say, Allen, 


you, anyway? The ol’ 


what’s « 
man tell y 
hold an equisatorium over me? | 


o’ trouble, is he? Tell him he sh 
worry. Ain’t the ore comin’ out? 

I paid to get out ore or am | paid t 
a sky pilot? Tell him”—he stuck 
his chest and beat upon it with the 
of his wide hand—*‘tell him that as 
movie star says, ‘He can buy me I: 
but not me private life.’ Get me, A 
—hey, boy ?” He strode to the door 
turned and smiled confidently at A 
and dropped - into a purring conve 
tional tone. ‘Tell the ol’ boy he d 
need to worry—honest. Them son 
guns to the Hole ain’t goin’ to m 
no row—not with me there.” He st: 
there large, his one eye twinkling v 
pugnacious malice, intact in his « 
belief in himself, a man, Allen decid 
on whom little was put over and 
could put over a whole lot. 

Before Tarleton could go out 
door flew open as though blown b 
wind, and a girl ran into him. ~~ 
garded Jlarleton with a sort of 
fury. 

“You couldn’t look where you 
goin’, could you, Mister Tarleton—\| 
ter-Red-Tarleton? I’m not afraid of 
and your one ugly eye!” 

She stood steady and her insult | 
the effect of level and calculated gi 
fire. She was angry, bet only as ang 
as she felt like being, riding her ang 
as though it were a horse of high 
tle. 

Tarleton looked at her, for once at 
loss, his mouth agape. 

She was small, but with the stro: 
build of a woman whose ancestors n 
long ago have worked in the fe 
Warmth glowed from her, the warm 
of anger, of generosity, of passion, ai 
yet she had the fire of her heart in c 
trol. Others would scorch and bu 
through it, but she would burn only 
she were a willing victim. The Orie: 
must have helped to make her. S$! 
had the beauty of Central-Europe: 
women of mixed blood. There was 
quality in her so foreign that to All: 


it was vaguely shocking. Her eyes we: 


black, not dark brown, but sloe-bla: 
and, like her hair, blazing darkly wit 
inner hre. 


She wore her America 
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thes and even her American speech 
a chance ornament. 
larleton’s eye wandered to her white 
hroat which sprang from her shoulders 
ind and lov ely. He noticed the pecul- 
whiteness and freshness of her skin. 
had the quality of wildness he had 
n before in the Austrian women, but 
irs was the wildness of young ani- 
and while animals can be tamed 
cowed, there was about this girl 
domitable quality. 
[hey had faced each other a moment 
fore she snapped: 
‘Keep your eyes to yourself! I ain’t 
okin’-glass.”” Then, turning to Allen, 
\re you the superintendent?” she 1n- 
red, politely. Her voice had dropped 
ctave. 
‘| represent 
en admitted. 
I’m Miss Moscovitch Mos- 
itch—and I’ve come to complain of 
She nodded her head insultingly 


the superintendent 


Tessie 


larleton’s direction. “Oh yes, you 

stay if you want,” she wheeled on 
m. “I’m not afraid of you, if my 
ther-in-law is! My brother-in-law’s 
mb. I savs to him, ‘You must be 
nb to stand it!’ If | was a mrner an’ 


one played me a trick like that, I’d 
ke an’ gouge his eye out!’ Her anger 
aped from her ever so little, and 
rleton saw his advantage. 


‘Haw-haw!” he laughed. ‘‘You’d 

uge it, would you? Hear her—she’d 
my ue. 

uge it!” He slapped his thigh in huge 

light. 


Che girl flushed and laughed, too—not 
ith Tarleton, but at herself. Then she 
rrew grave and accusing. 
‘This is what he did to my brother- 
1-law, who’s one of the steadiest men 
he’ s got—an’ Tarleton, Mister Tarleton, 
knows it. He’s got five kids, one a new 
an’ he knows that, That’s 
how I come up here—to take care of my 
sister—my home’s in Duluth—an’ I’m 
glad I did.”” She flashed a hostile look 
at Tarleton. “He took Joe’s shift from 
him an’ gave it to some one that paid 
him. ” Again the accusing nod in T irle- 
ton’s direction. ‘Took a married man’s 
good shift from him an’ gave it to one 0’ 
the unmarried ones, an’ got a rake-off 
an’ my poor sister not off her bed yet. 
Took him off a shift where he was makin’ 


one too. 


L 
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maybe five a day, an’ put him on one 
that couldn’t keep body and soul to- 
gether. They think if they come to the 
comp’ny to complain they'll get fired.” 
Here her voice rose menacingly. “Let 
"em fire Joe, an’ I'll go up and down the 
Range an’ tell every comp’ny officer 
there 1s what,Mister Tarleton’s doin’ to 
Dawes Hole.”’ She turned on Tarleton 
in her sudden controlled fury. ‘‘ You 
touch a hair o’ an’ I won’t 
rest till I e? I'll let 
"em know There’s 
plenty roe comp’ ny othcers that’s all 
right—they want steady men like Joe.” 
larleton had drawn himself up. His 
manner expressed worth and gravity, 
but Allen saw the devil glancing and 
gleaming in his eve. 
“Young lady,” he said, 
with kindness, ‘“‘I admire 
stick up for your folks, but you been 
misinformed. Every time I have to 
change men on their shift, there’s a how] 
I been bribed. There’s a howl every 
time such things happen; but why 


, 99 
Tell me that. 


Joe S head, 
gét Vou——you hear m 


about your tricks. 


vet 
you 


severely, 
the w ay 


; don’t 
He ad- 
stuck out, his 
ablaze. “But | 
guess I’|l have to look into your brother- 
in-law’s case—for | do like spunk 
girl—I do, now, even when she don’t 
know what she’s talkin’ about. What 
you say your brother-in-law’s name is?” 

‘Joe Mostow,” she answered. She 
was watching him guardedly, unim- 
pressed by his airs. 

“ll be around to look into it.” 

‘I don’t want it looked into. I want 
him to have his shift back,” she snapped. 
“Which way 1s it to the trolley?” 

“Lill show you,” Tarleton volun- 
teered. As he left the office he turned 
and winked at Allen, a wink which ad- 
mitted everything, which defied every 
one, and which conveyed to Allen his 
opinion of this flaming, angry girl. 

Allen, being young and romantic, had 
the impulse to rush after them to warn 
the girl, to tell her to “stay home,” 
Tarleton had said. They moved off, 
two opposing forces. Allen, watching 
them from the window, Tarleton 
bend toward her with flattering gravity, 
saw her flash a bright provocative look 
from her extraordinary black eyes. 

That night when Tarleton called “to 


me? 
Allen, his 


dangerous violent face 


they h 


ded jaws 


as 


Saw 
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look into things” her talk gave him the 
feeling as though humming- birds were 
darting through the air, so dazzling she 


seemed, so swift her wit, so full of color 


her thoughts. She talked to her sister 


she ignored him. Tarleton watched her 


greedily. He sat with his mottled hairy 
hands relaxed on his kneas, but when he 
dropped his voice to the note of flattery, 
she eluded him. He found his words 
tripping, he stumbled over his own com- 
pliments to the accompaniment of her 
derisive laughter. If he gained a point, 
she gained two; if he made a detour to 
catc h her, she dodged him. 

From the first he saw it was to be 
none of the easy victories that made him 
so contemptuous of girls. He did what 
he could to please he £ He hired a motor 
and took her to the nearest big town 
to “the pictures.”” He took her to town 
to a dance at the Finnish Opera House. 
Always she insisted on other girls going, 
always she made excuses that kept them 
with other people, not because she was 
afraid of him, Tarleton gathered from 
the mockery which flamed in her black 
eyes, but to annoy him. 

Once when he had been alone with 
her he had tried to slip his arm about 
her and she had turned on him, lashing 


at him with that calculated anger of 


hers: 

‘Because I go ’round with you, don’t 
think you can get gay with me!” she 
cried. ‘“‘If you was the last man on 
earth you couldn’t touch me!” 

Time went on, and he got no further 
with Tessie. She accepted what he gave 
her with insulting indifference. She did 
not pretend to like him. If he wanted 
to spend money to amuse her he might, 
was what her manner proclaimed. He 
took this as a higher form of coquetry. 
He noticed that she was shiveringly con- 
scious of his slightest approach, and this 
fastidious consciousness of him pleased 
Tarleton. Whatever she was, she wasn’t 
cold, and it was his experience that the 
flesh, first or last, plays women false. 
He didn’t know that the instincts of 
some women make them as incorrupti- 
ble as fire. 

“You want to look out for Tarleton,” 
Tessie’s sister warned her. ‘‘He don’t 
spe nd money on a girl for nothin’.” 

‘He’s goin’ to get stung then,” Tessie 


answered. ‘Hes stung everybody 

it’s his turn now.” 

Tessie’s visit was almost over, and 1 
madness for her was in Tarleton’s blood. 
and time was against him. He relaxed 
his grip ever so lightly on the mi 
Ever so little the hold of the men slip; | 
from him, and a venal mine b 
must be as watchful as a lookout i: 
storm. 

What worried Tarleton was that 
needed money. Like easy-come mon 
it was easy-go. He was always hard 
So he rafHed a cook-stove, and how 
the men had slipped from him tl 
showed by the way they took it; tl 
had swallowed other raffles and the s 
of the shifts, but they didn’t want to chip 
1n a dollar each for a twenty-dollar co 
stove so that Tarleton could take 
girl out In a motor; let him see how th 
felt about it. The dissolving knots of 
men who met on their way to w 
talked and muttered, and Tarleton r 
ized they had slipped from his grasp, and 
he damned them. But what mattered to 
him was that Tessie was going on a 
picnic with him almost alone, since s| 
took with her only two of the Most 
children. 

The men lounging about on that Su 
day stared sullenly at Red Tarleton 
making for his hired motor. Opposit 
the houses the mine dump rose up she 
Men were lounging on its red flank 
They laughed with meaning, and one of 
them, made bold by drink, called out: 

**How’s the little old cook-stove?”’ 

Such a thing had not happened b 
fore. Tessie understood, and sat rigid 
beside him, putting distances betwee 
them. 

They picnicked in the great wood 
Still she kept the distance between them, 
looking at him gravely. Around them 
the underbrush snapped and crackled 
perpetually as with memories of forest 
fires. The children wandered off i 
its thick depths. 

Tessie lay flung on the ground 
though she were part of it. She had fo1 
gotten Tarleton. She was off her guard, 
sunk into the deep bosom of life. When 
he spoke to her she answered from fat 
off. Her manner was laid aside like a 
garment. She seemed naked to life, as 
though she offered herself to all the wan- 
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ring impulses that might be borne by 
wind. 
[arleton had never before seen her 
ke that. It was hismoment. He edged 
ser to her; for the first time she did 
t shrink; she did not even notice his 
proach. Then quietly he put his arm 
uund her and drew her to him. She 
rang from his grasp, pale with fury. 
e stood for a moment, contemplating 
beauty of her anger, and in that 
ment she had again eluded him. She 
led, and at the sound of her voice the 
ldren came crashing through the 
ish. 
Aw, Tessie—”’ he began. 
he wheeled upon him, master of her- 
f, but white to the lips, the fury of 
dness in her eyes, though all she said 
lim Was: 
We are going home!’ The sound of 
voice was like the cracking of a whip. 
\t that moment love born in 
leton’s heart. This lovely, angry 
man was made for him, a _ proud 
man on whom one could put over 
thing. As she got out of the motor he 
d to speak to her again. She put up 
r hand warningly. 
‘Don’t speak to me,”’ she said in her 
dangerous voice. ‘“‘Never come 
rme again.’ She paused and turned 
him sharply. “I mean that,” she 
d at him. “Never come 


aT) 


was 


néar ” é 


There was no compromise in 


Why—he would even marry such a 
man! Of course that was the only 
to get her—marry her! 
larleton went home and washed up. 
r one golden hour life was beautiful 
him—for an hour he loved a woman 
ho would love him; he loved her 
roudly and honorably. When he went 
ound to Tessie’s house Tessie’s sister 
it in the front room talking to Joe and 
me other men. The story of the cook- 
tove was being retold. 
lessie was clearing up in the kitchen. 
One went in by the kitchen door, not by 
the front door, at Dawes Hole. Tarleton 
knocked. 
“What are you doing here?” Tessie 


cried. She was as stern as a sentencing 
judge. 

“ T—I—came— You don’t under- 
stand—” he faltered. He had never 
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him before 
want to marry 


asked a woman to marry 
and meant it. ‘‘I—I- 
you, lessie.” 

At that fury broke loose in her. 

“Marry you!” she cried. “Marry 
VOU. 99 

**’Tessie — don’t — you understand?” 
He couldn’t believe it. It had never 
occurred to him that he could not have 
any woman he wanted. He had never 
even had to pay a price before. 

The spectacle of her anger inflamed 
him. He tried to gather her to him. She 
broke from him and stood, her hands on 
the table, staring at him, and calling 
him to go in her low, dangerous voice. 
He advanced on her again, his arms out- 
stretched. 

At this a cry broke from her. She 
seized the pepper from the table and 
threw it in his eye, screaming at him to 
go. He cried aloud in pain and struck 
blindly at her. She screamed, and 
screamed again, and Joe Mostow un- 
folded his big frame from his chair and 
plunged into the room, his visitors fol- 
lowing. They saw their enemy pawing 
his eves, and Tessie screaming with the 
hysteria of rage. They thought that 
some last insult had been offered her 
under the roof of her protector, and they 
saw him helpless. And so they beat him 
up and threw him out of the door. 

“What did he do, Tessie—what did 
he do?” cried Mrs. Mostow. 

**He—asked me—to marry him—the 
red devil! Marry him.” Tessie’s voice 
broke with the insult of it. “‘An’ I pep- 
pered him vood r 

There was the silence of amazement, 
then the men’s laughter boomed out, 
peal on peal, the while Mrs. Mostow 
shrilled: 

“ Tarleton asked you to marry him 
an’ you threw pepper on him!” Her 
laughter rang out; Tessie’s joined her. 

Rig Red Tarleton, crawling off through 
the dusk, pawing at his blinded eyes, and 
limping from his bruises, heard them. 
He heard Tessie’s laughter, and strength 
went out of him. His pride in himself 
had fallen. The woman he loved loathed 
him, loathed him with an intenser fre 
than he loved her, loathed him so much 
that her impulse to defend herself even 
against an honorable love had been to 
hurt him. 
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He had 


the second 


realized this in 
his arms. 


when he had clasped her 
He had revolted her very soul. Her 
hery heart sickened at his touch, and 
then, having hurt him and humiliated 
him, she laughed at him. 

He had met his match, had received 
a knock-out blow, and as he crawled 
through the dusk he knew that he could 
not come back, and the men knew it, too. 
The joke fate had played on him was 
People sitting on their steps 
him stumbling along blindly, and 
from one house and now from an- 
other they went to Joe Mostow’s to find 
out the reason. And the laugh grew. 
Big Austrian women doubled them- 
selves up with laughter. 

“He ast her to marry him 
his eyes!’ they roared. 

One long Finnish woman shook her 
fist violently after him with a gesture 
that had in it a menace of vengeance. 
Dawes Hole had one voice that night, 
and its first note was laughter. Then 
the men buzzed back and forth like a 
hive of angry bees. They had thought 
him invulnerable; they had feared him, 
and now he had fallen. 

So the next day the discontented men 
of Dawes Hole streamed out on strike, 


too great. 
Saw 
now 


pepper in 
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the 
road, gathering impetus as they went. 


flowing like water down smoot 
That was how the miners of ¢ 
Range came to lift up their puny head 
insignificant Davids in the face of t] 
Goliath of the Trust. And even 
David slung a glancing pebble th 
were moments when it had epic qua 
ties—that strike, with its yawning dex 
rations of disaster, for the Range is tt 
natural setting for violence. And t 
men streamed down the road which uw 


coils its lengths past the grim regiment 


of blackened stumps of the fire-swe 
country, past the sanguinary scars of t! 


open-pit mines, and wherever they went 


others joined them. They hired a bar 
and they marched with music playing 
Croats and Dalmatians, Rumanians a1 
Finns, all the mixed Slavic 
South Austria and Bohemia. 


races 


The 


women, strong of leg and deep-bosomed 
them, pushing thei 


marched beside 
baby-carriages along. They marche 
along singing, celebrating the downfall « 


the tyrant, and now and then a woman’ 


bass 


laugh rang out, echoed by the 


laughter of men, as they told one anothe: 


how Red Tarleton lost his punch. Th 


Range was ready for a conflagration an 
the laugh had been the torch. 


The Idol-Maker Prays 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


(= god whom I shall 

hid to 
art hath made thee known 
| shall not worship thee. 


Wherein thou liest, 
Grant thou that when my 
And others bow, 


carve from this gray stone 


all but me, 


But, as I pray thee now, then let me pray 


Some greater god—like 
Within my soul 

From jis new 
He, too, 


altar, 
stands manifest. 


Content at any goal! 


thee 
for strength to turn away 

that task achieved, 
Yea, let me yearn 
From dream to grander dream! 
Still bid me spurn 


when, 


to be conceived 


Let me not rest 


l 





Each transient triumph on the Eternal Quest, 
Abjuring godlings, whom my hand hath made, 
For Deity, revealed but unportrayed! 
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THOMAR GIVES THE TRAVELER 


HIS FIR 


3T GLIMPSE OF AN OLDER PORTUGAL 


A Corner of Old Europe 


BY WILLIAM 


Ny HE Portuguese are our 
a allies in the Great War, 
lees 4 and their troops have 
yy done good service in 
x France and in East 
STAM Africa. We have long 
Tes welcomed ns 
Azores and the mainland « 
as among the most sie 
and orderly of immis grants to our shores. 
But Portugal itself is little known to 
Ame ricans. It lies far off the line of the 
old “Grand Tour,” and probably will 
continue its peaceful exclusion from that 
new route of sightseers which will em- 
brace such places as Louvain, Arras, 
Verdun, Nish, Lemberg, and, let us 
hope, Potsdam. Yet from whatever 
Vot. CX XXVII.—No. 818.—27 







es 


trom the 
Lurope 


T. BREWSTER 


point of view one considers the matter, 
Portugal will, at the of the war, 
probably remain the least changed of 
all European countries. Furthermore, it 
has changed less in the past few hundred 
years than most other European lands. 
Many of its customs cling to it from the 
glorious days of Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator. Its last period of agony began 
when Junot entered Lisbon in 1807 and 
ended with the defeat of Dom Miguel 
in 1832; but that was before the period 
of curious and unrestricted sight-seeing. 
Portugal has always been a corner of 
Europe; at the close of the war it may 
well be the last complete relic of a pass- 
ing world. 

Considerations of the 


close 


war aside, 
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Portugal has been chiefly a land for 
English visitors, not unmoved by com- 
For Americans it has 
not until recently been easy to get to; it 
had not the reputation being quite 
overshadowed by its great romantic 
neighbor, Spain—of great interest after 
arrived. It meant at least three 
days by steamer from England or a long- 
ish and slow trip from Paris and back 


mercial incentive. 


one 


again to the more frequented parts of 


the Old World. By sea one could go 
directly from America only on slow and 
cramped steamers, once a month or so, 
lingering along ten days to the Azores, 
and idling three or four days among 
those lovely islands. Possibly you went 
out of your way five hundred miles to 
the southeast to lie over a steamer at 
the incomparable Madeira, and, having 


thus visited all the outlying domain of 


Portugal, except Portuguese Africa and 
a station or two in Asia, you entered the 
lagus six or eight weeks after you left 
New York. If you did not go to Ma- 


deira but kept the same ship, you would 


AN ITINERANT DAIRY THAT 
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be in Lisbon within three weeks. By 
that would give you only a glimpse 

relics of a once proud and extensiy 
empire. And a day or two in Lisbo 
which you can enjoy from certain moy 
ern steamers, even if you spend part « 
the time in Cintra, by no means mak: 
up the whole of Portugal. 

The rest, however, is not relics or co 
lections or pictures. Compared wit 
Spain, Portugal is poor in the works « 
man. Very little of the absolutely first 
rate power or charm or sublimity of, say 
the Velasquez at Madrid, or the Alhan 
bra, or the Mosque of Cordova, or th 
interior of Seville cathedral, is to be felt 
A few churches at Thomar, Coimbr: 
and elsewhere have a star in Baedecke 
and the convents and monasteries a 
Batalha and Alcobaca, commemoratiy 
of the victories over the Spanish 1 
1355, and the celebrated cloisters a 
Belem, built in honor of Vasco d: 
Gama’s great voyage, merit two stars a 
the choicest monuments in Portugal 
but these, as Balzac remarks, somewhat 
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THE GREAT AQUEDUCT 


rabbedly, of England, have ‘‘no charm 
that is not equally to be found else- 
here,’ whereas it is signifcant that 
uide-books re pe atedly call attention to 
iperb landscape and “‘illustrate’’ the 
magnihcent wood of Busaco with those 
same unfailing touchstones of the con- 
Phe well-known Portu- 
‘Whoever has not seen 
Lisbon has not seen a beautiful thing,” 
ultimately applies rather to the first 
vision of a superbly placed city than to 
examination of its 


hding trave le r. 


guese Saving, 


more detailed 
monuments. 

Thus, if you enter the Tagus on a fine 
fall morning—and fine autumn mornings 
are many and prolonged in Portugal 

uu are conscious of warm, soft sun- 
shine playing on broad waters, on sandy 
stretches of beach and clustered bathing- 
tents, and the pinnacles of riverside 
villas. Behind them to your left, green 
hills roll backward to the mountains of 
Cintra. The estuary is nearly as broad 
as the Hudson; on your right a line of 


THAT SUPPLIES LISBON 


cliffs, less regular, but comparable to the 
Palisades, terminates In a Vast lake, 
several times as large as the Hudson be- 
tween Tarrytown and Nyack and so ¢ X- 
tensive that its shores seem to merge 
into the comparatively low country be- 
yond. If your steamer Casts anchor op- 
posite the Praga do Commercio, where 
the unfortunate Dom Carlos and his son 
were murdered a few vears ago, you will 
have a fine view of what the loval Portu- 
guese deems the most beautiful thing in 
the world—a deep-running valley with 
crowned heights on either side. ‘That to 
the west rises in a long crest from the 
water-front and under the bright sun- 
light gleams with low 
brick and stucco; red, blue, vellow, 
orange, green, blue-green, even purple 

over the tops of which lift towers, domes, 
and the heads of palm-trees. Perhaps 
you may see the slender white skeleton 
of the Carmo church, a few delicate 
columns and buttresses still standing as 
when the great earthquake shattered 


houses stone, 
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them a hundred and sixty-two years ago. 
The hill to the right is sharper and more 
cone-like. Its buildings are old, white 
and confused, and the castle that crowns 
it may in part be that stormed by Eng- 
lish crusaders in the twelfth century as 
a diversion of their enterprise toward 
Palestine. 

This triple arrangement gives the 
character to the city when one has 
landed. Going north from the Praca do 
Commercio, one traverses a quarter of 
a mile or more of regular streets laid out 
in a rectangular way. These hie in the 
valley and their arrangement 1s the re- 
sult of the rebuilding after the earth- 
quake, which swept most violently up 
the valley. They bear fantastic names 

the Golden Street of Gold, the Beau- 
tiful Street of the Queen of Silver, the 
August Street, and some evidently take 
their names from the guild or trade 
originally frequenting them—for exam- 
ple, the Street of the Shoemakers. They 
open into the Rocio, the principal square 
of Lisbon, a substantial space of pave- 
ment, gravel, trees, benches, kiosks and 
commercial buildings, comparatively 
new. Even newer and more suggestive 
of other modern European capitals, is the 
spacious Avenida da Liberdade which 
continues from the upper end of the 
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Rocio, like a smaller and _ inferio 
Champs Elysées from the Place de 
Concorde. Here is the Lisbon of fash 
ion, Where crowds converge of an afte! 
noon to stroll and to be seen. But he: 
are also things unlikely in the more cos 
mopolitan capitals—flocks of almos 
countless small birds darkening _ 
branches of trees or whirring off 
cloud; troops—often two or three “wl 
dred strong—of turkeys gathered fron 
the country at Christmas time, con 
trolled by the broom switches of a few 
turkey-herds; the itinerant cow, paus 
ing before your door in the early morning 

be milked fresh for her customers, 
prying urcains who seem to think it odd 
that a stranger should care to peer into 
a shop-window. 

Kastw ard the old Lisbon of the castle 
is the same sort of maze that makes 
Toledo and the Kasba of Algiers So fasci- 
nating to travelers. It is dirty—more 
like the Albaicin of Granada than the 
cleaner tangle of Toledo. It is not all 
thus. If you go up by the funicular, you 
may quickly arrive at a region of wide, 
bending streets, of comfortable villas, 
and churchyards whence you may look 
down on the city in the valley. 


( )pposite 
are the ruins of the 


not antiquated houses. 


Over there you 
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will find a younger and more modern 
city, modern at first as the 
\venida region, but within the space of 
two miles becoming a modern affair, like 
the newer parts of Rome or Madrid, 
though less a city of apartment-houses 
than of individual roofs. They call the 
newest part Buenos Aires, not inappro- 
priately; you have a broad outlook on 
the Tagus and breathe the airs of the 
sea. 

I lived some months in the high west- 
ern city overlooking the Square of Luis 
de Camoens where the statue of the poet 
rises from the surrounding group of 
eight less renowned epic poets and chron- 
iclers. Generally speaking, the streets 


not so 
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FALCAO'S PASTORALS 


in this part of the city bristle with the 
names of statesmen and men of letters. 
What recalls of them are rather 
commonplace and somewhat dingy 
buildings, few straight lines, occasional 
fine vi many, many ramps that 
often tax your breathing, cable-car lines, 
agreeable terraces, not very alluring 
churches, and unenchanting — public 
buildings, and—perhaps pleasantest of 
all—very nicely kept parks of all sizes 
and shapes. You may make it an object 
to visit the excellent walks of the Botan- 
ical Gardens, but even pleasanter are 
the sudden little /argos—trim, clean, 
shining little oases filled with peaceful 
green palms and quiet people. ‘They are 


one 


vistas, 
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what I remember with the most pleasure 
ot all the city. 

The chief excursion from Lisbon 1s to 
Cintra, and it is an 
one for a tine day. 


hne 
€ ighte en or 


uncommonly 
some 


twenty miles through rolling country of 


olives and open fields, alongside the great 
aqueduct of the aguadaes li 
the city, 


res that supplies 
brings you under the castle of the 


Pena that crowns the highest summit of 


a very enchanting range of 
about high enough 
enough for a 


the “muy pre 


mountains 
and extensive 
long day’s ramble. It 1s 

la Sintra—the mountain 
range of the Tagus shore—near the place 
where the river Lagus mingles with the 
salt water,” of which Christovao Falcao 
vearly four hundred years ago, in 
one of the most beautiful of pastorals. 


just 


sang 


Even to-day you may see those flocks of 


sheep that gave him the accompaniment 
to the wailings of his lovers, who char- 
acteristically as lost the 
when they are not weeping.” 


hours 
lhe mod- 
“8 

ern shepherd is probably less sensitive, 


“weep 


and Cintra itself is quite invigorating. 


Krom the clustering little town with 
an interesting old palace you ascend 


through fine woods and gentle paths to 
the palace on the mountain-top, a curi- 
ous semi-modern concoction of tiles, bat- 
tlements, and a dome or two, in the 
Portuguese early-Victorian style im- 
ported by a prince-consort from Coburg 
about 1840, but atoning for its Teutonic 
origin by superb views that embrace 
everything from Mafra to the Tagus 
and from Lisbon to the sea. It is a 
grand walk from the along the 
highland to the sea and thence back by 
the lower road decimal Collares to Mon- 


castle 


serrate, whe re Be ckford erecte d his lux- 
urious estate and where now you may 
buy English temperance tracts as the 


price of a visit to an incomparable 
and thence back to Cintra town. 


guinia, 

Even SO, the region of Lisbon and 
Cintra impresses one as European; Eu- 
ropean touches are everywhere. — In 


spite of the pleasant palm-bearing parks, 
and a few street scenes that you do not 
find elsewhere, the Tagus, the tangle of 
old, unclean streets—on the east the 
grandiloquent street names that fol- 
lowed the great disaster of 1755, matuti- 
nal kine, and Christmas turkeys, Lisbon 
must remain, to the casual observer at 
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Avenida, a 
Teuton and Briti 
The more native Portug 
seems to begin after you leave Lish: 
and get beyond the “immortal lines” 
Torres Vedras thrown up by Wellingt 
to keep the French out of Lisbon. T’| 
country grows in quality as you 
northward until you get what you fan 
to be its best at Coimbra, Oporto, a1 
Braga. In the of two or thr 
hundred miles you pass from the con 
paratively low land which, thoug 
picturesque enough at first sight, seen 
flat on your return—to a region of mou: 
tains and ravines and swift rivers; fro1 
among a people dark, hirsute, possib| 
with a generous mixture of Berber blood 
to a blue-eyed, blond, smiling peopl 
more purely Iberian; from a land on¢ 
overrun by Moors, to provinces tha 
have never been conquered; from a sens 
of politics, government, and foreign cu 
toms, to a winning, open, gay, friend] 
people. ‘There is all the difference that 
one cannot help noticing between th 
Tagus and the Douro, rivers of near! 
the same length, though I must add that 


least, the city of the 
Cintra a region of 
efflorescence. 


course 


any symbolism is a mere fancy. Th 
Fagus at Lisbon is broad, sluggish, 
nearly all sea. The Douro is to Oporto 


what the Tagus is to Toledo 1 deep, 
narrow stream at the bottom of a ne ism; 
it repels the sea through so narrow a 
mouth that a timid landsman can hardly 
comprehend how the city ever came to 
be called The Port. 

Thomar perhaps gives the northward- 
bound traveler his first glimpse of th 
older and riper Portugal. For 
five hours he has been winding 
the narrower and shallower reaches of 
the Tagus, among brown and_ golden 
rows of little grape-vines on the banks 


about 
along 


of the river, white salt mounds, rolling 
bluffs on his left, with Santarem and 
othe r towns perched on the ridges, 


through immense groves of olive-trees, 
purple with ripe fruit, and cork-trees 
girdled with light - brown bands wher 
the bark has been freshly cut. After 
eighty miles of such landscape he reaches 
Payalvo, whence a drive of four or five 
miles through a pleasant, open, roll- 


ing, olive- and eucalyptus-grown country 
most pictu- 
It is set in a 


brings him into one of the 
resque towns in Portugal. 
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sort of shallow bowl among the hills; 
one has an impression of the surrounding 
heights being devoted to churches and 
That is not unlike the Lisbon 
habit, where some of the ancient orders 
of monks—the Carmelites, for example 

as well as modern ecclesiastics, seem 
to have had a fine eye for commanding 


castles. 


sites. 
impression: the church set upon a hill 
cannot be hid. The real reason, how- 
ever, must lie in the historical fact that 
‘Thomar was long the southern bulwark 
of Christianity, and necessity compelled 
the church to be not only 
worship, but also a fortifcation against 
the Moors of Lisbon. 
sity has become a sort of symbol. 


If SO, the neces- 
The 
most conspicuous building, a compara- 
tively modern church occupying the 
place of some older edifice, is faced by a 
long flight of steps, easy and comfortable 
but very numerous, up which the wor- 
shiper has to aspire to his devotion. On 
another hill is the castle, where one can 
tind some of the most rococo architect- 
ure In existence 
and chains, wreaths and 
grotesque gargoyles and sad-faced kings. 
These belong to the period of Dom 
Manoel, about 1500, when Portugal was 
long out of danger from the Moors and 
had reached the height of her power. 


trees roots, 


But at Thomar this is the chief 


a place of 


elaborate cary ings of 
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From any of these heights the town 
pears as a compact, strongly outli 
cluster of houses, cut by 
stream. 


a pleas 
\long this, on nearer approa 
youwill see wooden water-wheels, was! 
women, petticoats up to the knees, 
even it may be above them,” 
merrily and pounding clothes on 
gravel, a neat little park, a pilgrim: 
church, which one likes to fancy m: 
democratic than the churches on t 
hills—and above everything the do 
inating shrines. 

Coimbra, too—another eighty mil 
or four or five hours beyond Thomar 
has its churches, some of them ame 
the most ancient and interesting in Po 
ugal, with a character that seems 
be all of old Portugal. You are like 
to approach it in the late afternoon. 
appears as a hill clad with houses a1 
capped by the towers of the universit 
buildings, rising out of trees and t| 
clean sand-bed of the Mondego. Alor 
the stream you will see the famili 
figures of washerwomen on the whit 
sand of the river-bed—a healthy, attra 


’ 
snout 


tive set of people with good features ar 
bright eyes, altogether much more wi 
ning than their class in Lisbon. ‘I! 
city itself is the tangle of narrow, win 
ing streets, alleys and terraces that 
the heritage of all old Iberian tow: 
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PLOUGH IN LUSITANIA 
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hat must always engage the interest 
llers from the plains. It is the 
rsitvy town, chiefly; the Portuguese 
at the is the oldest in 
ne At all events, the university 1s 
minant object to a degree that is 
equaled elsewhere. Almost at 
ment of your arrival you are con- 


university 


f the presence of students; the 
so small that it cannot obscure 
vou meet them everywhere, 


about the streets o1 in the cafés 
é quadrangle of the 
cuished by their academic dress, 
k-coat buttoned up to the throat, 
Frown thrown over one shoulder, 

re a dignihed, orderly and pleas- 
et of men. Murray speaks very 
“The civility and cour- 


Ing 


university. 


f them: 
hich the stranger will meet from 
cannot fail to impress him very 
bly.” My own experience bears 

estimate. A trifling favor at a 
such any one would 
1 to a group of fellow-men, led to 
ing asked to join a party of med- 
nd law students who, with 


1 hote, as 


a lox al 
They enter- 

1 me very quietly and graciously 
veral half-hours after dinner, 1n- 
d in whatever I had to tell them 
\merica and € 


were dining together. 


ager to give me 

mation about their own life. 
university itself is a spacious 
rangle inclosed by somewhat bare 
enerable buildings, except at the 


rs, whence open spaces afford un- 
nly It is over the 
lego, as the castle of Heidelberg is 
rthe Neckar, and one’seye instinctive- 
ilmost, seeks, along the white and yel- 
sands of the stream, among the 
n and purple fallow-land, the light- 
n trees, the light-green marshes, the 
meadows, and the dark, 
olives, for the ce lebrated 
ta das Lagrimas. Its yellow walls 
to be made out amid a few palms and 
it-topped cedars, some ten or fifteen 
ites up the road on the other bank 
f the stream. It is celebrated because 
appens to be commemorated in the 
st famous passage in Portuguese lit- 
ture; the lines of Camoens 
rged with more of the real 
feeling for beauty 
any others: 


good views. 


k-preen 


e-green 


} 


are 
Portu- 
and tragedy 
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Thou, fair Ignez, wast bosomed in repose, 

Gathering, the while, sweet fruit of thy 
young year©s, 

In the soft blind delusion the soul knows 

Which soon by fortune’s change, soon dis- 


appear’s, 

In the fond meadows wl 
Whose stream can ne¢ 
tears, 
Teaching the 
round 
name 
found: 


Mondego flows 
of thy 


ere 
] 


Ver ary 


, 


sweet 


mountains and the flowerets 


The that in thy breast was written 


To the north from the quadrangle of 
the university 
weather, the long ridge of Busaco, 
where the duke defeated Massena in 
1810. On the slope of the mountain is 
one of the most beautiful places in 
Portugal, one of the choice spots of the 
world, the wood of 
to go by 
hour. 


you can see, 1n clear 


Busaco. One has 
a side line at no convenient 
I remember getting out late one 
evening at Pampilhosa and announcing 
my intention to proceed to Busaco. 
Presently | found myself in a train with 
a young woman and two men, one of 
whom had a large covered basket. At 
| uso, whe re we all got out, one of the 
men motioned me to a carriage, which 
presently drove off with the three others 
and myself. A bit nervous, I asked one 
of the men where we were going. ‘‘Oh, 
to Busaco,” he replied, “about twenty 
minutes on.” The other chap, appar- 
ently a Swiss, said in French that it was 
more like an hour, adding for my private 
ear that the Portuguese couldn’t tell 
time or distance. They turned out to be, 
not confidence men, as I had half imag- 
ined in the dark, but a detail from the 
personnel of the hostel in the wood, then 
closed for the season. The Swiss was 
cook; the Portuguc se. head W aiter; the 
woman, chambermaid; and presently the 
boots was added. For two days I had 
the hotel to myself, and my total out- 
lay from Pampilhosa and back was less 


than four dollars, of which the fixed 
hotel charge amounted to $1.12 a day. 
Chere is no more beautiful spot. The 


site of an ancient Carmelite monastery, 
sequestrated by the Government some- 
thing like seventy-five ago; the 
park, now public property, is surrounded 
by the old convent wall, some three 
miles in extent. Within, lying on a 
gentle hillside, watered by tranquil 


years 
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brooks, and traversed by winding paths, 
is the wood that must have represented 
the leisure time through hundreds of 
years of monks instinct with a sense of 
what is lovely. I believe that it contains 
cedars from Lebanon and all the varie- 
ties of rare wood that will grow in the 
soft Portuguese clim: ite; but the total 
effect 1s in no wise that of a botanical 
garden, but of a most harmonious blend- 
ing of form and color, woodland light and 
woodland darkness. From this spot of 
complete peace and beauty you may, if 
you will, suddenly emerge by an upper 
gate on the bare, bracing upland of the 
ridge of Busaco, where sheep graze 
peacefully and whence, on a clear Octo- 
ber day, you can see the dim, fissured 
buttresses of the Serra da Estrella as it 
comes crowding over the Spanish border 
all the way from the Guardarramas, 
north of Madrid. It must have been a 
superb fight that took place for this 
ridge, the British rushing up from the 
west and the French from the Spanish 
side. Only the monument shaft, set in 
a cirque of old guns, suggests that this 
has not always been the most peaceful 
spot on earth. 

One is likely to reach Oporto, another 
stage of eighty miles beyond Coimbra, 
after dark, and to be aware of his ap- 
proach to the city by the open rumble 
of his train on a slender railway bridge 
and by tier on tier of faint lights blinking 
from the north bank of the Douro. The 
morning reveals perhaps the most inter- 
esting pjace in Portugal. Buildings are 
of secondary attraction. There are some 
curious s_ churches, to be sure; one of 
them, S. Francisco, is manifestly a place 
of grotesque altars and dusky alcoves 
filled with rudely modeled saints, mar- 


tyrs, and angels, in tawdrv gilt apparel. 
Personally, I like it outside the 
churches, especially in Oporto, much 


better. The city is full of life, seeming 
almost as large as Lisbon, which has 
about twice the population. But the 
country about is the best and most 


populous in Portugal, and the narrow- 
ness of the Douro, compared with the 
breadth of the Tagus, seems to thrust 
the city into great prominence. Then it 
strikes as more original and less 
commonplace; it lives more out of doors. 


one 


In the suave autumn weather the people 
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seem to be doing their work out 
their houses, not using the streets 1 
to stroll in. You may see a cooper 
ing staves for a pipe of Port wine 
his gate, comely fishwives wra 
good-humoredly at the market or 
the quays, peasant women in 
dress, going about their business 
adorned with elaborate head-ornatr 
of pure gold, their visible dowry; 
are celebrated for their looks amo: 
the Portuguese. Down by the rive 
odd, snub-snouted Douro boats 
close to the quays, they do not a! 
half a mile a-stream as in the 1 
Overhead tower the steep sides otf 
chasm, and the two slender bridg: 
two hundred feet above you. The 
skirts of the city seem to be full of fr 
ly ox-teams, to the comparative 
clusion of horses; they are small, : 
with incredibly long horn 
used to measure them to see how 
they were; often longer than my w 
ing-stick, they would be five fee 
more from tip to tip—as wide as 
track of an automobile. 

The river has you continually i: 
power. At the city it seems like a 
curving lake with high cliffs on « 
side. There it is placid enough, bi 
you walk toward the sea it appear: 
gather force. At St. Joao 7 F< 
bursts forth round the end of a s 
pit, through an entrance a ap} 
to be hardly fifty yards wide, bi 
really nearer a furlong, and almost 
erally repels the waves of the Atla: 
There is nothing placid about it; b« 
I understand, sometimes have to li 
for days at a time before they can ent 
The engineers got around the diffic 
some twenty-five years ago by build 
a harbor right out into the Atlantic, 
Mattosinhos, about five miles from 
city. 

Walking thither one Sunday, I 5; 
the forenoon on two huge breakwat 
over a mile and a half in extent, t 
harbor of some two hund 
and forty acres. They are so large t 

British bark standing in between 
overlapping ends seemed like a toy b: 
The scene was vast rather than 
mated. A line of old fellows, like 1 
which edges the Hudson of a Sun 
morning, were fishing, with about 


beast s, 


enclose 
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that encourages our native Wal- 
spend the day in the elusive 

I think I saw one fish in the 
catching, and there were evidences 
sund or two more among the fish- 
Near-by was a man singing to 

as he mended his nets. He had 
ray hairs and bright eyes of so 

a quality that I sat on the grass 
talked with him. He said that his 
st forty-five milreis, commented 
gloves and the price and excel- 

f gloves in Porto; said he had a 
amazed that I came 
He wasa good fellow, 
had a friendly smoke before | 


itch, was 


\ “es 
America, 


. some thirty miles to the north 
yrto, and the largest town north 
at city, is the great church city of 
1 ° : ) 
tugal, and is said by the Portuguess 


itriy al Spanish Santiago as the most 
I ible of the eccle siastical sees. The 
likely to be 
sed with the local life of a small 
ial town, made up largely of 
laying of an evening in the open 
and promenading therein by the 


1eYr, however, Is more 


gentry. Still more interesting 1s 
rine and pilgrimage church of 


three miles to the 
\ Portuguese lady of Lisbon was 
d to sneer at it as a merely com- 
il affair, but I am sure that the 
nation of Samuel Butler is much 
r. If you lazy, you take the 
ular at the end of the tramway and 
nd the mountain, getting a leisurely 


lesus, two OI! 


are 


ikfast at the good hotel amid a 
mference of excellent views. The 
de vout peasant goes up the long, 


rht of steps, pausing at every 
ling to view the figures in innumer- 
I he re, aS on the 
mountain, he 1s confronted 


images of saints and patriarchs, a 


4 
i] 


( 
igi 


¢ octagonal shrines. 
p of the 


mplete history of the life of Our 
vior, and may contemplate the more 
bstract virtues allegorized in rude 
tatuary, appropriately marked with 


bane 


texts, culminating in //aec tres; 
1] t Charitas. The art 1s 
a crude order, but the place is im- 
ssive and genuine. Crowds of simple 


r COTUM ¢& 
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with all the enthusi- 
asm and zeal that more sophisticated 
Americans and Englishmen display at 
Coney Island and Blackpool. Its full 
name is Bom Jesus dos Naufragios 
Good Jesus of the Shipwrecked » a sim- 
ple, primitive and lovely place, and | 
do not wonder that all good Portuguese 
regard it with veneration and visit the 
happy shrine, bringing gifts and offer- 
ings. It appears to have a good effect on 
the countryside, for one fancies that the 
people are more cheery and joyous, more 
kindly and good-humored, than any- 
where else in Portugal. 

\ couple of miles farther on is a higher 
and frequented shrine, Mount 
Sameiro, which one reaches by a lovely 
walk through girdled cork, oak and 
linden. From the summit has a 
view of vast and indescribable beauty 
and extent. You see over a circuit of a 
hundred miles of valleys, rolling hills, 
craggy mountains, and the sea. The 
form is very beautiful, but even more 
alluring, and toward sunset unsurpassed, 
is the variety and range and delicacy of 
an effect very characteristic of 
distant landscape in Portugal. Much 
grander mountains, like the Alps, have 
not that tremulous variety of delicate 
light and shade. As of the eastward 
view from Coimbra or Busaco, one feels 
that in those distant mountains there 1s 
an old, old world of tiny hamlets and 
villages, quite unexplored and unex- 
ploited. Few, very few, people visit 
those regions; they are probably quite 
unspoiled; they have not appeared in 
political history since the days of Af- 
fonso Henriques. One may get a nearet 
view of them by train along the slow, 
winding road from through the Serra da 
Estrella from Salamanca to Coimbra or 
along the Douro from the Spanish city 
to Oporto, but nobody, | fancy, evel 
stops along those lines, and only at very 
rare intervals do those useful spirits of 
Murray and Baedecker visit them. 
Away from these scant lines of railway 
it is an unknown land and it 1s likely to 
retain its ancient and present character 
longer than any other part of a rapidly 
changing Europe that can be named. 


Portuguese visit It, 


less 


one 


color, 








elt me 
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ay oe) y 2 | THOUT question, 
(7 Sat “Ee Kaiser William II is 
the most histrionic sov- 
, ereign of his time, and 
4 ager of any time. 
i boy in school at 
: Cassel, he was fond of 
amateur acting and sketched a scenario 
and dramatis persone of a play in which 
Charlemagne was the principal charac- 
ter. The instinct to set the stage has 
been manifested in every period of his 
life. He has not only collaborated in the 
writing of plays; he has superintended 
the rehearsal of them on the stage, and 
is fond of organizing historic ballets. In 
the larger feld of scenic impression 
which only a monarch can command, he 
has displayed the same talent for dra- 
matic effect. Not only has he patronized 
the theater, but he has afhrmed the 
value of it to him as a sovert ign. “‘ Yes,” 
he once stated in public, “‘the theater 1s 
also one of my weapons. It is the 
duty of a monarch to occupy himself 
with the theater, because it may become 
in his hands an incalculable force.” 
Among the Kaiser’s rules, one is that 
no Hohenzollern may be repre se nted on 
the stage without the Emperor’s express 
permission, and he must be previously 
given an opportunity personally .to re- 
vise the part. Nothing political can be 
permitted to be introduced. Joseph 
Lauff’s “Frederick of the [ron Tooth,” 
dealing with a revolt against an Elector 
of Brandenburg, was thus revised; and 
Leoncavallo was invited to write an 
opera upon it, “Der Roland von Ber- 
lin”; but the Kaiser personally cut out 
the story of the woman who hgured as 
Frederick’s mistress, and wrote in the 
margin of the manuscript, “A courtesan 
has no place in a Hohenzollern drama.” 
He has even attempted to rescue the 
reputation of the half-mythical kings of 
antiquity, apparently for no other reason 
than to maintain the dignity of the 


STA( MANAGER 
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royal caste. The Greeks and 
Byron had represented Sardana 
the Assyrian king, as the most « 
inate and debauched monarch that 
existed; but the Kaiser, at the ex 
of two hundred thousand marks, 
the help of the Assyriologists, 
onera of great magnificence has rest 
him to respectability as a brave s 
eign who could face a heroic d 
rather than yield to his enemies 
effort was incidentally a fine tribu: 
scholarship as well as to kingship, 
It Was not so great an artistic succt 
the Emperor had expected. “You 
dramatize a museum,” a Berlin « 
had the courage to say, and the p 
joined in confirming the judgment. 
It is convenient for a monarch, cl 
ing to rule by divine right, to poss: 
gift for histrionic action. Not being 
by any current system of philos: 
thought to establish the thesis of a 1 
to rule by special divine authority, 
a claimant must resort to other me 
This pretension being merely a do; 
incapable of proof, it belongs to 
realm of faith rather than of knowle: 
lo induce faith in it, or assent t 
signs, symbols, and, above all, the p: 
tical advantages of the doctrine to 
believer, must be employed. In bi 
whoever makes this claim must play 
part it implies successfully, or he is |i 
As a claimant of divine right a pl! 
person in civilian clothes, and crowned 
a silk hat, could hardly hope ts have at 
lowing, evenamonga superstitious peo} 
There is no evidence that as a yo 
prince William II was especially pi 
or exceptionally devoted to the off 
of religion; but he understood, as F1 
erick the Great, although personall 
disciple of Voltaire, understood, t! 
there was in the German people a d 
unde recurrent of religious feeling w! 
German princes had successfully utili: 
to increase their power and their estat 
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In his first proclamations to his sub- 
ts the Kaiser did not eet up the claim 
ch he afterward made the foundation 
his throne. The memory of the 
a f, in WwW hich Bismarck had so 
ply offended the Catholics of the 
pire, was a sufficient reason for not 
much accentuating questions of re- 
yn at a time when the new Emperor 
gaining his foothold. It not 
these wounds had at least partly 
aled, and Bismarck had been disposed 
that the claim was positively as- 
ted in the Emperor’s speeches; for 
Bismarck considered the expression von 
to mean 
ne permission,” not “by the grace of 
ne appointment.” He had had too 
ch to do with maintaining the Prus- 
throne and establishing the Empire 
accept any form of mysticism in con- 
tion with either. 
he Kaiser’s first enunciation that 
even remotely savored of the full-blown 
ema was in March, 1890, at a meeting 
of the provincial diet of Brandenburg, 
ere he spoke simply of “‘a talent in- 
sted to me by God, which it is my 
k to increase.” A year later, at 
sremen, he said, ‘‘We, the Hohenzol- 
ns, regard ourselves as appointed by 
God to govern and lead the people 
hom it is given ustorule.” It was not, 
vever, until 1895, at Konigsberg, that 
announced that his crown was “born 
1 him,”’ and that he would follow the 
Di ith as his ancestor, Frederick I, 
sovereign 
ears later, at 
“tearful respon- 
from which 
no parlia- 


rk mr 


Was 


( tes Gnaden 


} 


Was 


ein Prussia.” Two y 
Coblentz, he spoke of his 
ility to the Creator alone, 
1uman being, no minister, 
ment, no people can release the prince.” 
So long as this presumption led prac- 
tically the German 
people felt no impulse to challenge this 
pparently harmless obsession. German 
writers who have commented upon it 
not taken it very seriously, and 
been inclined to excuse it as an 
ebullition of sincere religious rapture, 
induced in great measure by the thrilling 
events of the war of 1570 and the sudden 
rise of the Empire, which had touched 
all imagination and appeared to many 
pious minds as a direct divine interven- 
tion. [fthe Empire itself was a miracle, 


to no oppressive act, 


} 
ve 


have 


“by the grace of 
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why should not the Emperor, who cer- 
tainly had never been chosen by the 
people, be recognized as a patt of it? 


The Kaiser has always seemed to his 


people a sovereign over whom a special 
divine watchfulness was needed, and 
might, therefore, be graciously vouch- 
safed. Who could prove, or wish to 
prove, that his extraordinary sponta- 
neity, his occasional delphic ambiguity, 


and his extreme exaltation of will and 
purpose unfitted him to be a medium of 
supernatural influence? He has been so 
devoted to his task, SO industrious, SO 
versatile, so — tely a symbol of the 
aspirations of the German people, that 
he has had only to play the role in order 
to create faith among his trustful sub- 
jects and to silence, upon nearly all occa- 
sions, the impulse to detraction. Other 
nations do not understand this. The 
impossibility lies in the fact that they 
are not Germans. 

q he Teutonic race may not possess so 
refined an esthetic sensibility as the 
Latin, but it has been peculiarly recep- 
tive to the symbolism of art. Here was 
an avenue to German faith which the 
Kaiser was quick to perceive and to 
utilize. Monuments in great numbers 
have marked his reign, the silent senti- 
nels of national glory. Not only have his 
ancestors been thus memorialized, but 
he himself has been constantly brought 
home to every city, town, hamlet, and 
home in Germany. He has been painted 
as a Roman Emperor and as the 
god Mars. His life-size statue in marble 
forms part of the external decoration of 
a church, where he figures as a canonized 
saint. He and his House are glorifed 
in windows of stained glass, and mag- 
nificent vases of porcelain are adorned 
with | Every German em- 
bassy throughout the world possesses a 
life-size representation of his well-known 
face and hgure. Photography has made 
his features familiar in a hundred ways, 
until his image is stamped indelibly upon 
the memory of nearly the whole human 
race. He would be recognized if he 
passed by in any village, not only of 
Germany, but wherever the printing- 
press is known. This is no accident. 
The world wants to know what a sov- 
ereign by divine right 1s like. 

One distinction which William II 


Wal- 


his portr alts. 
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said to have craved has been denied him. 
His grandfather, William I, had raised 
objections to the title “Ge rman Em- 
peror” (“Deutscher Kaiser’’), and 
wanted to be c: illed “‘Emperor of Ger- 
many.” ‘Tothis Bism: arck objected that 
it would involve a claim to non-Prussian 
territory, that the council had chosen the 
former title, and that the German soy- 
ereigns would, perhaps, not agree to a 
change; and, after some contention, but 
in a testy humor, the title was 
acce pted. 

When William II became Emperor, 
it is said, he desired to magnify his ofhce 
by the ceremony of a regular coronation, 
and in 1892 had athrone constructed for 
this purpose after antiquarian drawings 
made by I: mile Dopler. There was to be 
ordered a reproduction of the crown of 
Charlemagne, Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, who on Christmas Day, 
Soo, had been crowned at Rome. The 
unwillingness of the federal princes to 
assent to a coronation is reported to have 
defeated the project; but it is claimed 
that a photograph is in existence in 
which the Kaiser is represented seated 
upon the throne, an ermine cloak over 
his shoulders, the imperial scepter and 
the globe in his hands, and a gilded 
imitation of the crown of Charlemagne 
in stucco on his head. 

But this is only the corollary of a far 
greater demonstration. Art, all art, in 
the Kaiser’s opinion, is a valuable and 
appropriate vehicle of sovereign influ- 
ence. History is wholly the work of 
princes. All that 1s great in the world 
emanates from them. Of his grand- 
father, William I, he has said, ‘‘God had 
destined him to realize the desire of all 
Germans and to give unity to Germany 
on the held of battle. For that work he 
was able to find great men who had the 
honor to execute his designs, and as his 
councilors to work with him.’ The 
whole of civilization is nothing but the 
result of such instruments of God, cho- 
sen to carry out the divine plan in hu- 
man life. ‘* Properly speaking,” he says, 
“William I has become for us a saint.” 
By inference, all Hohenzollerns are 
saints, or in process of becoming saints. 
All on iunbeod sculptors, musicians, and 
architects have the duty of teaching 


lesser 


this religion of imperial supremacy, re- 
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“The cult 


of the ideal is the greatest work of civili- 


vealed through their princes. 


zation. ... It can accomplish its task 
only with the aid of art.” But what is 
the “ideal” in the Kaiser’s mind? It js 
detined by him as “‘the inspiration which 
God sends to the artist,” and the hig! 
existing example of it is in the Sieges- 
allee, which tells the story of the Hou 
of Hohenzollern. 

Believing himself especially open 
this form of inspiration, Kaiser William 
[I has always considered himself a gre 
critic of art, and, therefore, the m 
competent person to direct its devel 
ment. Even in Germany, however, t! 
conviction is not generally shared. | 
deed, the Kaiser and the experts in 
have seldom agreed; but in practice | 
judgment has usually triumphed. 

Although artistic feeling is, perhap 
the most refractory and untamable of all 
the impulses to self-realization, artists, 
being human, have for obvious reasons 
been anxious to receive imperial approba- 
tion. But the artistic inspiration of 
Kaiser William is not always calculable. 

The passion of the Kaiser for tt 
grandiose is celebrated sumptuously in 
Berlin. What it might lead to in time i 
perhaps, only prefigured in the attempt 
to embody Prussian history in the vista 
of the Siegesallee, in the image of Ger- 
mania on the top of the Siegessaule, and 
in the Gargantuan architecture of th 
Kurfiirstendam. Grossartig and kol 
sal are the vocables that express the 
impression everywhere created. 

In a long personal conversation, the 
substance of which it is no violation 
of confidence on my part to repeat, 
the Kaiser dwelt upon the value of 
“form” as a medium of public educa- 
tion. ‘Men think most often and most 
deeply,” he said, “of what they have 
seen. To impress the eye is to take pos- 
session of the mind.” It is a mode of 
conquest which the Kaiser has practised 
all his life. 

In the large field of ——— develop- 
ment also art has had a great part to 
play. The time, the a ice, and thé 
scenic dramatic effect, 
with the world for an audience, have been 
carefully chosen. The result, primarily 
calculated for Germany, has not always 
been precisely what was intended. At 


accessories for 
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mascus, for. example, during his jour- 
in the East, William I] took occasion 
say how deeply moved he was “‘at 
ding on the spot where one of the 
t knightly sovereigns of all times, the 
at Sultan Saladin, had stood”’; over- 
king the fact that this “knightly sov- 
on’ wasa heartless murderer whohad 
ked Jerusalem and turned its holy 
es into mosques. Not content with 
s fulsome complime nt toa fanaticofthe 
st, the Kaiser next proceeded to offer 
hand of perpetual friendship to the 
st notorious criminal of the age, the 
tan Abdul Hamid, and ‘“‘the three 
dred million Mohammedans scat- 
d over the earth who venerate him 
caliph.” While at home the 
ds were passed over lightly as an 
isable means of preparing the Mo- 
nmedan mind for the favorable recep- 
of German commercial penetration 


thei 


ontrol, even in Germany the per- 
mance evoked plo among those 


o knew that the Kaiser was astray by 
indred million of the population in 
estimate of his Oriental friends, and 
t it was precisely Saladin who had 

ck Christendom its m ost fatal blow 
the capture of the Holy Citv; while to 

nations this adulation was a clear 
monition of the exclusive Oriental 

on the part of Germany that h 
ninated in a world war. 


° | 
nder appa circumstances, the 
er finds it easy to play the role of 
rent omniscience, because he can 


nmon to his side for his information 
iny subject the most learned special- 

ts in the Empire, who are alway 
to enjoy this distinction. Having util- 
d this advantage to an extraordinary 


Ss eager 


degree, he is, undoubtedly, in matters 

which he 1s interested, as far as Ger- 
man knowledge extends and German 
prejudice permits, one of the best-in- 
formed persons in the world. For all 


his important audiences and utterances 
he carefully prepares. He speaks with 


American exchange professors with a 
fullness of knowledge of their subjects 
that frequently surprises them. Nothing 


gives him greater pleasure than to ex- 
ploit in conversation with his guest some 
new discovery just learned of from a 
peti professor, or from a military 


or naval officer. Sometimes, however, 


992 
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his informant has been wrongly selected 
or has misunderstood the theme; as 
when, for example, the Emperor deliv- 
ered a rather technical discourse to a 
supposed expert in the science of seis- 
mology, only to learn that his visitor 
vas a geographer. 

Within the limits of his knowledge, 
which is wide, and served by an excellent 
memory, the Kaiser’s mind is extremely 
alert and active, prone to resort to and 
to evoke repartee. He is seldom caught 
napping, for his position gives him every 
ad\ antage, and his courtiers are disposed 
to leave him the victor in every encoun- 
ter of wit, and even in eve ry serious con- 
troversy. Except by Americans, he is 
seldom frankly dealt with; and his inter- 
est in them, when it is not for purely po- 
litical purposes, ariseslargely from his real 
interest in the freedom with which they 
are accustomed to express themselves. 

The legend of the Kaiser’s “sponta- 
neity”’ has caused to be ascribed to him 
some indiscretions which were not orig- 
inal with himself. Such, for example, 
was the celebrated “‘ Kruger telegram” 
of January 3, 1896. It is now well estab- 


lished that this was not an impulsive 
and personal performance. It was so 
strictly official that the text of it was 


prepared in the Foreign Office and 
brought ready for signature to the Chan- 
cellor’s palace by the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, Baron Marschall 
Bieberstein, the Kaiser having been 
summoned to Berlin from Potsdam to 
approve it. He at first demurred, but at 
last permitted himself to be persuaded; 
ind Herr von Holstein, who was waiting 
for the result in the antereom, has testi- 
hed to the jubilation of the Secretary as 
he came from. the 
Majesty waving in triumph the paper to 
which the Kaiser had just appended his 
gnature. The telegram was generally 
nterpreted as a purely personal message 
of congratulation to President Kruger 
that he had defeated the Jameson raid 
“without calling on the help of foreign 
Powers”; thereby conveying the inti- 
mation of willingness on the part of the 
Kaiser to intervene if it had been neces- 
sary. Not unnaturally the British gov- 
ernment, considering it as a menace that 
might be followed by action, as an 
answer put a flying squadron in immedi- 


von 


presence of his 








ee 
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ate commission and made an official 


announcement that, by a convention of 


1884, the foreign relations of the Trans- 
vaal had been placed under the super- 
vision of the British Foreign Office. As 
nothing further happened, the Kaiser 
for many years bore in silence the odium 
of this unwise suggestion of German in- 
tervention. It was just that he should 
do so, for by his own theory of govern- 
ment there is no defensible distinction 
between his personal and his official acts. 
Being responsible to no one, a sovereign 
by divine right can never be expected to 
apologize or explain. To do either would 
be a confession of his own accountability. 
An absolute ruler can punish a councilor 
for giving him bad advice, but if he fol- 
lows it the act cannot be regarded by him 
as anerror. The king can do no wrong. 

[he attempt in any way to separate 
the personal and the official acts of the 
ay is, therefore, purely academic. 

» long as William Il’s theory of his 
pe Pon. supremacy is not rejected, the 
Imperial German government, and even 
the whole German nation, are bound to 
assume responsibility to other powers for 
what the sovereign does oO! fails to do. 
It is the necessary consequence of sub- 
mitting to absolute personal authority. 

The speech made by William II at 
Tangier, on March 31, 1905, only nine 
days after the “‘We are the salt of the 
earth” proclamation at Bremen, was 
regarded throughout Europe as an open 
challenge to France, whose proposals of 
reform in Morocco the Sultan, Abdul- 
Aziz, was practically cautioned not to 
regard. “Germany,” said the Kaiser, 
“has great “commercial interests in 
Morocco. I will a and protect 
trade . . . and make it my care to se- 
cure full equality with ‘il nations. This 
is Only possible when the sovereignty of 
the Sultan and the independence of the 
country are preserved. Both are for 
Germany beyond question, and for that 
I am ready at all times to answer. 

Che news of this pronunciamento was 
instantly flashed round the world, and 
for weeks all Europe was breathlessly 
awaiting what would happen next. Like 
the “ Kruger telegram,” this fulmination 
was at first set down as one of the Kai- 
ser’s personal indiscretions; but it soon 
became evident that it was the Foreign 


Ofhce where the mise en scéne of ( 
many’s new foreign policy had b 
conceived. Prestige in Europe was, 
doubtedly, one of the objects to 
obtained; but there was a still n 
important reason for declaring the ‘ 
tegrity ” of Morocco. Kaiser Will 
had promised the Mohammedans “‘s 
tered over the globe” that the Gern 
Emperor “‘will be their friend at 
times.” ‘“‘We should have complet 
destroyed our credit in the Moh: 
medan world,” said Von Biilow, ‘‘if 
soon after this declaration we had 
Morocco to the French. Our ambass 
dor in Constantinople, Baron Marsc} 
von Bieberstein, said to me at the time, 
‘If we sacrifice Morocco in spite of Da- 
mascus and Tangier, we shall at one fi 
swoop lose our position in Turkey and 
therefore, all advantages and prospects 
that we have painfully acquired by tl 
labor of many years. 

Certainly, no more effective method | 
procl: ming an intention to inte rvene in 
the affairs of North Africa, where Ge 
many was exposed to no danger and had 
no other than very limited commercial 
interests, could have been chosen. Wha 
shocked the chancelleries of Europe was 
that it was thought necessary thus pub 
licly to strike France a blow in the fac 
It seemed like the opening of an entirely 
new school of diplomacy, in which th 
mailed fist was to take the place of 
argument. 

From a less strident declaimer than 
William II the same acts might not have 
been subject to the same interpretation; 
but, notwithst:z inding professions of 
peace, he was constantly justifying th: 
imputation of aggressive purposes by his 
utterances at home. At the gala dinne: 
attending the unveiling of the statue of 
Moltke, for example, a short time after 
the speech at Tangier, the Kaiser intr 
duced his toast by crying out, “We hav 
seen, gentlemen, in what a position w 
are placed with reference to the rest of 
the world: in consequence, hurrah fi 
the powder dry and the sword sharp 
ened, for the recognized purpose and our 
forces ever on the alert, for the Germar 
army and the General Staff!” 

It is true that there had been in 1904 
an agreement between Great Britain and 
France, whereby Great Britain was not 
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interfered with by France in safe- 
ding her interests in Egypt, and 
free to demand re- 
neighbor, Morocco: 
the commercial interests of Ger- 
neither case denied or 
attitude of Germany was 
ressed in the speech from the throne 
November, 1905. ‘“‘The difhculties 
have arisen between France and 
ipropos of the Morocco affair,” said 
Kaiser, “‘have no other origin than 
i\dency to regulate without our col- 
ration questions where the German 
re has interests to defend.” 
claiming equal commercial privi- 
in an independent country await- 
development, the position of 
Germany was entirely reasonable; but 
; the first time the saber had been 
ly rattled and a virtual threat of 
ittered by a Great Power in the face 
friendly nations for such a cause. 
signs of the times,” the Kaiser 
declared in his speech from the throne, 
a duty to the German people 
their against all 


ice Was to be 
ns in her neat 


were 1n 


ted. Vhe 


ruture 


ake it 
inforce defenses 
ression.’ 
\ different temper might have secured 
Germany, without disturbance, every 
t, in so far as her interests could be 
to appear; but the purpose of 
lliam Il was not so much to maintain 
man interests in Morocco, which at 
as to 


inconsiderable, 
manner to force recognition, the 
inant position of Germany as a 
rld Power that had always to be 
koned with in every question. To 
this admission, the demand was 
ide that France should be summoned 
fore a European Conference—a tri- 
nal before which the Kaiser has since 
tematically held that no nation could 
rably be compelled to appear. 
For a time it seemed as if the boast of 
Berlin were well founded. M. 


were assert, 


I Yelcassé, 


10 had negoti: ited the arrangement 
ith Great B f 1 f 
l sreat rit: 1in, was torced out oO 
thee, while Von Biilow was created a 
Prince. Diplomatically, the calling of 


he Conference of Algeciras, in 1906, at 
hrst appeared to be a triumph for Ger- 
any; but in the end proved the virtual 
isolation of the German Empire, except 
the loyal adherence of Austria-Hun- 

y, which won the distinction of a“ bril- 
CXXXVII.—No 
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Pare | 
liant second.” It served to reveal the 
ambition of Germany to dominate; but 
substantially it obtained for her nothing 
that could not have been secured by a rea- 
soned exchange of notes—namely, the 
“open door” in Morocco, which was 
never denied. In its ultimate 
quences, as a thinly veiled threat to 
France at the mome . when Russia was 
impotent as an ally, German insistence 
threw the of future diplomatic 
intercourse upon armed force and ren- 
dered the problems of equity mere prob- 
lems of power. It is, however, only in 
the light of later developments that the 
true significance of the Moroccan ques- 
tion can be accurately understood. 

It immediately became evident that 
France would never permit herself, 
through a rapprochement between Rus- 
sia and Germany, to be brought into 
vassalage to the Kaiser, as he had in- 
tended. ‘The interest of William I] 
the secret treaty with Nicholas II, there- 
fore, soon began to relax. The agree- 
ment the two Emperors had made, that 
the Kaiser, on his visit to Copenhagen, 
in July, 1905, should inform the King 
of Denmark that, in case of war with 
England, Germany and Russia would 
be obliged jointly to and occupy 
that kingdom, fell by the wayside; and 
the Kaiser informed the Czar, “I 
thought it better not to touch the sub- 
ject with the Danes and refrained from 
making any allusions, as it 1s better to 
let the idea develop and ripen in their 
heads and to let them draw the final 
conclusions themselves, so that they will 
of their own accord be moved to lean 
upon us and fall in line with our two 
countries.” 

Evidently, since Russia was losing in 
the Russo-Japanese war and threatened 
with domestic revolution, the Kaiser 
was eager to insist upon the 
alliance he had been laboring to im- 
pose upon Nicholas II. In fact, in the 
changed conditions, an alliance would, 
perhaps, be wholly undesirable; for it 
might, without a substantial equivalent, 
place Germany under obligations to a 
Power unable even to save itself. 

Just here we have, through recent dis- 
closures, an interesting revelation of the 
Kaiser’s real estimate of the divine right 
and responsibility of rulers. In August, 


conse- 


stress 


seize 


not so 
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1905, William II was encouraging Nicho- 
las Il to accept parliamentary govern- 
ment for Russia. ‘‘I beg you,” he 
writes, ““to accept my warmest congratu- 
lations for this great step forward in the 
development of Russia.”” Not only so, 
but he explicitly advises the Czar to 
place the responsibility of the terms of 
peace upon the Duma! “I would in 
your place not miss this first and best 
opportunity,” he continues, ‘‘to decide 
to get in close touch with your country’s 
feelings and wishes about peace or war, 
giving the Russian people the long- 
wished-for opportunity to decide, or 
take part in the decision, relating to its 
future. Che decisions which are to 
be taken are so terrtbly earnest in their 
consequences and so far-reaching, that 
it is quite impossible for any mortal 
sovereign to take the responsibility for 
them alone on his shoulders without 
help of his people.’ 

Is this the spirit in which the Kaiser 
was ruling in Germany, when he said, 
“You Germans have only one will, and 
that is my will; there is only one law, 
and that is my law’? Should the peo- 
ple’s parliament bear “the odium of the 
decision” between peace and war, as the 
Kaiser proposed, and have nothing to 
say regarding secret treaties of alliance 
which might lead to war? Yet the Kai- 
ser wishes the secret treaty to remain 
although he attaches less im- 
portance to it than before. Still, with a 
change in the cards, it might prove 
useful. ‘‘We joined hands and signed 
before God, who heard our vows,” he 
says. “I therefore think the treaty may 
well come into existence.”’ Neverthe- 
less, as bitterly as any democrat, he rails 
against the alleged secret diplomacy of 
“the arch mischief-maker of Europe in 
London,” as he calls Edward VII, whom, 
he says, “‘the revelations of Delcassé” 
convict of “planning war against our 
friendly nation in peace.” “Like brig- 
ands in a wood, a he declares, he has 
sent the Russian ambassador to Copen- 
hagen on a clandestine mission, to induce 
the Czar’s mother to influence him for 
a policy against Germany. 

Nicholas I], with the war off his hands 
and the Duma to “bear the odium” of 
the terms of peace—but only to be dis- 
banded a short time afterward—was 


secret, 
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de fe 


resuming his independence, 
his ambassador as grossly misu 
stood, and thinking lightly of th« 
treaty. William II, on the other 
having arrived at the conclusior 
England, after all, was likely to 
more useful friend than Russia, 
tightening the alliance with Aust 
Hungary, who at the Conferen 
Algeciras had proved, “la fidelit: 
sir,” was soon staging a « 
*ntente with Great Britain. On A 
3, 1906, during the visit of Edward 
at Kiel, the Kaiser wrete to the C, 
‘The maintenance of friendly relat 
between Germany and England 
absolute necessity for the world. 
pleased about this result of Unc 
tie’s visit.” In less than a year, 
arch muschief-maker of Europe’ 
become the mainstay of peace. 
meeting with Uncle Bertie at Wilh« 
hohe, in August, 1907, was also ‘ 
factory’; and the Kaiser reco. 
“Uncle Bertie in good humor and px 
fully disposed.” In November of 
vear William II returned the Kin; 
England’s visit, and in his speech acx 
ing the degree of Doctor of Civil 
conferred upon him by Oxford | 
versity, praised Cecil Rhodes—who 
been reported to be the inspirer of 
Jameson raid—for “the amplitude of 
views” in founding scholarships at | 
ford which “‘ permitted young Gern 
to associate themselves with y: 
Englishmen in studying the chara 
and qualities of their respective 
tions.” Even the journalists were 
neglected, and in a speech to them 
Kaiser said: ‘‘We belong to the sa 
race and to the same religion. Thes« 
bonds which ought to be strong eno 
to maintain harmony and friendship 
tween us.” Wearing a British unif 
and adorned with British academic h 
ors, for the Kaiser there was now 
need of the secret treaty with Russi: 
Thus, within two years, and with 
other reason than the hope of increas 
the power of Germany, William II | 
abandoned the Czar in the time of 
weakness, after secretly conspiring \ 
him to isolate Great Britain and att: 
France to a Russo-German alliance; a1 
failing in this, he had endeavored to fi 
a close relation with Great Britain, 


allt 
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an ent with France. 


2 
hall see how, a little later, unable 


prevent 
with these new professions ot 
iship for the “‘arch mischief-maker 
as he had called Edward 


to prevent the growing good under- 


” 
lrope, 


ng with France, the Kaiser made 
bitter accusations of hostility 
st Great Britain, merely because 


King was endeavoring to be friendly 


the Czar 
1S, perhaps, an inevitable conse- 
ce of the system that has long pre- 


din Europe, that all general under- 
lings are in danger of being rendered 
by the assumption that 
Iship between a sovere 1gn’s friends 
hostility toward himself. So 
s the friendship of nations 1s based 

conception of offensive and de- 
ve alliances, this assumption is 
natural one. It runs through 
entire history of European diplo- 
It is the foundation on which the 
theory of the balance of power 


ssible 


nes 


a 
tly 


loo large an aggregate of mutu- 
friendly nations has always created 
ispicion of a conspiracy among 
) against the others, which then feel 
sary to find new friends, outside 
ombination, in order to hold the 
yup in check. As the aggregation 
isolation seems intended; and 
isolation believed to be com- 
, the peril is felt to be unendurable. 
g as secret diplomacy ts practised 
conditions may be expected to 
ul 
would be agreeable to find evidence 
at any time since the beginning of 
reign William II had in mind any 
any principle, or any desire for a 
eral understanding in Europe that 
ld relieve the nations from depend- 
upon armed force for their safety. 
lhe opportunity had been 
red. In 1898, the Czar of Russia 
| proposed a limitation of armament. 
German delegates to the first Hague 
Conference were instructed to take no 
irt in discussing this subject, and it 
promptly dropped from the pro- 
at Germany’s instigation. The 
tnglish and American delegates, sup- 
ted by Russia and France, sought 
establish international institutions 
it would enable nations disposed to 


dens, 


1S 


twice 


++ 


im 
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act justly to solve at least some of 
their problems in a judicial manner. The 
history of that effort is well known. The 
German first delegate, Count Minster, 
dismissed the idea of arbitration as 
“humbug”; and the reason he gave for 
this opinion, as reported by the Amer- 
ican first delegate, was that ‘‘Germany 
is pre pared for war as no other country 
Germany can mobilize her army in 
ten days, a performance that could not 
be equaled by France or Russia or any 
other state. An arbitration court would, 
however, give an enemy time to make 
his preparations. Therefore it would 
only place Germany at a disadvantage.” 

It was only after extraordinary efforts 
to induce the Emp ror to see that this 
attitude, if persist din, would cause him 
and his country to be distrusted. 
scorned, and hated by every civilized 
people, and especially by millions of the 
German race in America, that instruc- 
tions were finally issued from Berlin to 
accept kind of purely voluntary 
and occasional method of adjudicating 
international differences; but without 
the least promise to resort to it, even in 


iS; 


some 


the case of strictly legal questions. 

Phe second Hague Confe rence offered 
another opportunity. It treated 
in a different manner, but with almost 
the same result. Three eminent German 
jurists were sent as del gates. | he it in- 
structions have not been published, as 
those of the United States have been; 
but it was given out by them that, while 
the limitation of armaments, either on 
land or s@€a, could not even be consid- 
ered, Germany was ready for arbitration 
and a court of international justice, and 
was prepared to work for them. This 
time, the Kaiser, although he had mani- 
fested no interest in this Conference, 
had set the stage for avoiding the error 
his delegates had made in the first. 

It soon became evident, howe ver, that 
while Germany. her allies, and her 
Balkan satellites were, “in principle,” 
ingeniously professing to accept every 
great aim of peaceful international or- 
ganization, they blocking every 
practical proposal leading to a definitive 
result. 

The method was very simple. Unlike 
the parliamentary bodies of a single na- 
tion, in which made by 


was 


were 


decisions are 
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mi {joritie s, an international conference 
requires, because of the complete sover- 
eignty of the separate states composing 
it, entire unanimity before any final re- 
sult can be obtained. Playing several 
small mere pawns upon a 
chess-board, the German first delegate 
was able, when he did not find it conven- 


Powers as 


ient himself to raise objection, to prevent 


unanimity by the objection of one of 
Germany’s allies or benevolent colleagues. 

By those accustomed to trace the in- 
tricacies of negotiation, and who knew 
the affinities that were controlling this 
collusion, often quite perplexing, the pro- 
cedure was from the beginning perfectly 
comprehended; and, months before the 
termination of the Conference, they were 
prepared to predict that, notwithstand- 
ing Baron Marschall von Bieberstein’s 
bland and plausible assurances that Ger- 
many was eager for a court of arbitral 
justice, no such court would ever be 
brought to completion in that Confer- 
ence. 

Hardly credited at first, this predic- 
tion was extremely disappointing to the 
American delegation, which throughout 
toiled bravely on, in the hope that suc- 
cess might ultimately prove attainable. 

Whispered from time to time, even by 
those delegates who sincerely wished for 
a good result, were the words, ‘‘Germany 
must not be isolated!’ With the support 
Baron Marschall Bieberstein 
able to command, the danger of Ger- 
many’s isolation was not so imminent as 
her nervous neighbors sometimes feared. 


von Was 


If Germany were isolated, they knew 
what the Imperial wrath would be, 
and saw in such a dénouement the 


gathering of the storm; for, with the 
plans that were then in contemplation, 
Germany would not yield tothe decisions 
of a European Areopagus. Baron Mar- 
chall von Bieberstein knew there was no 
probability of Germany’s isolation. To 
isolate Germany would be to defy Ger- 
many; and it was felt, even by the most 
ardent advocates of the judicial method 
of dealing with international controver- 
sies, that it was not the part of wisdom 
to permit a convocation called in the 


name of peace to become the occasion of 
provoking War. 

As weeks and months slipped by, the 
intention of Germany became so evident 


dele Pate 
Honorable Joseph H. Choate, wh 
toiled like a giant in the cause of eff 
international justice based on law, 


that the American first 


the courage, with greater regai 
truth than for diplomatic precede 
say of Baron Marschall von Bieber 
the German first delegate, in a pl 
session of the Conference, and i 
presence: “ Baron Marschall von Bi 
stein 1s an ardent admirer of the abst 
principle of arbitration and even of 
gatory arbitration, and even of ge: 
arbitration between those he choos« 
act with; but when it comes to pu 
this idea into concrete form and pi 
cal effect he appears as our most for: 
able adversary. Heappears like one 
worships a divine image in the sky, 
when it touches the earth it 
charm for him. He sees as in a d: 
a celestial apparition which excité 
ardent devotion, but when he wakes 
finds her by his side he turns to the 
and will have nothing to do with 

A few weeks after the adjournme: 
the (onference His Majesty the Ka 
visited Holland as the guest of 
Queen. He spoke with fervor of 
relations between the Houses of Ora 
and Hohenzollern, recalled how 
Great Elector had found his ni 
spouse in Holland, and wished the ki 
dom “prosperity in the midst of 
benefits of peace’; but of the great 
so recently undertaken there, for 
peace of the whole world by represe: 
tives of all civilized nations—the only u 
versal international congress that e 
assembled—he had not one word to s 

lo play the double role of William t 
War Lord and William the Peacemalk 
at the same time, even with such a 
support as the Kaiser believed hims 
to have in Count Minster, who v 
chosen for his “‘common sense,” 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, w 
was chosen because in Oriental dip! 
macy he had out-Turked the Turk, « 
ceeded the dramatic talent of even t! 
prodigy in histrionic art. Beneath t 
flowing robe of the peacemaker t 
protruding scabbard of the sword 
always trailed across the stage, and 
has rattled loudest when the Kaiser | 
discoursed most vociferously of the G: 
man love of peace. 


lose 








Ccry- 


[he group outside 
» the fence fluttered and 
jostled and crowded 
close, peering through. 
No one of them was tall 
igh to see over. 
But between the pickets they 
Miss Cynthia bending over a rose- 
sh by the path and they could see the 
dkerchief raised hastily to her eyes 
broken stem and 





could 


her fingers lifted 
it up. 
hey were astounded. 
You did it, Jimmie Hallam 
never did!’ 
You did, You 
iped—and you hit it!’ 
|—never,” he muttered. 
held on to the pickets, watching 
s Cynthia. 
he reached to the place 
n stem hung limp, and 
irefully from the bush and held it in 
fingers, looking down at it—and 
they could see that she was crving 
arnest—great drops that rolled down 
r cheeks and were wiped hastily off. 
They turned from the f 
struck. 
\s soon would they have expected th« 
meeting-house steeple to cry OI the 
irble lady among the shrubbery in the 
ttle park on Main Street. They went 


] 


th lagging steps, looking back to Miss 


9 


too. just run and 


' 
where the 
S¢ vered 


away rence, 


\ ynthia’s house. She h id gone in and 
osed the door, and the broken rose- 
bush by the path remained a mere stump 
I rose. 
‘You never’d ot-to ’a’ gone het 
d, Jimmie Hallam!” 
“I had to get my ball, didn’t I! 


What ’d Tom Nutty t’row it 

over her fence for, 
‘I didn’t know 

protested Tom. 
‘No—Ahe didn’t know! 


ashamed of yourself, Jimmie 


want to 


anyway! 
: 199 
where it would go: 


You ot-to be 
Hallam!” 


Cynthia's 


BY JENNETTE 


Rosebush 
LEE 


*Well—lI 
facedly. 

*T shouldn’t think a 
would cry i 

**“Come on 
was 


ain’t!”” he said, shame- 


grown-up womal 


if S aid L vdia Bow] ey. 

small — dark and round, with 
chee ks th: a g lowed like two little apple Ss 
**Come on!’ "she S aid. “| ain’t going to 

think about it! Let’s play hop-scotch!”’ 

They marked off the lines on the hard 
earth of the side-path and drove broken 
bits of blue-and-white china from num- 
ber one to ten, with stubby, determined 
toes. 
skirted t 
the marks intact. 

No one would have guessed, watching 
the intent, eager heads be nt above the 
game, that each small, round head held 
a shocked place in which was engraven 
the \ Ision ot Miss C \ nthiz i Ad: ims ¢ ‘rying 
in her front yard. 

Not till dark did they leave the hop 
lines and straggle home. And 
not till supper had been eaten and the) 
were being tucked in bed did the vision 
reassert itself. 

Lydia Bowley, being 
mother’s arms a few 
was sent up-stairs to be d, 


Passers-by he place and left 


scotch 


rocked in her 
minutes, be fore she 
brought her 
lips close to het mother’ S$ ar. 


‘Miss Cynthia Adams had her rose- 
bush broke to-day,” she said. 
Did she r Phat Was too bad!’ 
“Yes. — shi cried. ; 
“What!” 
Lydia felt that her shot had gone 


home. It seemed to justify the haunting 
feeling of tragedy that tugged at her. 

**She cried and she used her handker- 
chief.’ 


**Well, well, I wouldn’t think about 
any more.” 
‘No’m.” 
At the confe 
absolved, and her eyes closed sleepily to 
the gentle motion of the rockers. 
When Mrs. Bowley came down from 


tucking Lydia in bed and giving a soft 


[It was a deep sigh of relief 


ssional of ages she had been 
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kiss to the round, flushed che ek, her face 
was thoughtful. She took up her sew- 
ing from the basket on the table and 
scanned It. 

Her husband shifted his paper a little. 
ce see eggs have gone up,” he said. 

“Yes.” She sighed a little and fitted 
the patch in place with thoughtful fin- 
“*Lydia said she saw Miss Cy nthia 


” 


gers. 
crying to-day 

“What!” He put down his paper and 
thrust up his and stared 
at her. 

She nodded. “It seems funny, doesn’t 
ier 

“Oh, the child just got some notion.” 
He dismissed it. 

**No, she said she saw her. 
her rose bush was broken.’”’ 

He shook his head. “It 
I’ve seen Cynthia at two funerals with- 
out a tear—one of ’em her own father. 
| don’t know as I blame her SO much for 
that one!’ he added, with a grim smile. 

** Jim—!” 

“Well, just man’s dead, 
don’t make what he’s been any better, 
Cyrus Adams was a mean, self- 


You know 


spectacles 


across 


She said 


we yn’t do. 


because a 


does it? 
centered, hard-hearted man. 


that!’ He looked across at het accus- 
ingly. 

“Yes,” she assented, “I know he 
was.” 


“Well, then, what are you ‘ Jim-ming’ 
me about?” 

‘**T wonder what the matter was,” she 
said absently. 

“With Cyrus?” 

“No, no. Of course not! I £7 
so. About Cynthia. [| 
child was shocked.”’ 

“Well she might be! | 
been!’ 

He turned to the door. A man in 
slippers and house coat stood in it, an 
unlighted pipe in his hand. Bowley 
greeted him with a smile. 

“Come on in, Hudson. What do you 
think Lydia has brought home as the 
latest cock - and - bull story Cynthia 
Adams crying in her front yard over a 
rosebush!”’ He chuckled. 

The other man looked down at his 
“Have you got a match?” he 


» it was 
could see the 


should 


have 


pipe. 
asked. 

James Bowley felt in his pockets and 
produced a 


match and tossed it over. 
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“That’s the of electricity! 
said. ‘‘No creature comforts!” 

The other lighted his pipe and st 
by the mantel, smoking. He thought 
sister-in-law looked a little tired a 
bent overthe torn coat and fitted the p: 
skilfully in place. He was glad neit 
of them seemed conscious in speaking 
about Cynthia. It showed how « 
pletely they had forgotten. Everyb 
had forgotten! He drew two or tl 
whiffs and strolled to the back of ¢t 
table and looked down at the books ; 
papers scattered on it, fingering tl 
idly. Then he went out of the ro 
His steps were heard going up-stair 

James Bowley put down his pa 
with a half-guilty look of amusement 

*T declare, I forgot all about Hud 
and Cynthia!” he said. She looked 
helplessly from the coat. 

“Forgot—?”’ 

“Hudson used to go with her, 
know.” 

“Oh, that was years ago.’ 

aie a 

They went on reading the paper 
mending the patch. 

Up-stairs, Hudson Bowley 
restlessly about his room. He examine 
his bank-account and found an ert 
months back, that he had been searchi 
for, off and on, and righted it. Then | 
sighed and looked at the book. | 
balance was getting too large. He mi 
invest again. . . . And it made so litt 
difference whether the balance was lars 
or small! He pushed it away irritabl 
and got out his coat from the closet and 
changed his slippers, taking care that 
his pipe did not go out meanwhile. H: 
might as well get some matches—and | 
would sleep better for a little walk. 

As he passed the sitting-room door hi 
sister-in-law called out to him, “‘Got yo 
key, Hudson?” 

“Yes.” He looked in and nodde 
I sha’n’t be out late. I’m going to tak 
a turn around the block.” 

He carried out with him into the dar} 
ness a picture of the two in the sitting 
room, the man and woman on either sid 
the lamp. He knew his sister-in-law w: 
tired and Jim was selfish, but they we: 
happy together. Every day he saw then 
meet life. And he knew that they lit 
erally ‘“‘halved and doubled 


worst 


, 


moy 


e 


sorrows 








MISS CYNTHIA’S 


For himself, he had missed it! 
knocked the ashes from his pipe on 
nce railing, and stowed it in his 
Ket. 
hen he saw that the fence was Miss 

hia’s. It was almost the only fence 
town, he thought, grimly. Cyrus 
ms had insisted on keeping up his 
s to the last. He didn’t want folks 
ping all over his grass, he said. 
he had a fence around his lot in 
cemetery now, cast-iron, painted 
k. Nobody trampled on his grass 
, either. 
fudson Bowley’s thoughts were a lit- 
ynical as he stood looking at the 
rkened house. No light appeared in 
vwhere, and the moon rising behind 
house made the darkness of the 
t seem almost black. But in the 
| the light blooming flowers and the 
shrubs stood out in shimmering re- 
All the flowers in the yard had 
planted since Cyrus \dams’s death. 
first vear there had been a straggling 
empt at candytuft and nasturtiums 
pathetic little row along by the 
e. The next spring the whole lawn 


been spaded up and there were 


rs everywhere. And every day 
thia worked among the flowers. 
dson Bowley knew pretty well 


went on in Miss Cynthia’s yard. 
assed it four times a day on the way 
e mill and back. Sometimes Cyn- 
looked up and bowed to him dis- 
tly. But more often she bent in ab- 
‘tion over her flowers. And he went 
without a glance. He had never 
d as he was standing now, staring 
the flowers that lifted themselves 
the mysterious half-light against the 
ickness of the house. . . . A subtle 
ragrance stole over the fence, of migno- 
tte and phlox and candytuft. It 
eemed to tangle itself in his brain and 
waken something puzzling there. He 
turned away vaguely and walked on. 
He could not rid himself of ‘Miss 
Cynthia and her rosebush”—and Cyn- 
thia erving! 
He went on, past the fence, across the 
park to Main Street, and turned in at 
the drug-store for a box of matches. 
When he had lighted his pipe again he 
strolled back across the little park. In 
the shrubbery on the right a marble fig- 
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ure gleamed mistily. There was a bench 
near the statue, and he went in and sat 
down, smoking and looking up at the 
graceful half-poised figure that seemed 
to spring out of the green tracery of the 
leaves and branches and hold itself back 
from flight. The night had put him in 
a curious turmoil.... For years he had not 
thought of Cynthia Adams as he was 
thinking of her now. At first, after the 
quarrel, it had been hard not to think of 
her. She had thrown him over for a 
whim—hardly more, it seemed to him. 
Her father needed her, she said. And 
to his protest that other girls who had 
fathers married and happy, she 
only said, over and over, “You do not 
understand.” 

No, he had not understood. He was 
willing to admit it now. Any more than 
he had understood the life that Cynthia 
chose to lead. She devoted herself to her 
father and to his needs—not abjectly, 
but with a kind of proud dignity that 
seemed to give itself freely and ask no 
pity from any one. ... Everybody who 
knew Cyrus Adams knew that he was a 
selfish man—but not a hoarding one. He 
spent his money for whatever would give 
him pleasure or add to his importance, 
and Cynthia as part of his importance 
was always comely and well dressed, and 
her clothes were with the ex- 
quisite taste that was a part of Cynthia. 
Hudson Bowley had seen them change 
from. the floppy, flowered fashions of 
twelve years back, to the scant draperies 
and severe skirts of later times, and then 
at last to an austerity that seemed to 
have little relation to the prevailing style 

as little as the tenuous draperies of 
the marble lady there on her pedestal. 
Cynthia's clothes seemed merely to be- 
long to Cynthia—though they were still 
very bec 

He sat looking up at the statue and 
smoking reflectively. Cynthia had hard- 
ly grown—any more than the statue up 
there. There was something girlish in 
her figure and her quick step, and in her 
unwrinkled not the soft, flabby 
comfort of massage, but something fine 
like porcelain, as if a light glaze held its 
smoothness untouched. Curiously, he 
found himself wondering whether over 
his own feelings, too, there had been a 
little fne glaze that had kept him from 


were 


‘ 


chosen 


oming. 


face 
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feeling things too much. He smiled 
cynically, and rapped his pipe on the 
bench, and leaned forward, his hands 
clasped between his knees, looking up at 
the cool fgure amid the green of the 
shrubbery. He knew suddenly why he 
liked the statue and why he had SO often 
turned in here to sit with his paper or 
his pipe. It had been a kind of assur- 
ance to him that change was not needed 

that, once a made and 
accepted, it had a beauty and meaning 
of its own. And now the quiet was bro- 
ken for him. Miss Cynthia had been 
crying in her front yard. Cynthia crying 
—that hurt a little, somehow! 

He got up impatiently and moved off. 
There was nothing a man could do—and 
what did he want to do? Nothing. Of 
that he was sure.... There was not in his 
heart a vestige of the feeling that had 
hurled him away from Cynthia Adams 
twelve years ago.... Hehad battled then, 
and almost cursed her for her immov- 
able, doll-like obstinacy! But to-night 
he could only wonder a little at himself 
and at life—and there was the discomfort 
that Cynthia should have wept about 
the rosebush. He came again to her 
fence and looked over to the house as he 
passed, 

\ single light shone in the room on the 
right. The shade was not drawn, and 
through the thin curtains he saw a figure 
standing by the table, looking down at 
something. 

He carried the picture home with him. 
And in his dreams Cynthia came like 
some remote Byzantine statue—a kind 
of slim caryatid, bearing on her uplifted 
head a heavy marble lintel, and in her 
hand she carried an earthen flow er-pot, 
dull red, with a single rose-stalk growing 
in it, as straight and slim as Cynthia 
herself. — 

When he came down to breakfast, af- 
ter the troubled night, the room was 
empty—except for Lydia sitting at her 
mother’s desk, a sheet of paper spread 
before her. The tip of her tongue was 


che 1CE Was 


held firmly between her teeth, and her 
legs curled themselves about the rounds 
of the chair as she formed letters with 
slow care and dipped her pen in ink. 
She did not look up. 

“Hello, Lydia!’’ 


“Good-morning,” she replied, absently. 
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He seated himself at the table. 

“Had your breakfast?” he asked 

There was no response. Her fi 
traced a slow, difficult curve, then 
looked up and nodded with satisfact 

“ve had breakfast,” she announced 
“I’m writing a letter,” she added, with 
dignity. 

“Oh! 

**No.” 

Hedismissed his curiosity and watched 
with amusement while she took an en- 
velope from the pigeonhole and wrot 
and licked and sealed it and pounded it 
down with her fat, grim fist. 
climbed down from her chair. 

“Going to post it?” he inquired, po- 
litely. 

She nodded without speaking. His 
eyes twinkled as they followed her from 
the door. He felt grown-up and superior 
and very kindly toward the small figi 
grasping its letter tight and hurrying 
with importance from the room. If a: 
one had suggested to him that Lydia 
bore the guise of Fate and carried d 
tiny in her hand—messenger to the god 
—he would have laughed out. She was 
an amusing little thing and you couldn’t 
head her off once she got an idea. 

That summed up Lydia. 

He attacked his breakfast with su 
appetite as he could summon after 
night of troubled statues and flowe: 
pots and dreams. 


To any one in particular?” 


In the little room off her kitche: 
Cynthia Adams stood back from th 
table and surveyed it—to see that every 
thing was in place. 

The table, with its dark, polished 
surface and straight legs, stood facing 
a window that was covered with a cur- 
tain of transparent scrim fulled a little at 
top and bottom and held in place by 
small brass rods. The light, falling 
through this curtain on the polished 
table and delicate china and _ silver, 
seemed etherealized—like pictured sun 
light. The great copper bowl of flower 
that stood against the gathered scrin 
completed the effect of an Old World 
picture. 

The room might have been ‘an 1 
terior” painted with loving skill by som 
Dutch or Flemish artist. And th 
woman standing with her hand on th 





MISS CYNTHIA’S 


. looking thoughtfully down at 
le, belonged in the picture. The 
and the 
those of a 
eyes seemed a little 


re pose ful, 
| le mish 


t wide 


apart 
1 tace were 
t. Only the 
1 about the lids, as if something 
ly disturbed thei serene 
turned from the table and brought 
ilver pitcher of cream and a dish 
al from the kitchen, and_ sat 
\ book was on the table by het 


ind before she began to eat she 


quit C. 


1 1t, | ij ing a glass paper-we ight on 


Id it open. All her movements 
ntle and quiet and undisturbed. 
faint redness of the lids be- 


long 
1g 


1 sleepless night and the 
if lying awake and watching the 
tream before her. She tried to 
it after a minute she pus ved back 


ok, impatient, and her eyes stared 


) the transparent folds of the cur- 
t mto the \ ard be vond. Che re 
lowers everywhere. Last year 
id almost nothing in the 
ard. But in the fall she had or- 
r¢ quantities of 


| 
peen 


pel nnials, great 
and sweet-williams and larksput 
Ilyhocks and pinks; before the 


| 
er Was OvVCI her vard would be a 


of flowers. But there had been 
the one rose, set out 1n the spring 
itched with jealous care. She sat 


g absently—how frail the 
had been, and how she had nour- 
lit back to life. The first thing in 
morning and the last at night she 
t over it and watched the pink bud 
ge from its green sheath and push 
toward the light. The nurseryman 
varned her not to let it blossom this 
summer—to cut off any buds that 
ppeart d and Save the life for the roots. 


king of it 


she had not the heart to do it. 
eral times with shears in hand she 
roached it—only to turn away and 


veitunharmed. And yesterday there 
the pink bud, curling a little at the 
lge in crisp fullness. The first rose she 
had—of her own! 
She sat staring with puzzled eyes, 
ndering dully why she had cried. Not 
ce her mother’s death had she cried. 
had not let herself think or feel or 
ire anything apart from the trust 
it had been left to her. She could heat 
the words whispered in the darkened 
CXXXVII.—No. 818.—30 
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Cynthia, 
Do not 


room: ‘‘He is a weak man, 
and you will hold him as I have 


leave him, child. You will not leave 
him!’ And she had promised gladly 
not blindly. She had known what the 


weakness 
hll each day 
with importance and a sense of dignity 
and keep him level with life. She 
skimmed the thought lightly and turned 
away. She had no shame before het 
promise, but she did not dwell on it if 
she could help. As to what was happen 
ing to herself, she had never given it a 


promise meant—to steady a 


just below pride-level, to 


thought until now. 
She got up from the table and went 
into the front room. The rose on its 


single stalk stood in a vase on the table, 
and she bent to it and inhaled the open- 
ing fragrance and touched it with her 
finger gently. 

A sound at the front door startled her. 
She turned her head a little. It was not 
a knock—hardly a sound, more 
mouse rustled a piece of paper across 
the floor for its nest. She waited a min 
ute. Then she moved to the door and 
There was no one in sight 


as if a 


opened it. 
only the flowers filling the yard with color 
and fragrance. She stood looking out at 
them happily. The sunlight falling on 
her hair and shoulders traced pretty pat- 
terns, and her hair glimmered with gold. 
She turned back, and her eye fell on 
something on the floor. She stooped 
to it—a crumpled paper that had been 
pulled back by the opening door. She 
picked it up, smoothing it a little, and 
read the sprawling inscription with a 
faint smile—‘ For Mis Sinthy.” 

She carried it to the front room where 
the rose stood on the table, and open d 
it. There were only two lines in the 
round, laborious hand 

“We ar sory for the rosebush,”’ 

She laid it on the table and stared 
down at it, and brushed a blur from her 
And all the 


was 


eyes and stared again. 
overwhelming flood of the night 
upon her. She fell to her knees, groping 
blindly and sobbing in great, choking 
breaths. The clock on the wall ticked 
its time gently. The rose unfolded the 
tip of a petal without motion and shed 
its fragrance in the room. And Miss 
Cynthia, on her knees, was weeping 
away the hardness and repression and 
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the bitter longing that choked life in her. 
The sun traveled across the floor, and 
the shadows of the small-paned windows 
traveled with it and crossed Miss Cyn- 
thia. She was very quiet now. The 
ticking of the clock with its swinging, 
restful rhythm brought the sound of 
home to her. ‘| hrough the open door she 
could see the sunlight and the curtained 
window and the table beneath it. She 
did not move to clear the table or wash 
the dishes or 


put her house in order. 
Her eyes turned to the rose on the 
table. In their reddened, swollen lids 


they rested on it lingeringly. 

After a time she got up and bent to 
the Hower, and touched it with a kind of 
wonder and reverence, and her broken 
face quivered little. She smiled and 
nodded to the rose as if it understood 
her. She glanced at the clock. 

Half past eleven! But she did not 
put on her work-apron. Instead, she 
brought out her hat and gloves from the 
closet, and a basket and pair of garden 
shears. But when she saw her face and 
eyes in the glass as she put on the hat, 
she took it off hastily and ran up-stairs 
and bathed her face and eyes again and 
again. 

When at last she came down and 
stepped out into the sunlight she had a 
sense that a new Cynthia went with her 
down the path—a Cynthia strangely 
like a girl she had known, but stronger 
and full of buoyant life. She moved 
along the paths, gathering handfuls of 
flowers and filling the basket on her arm. 
Voices from over the fence came to her 
and she moved toward it, and paused. 
Then she went quickly to the gate and 
opened it. The group behind the fence 
had broken like quicksilver as she ap- 
proached, but at her voice it came to- 
gether again and moved slowly toward 
her. She was holding the gate ajar and 
smiling at them. 

‘““Won’t you come in?” she asked. 

They came to the gate in awed silence. 

“Come in!” she urged. The flowers 
on her arm, the little, quivering smile 
on her lip, seemed to beckon them. “I 
will pick you some flowers,” she said. 

They crowded about the gate. But 
they did not enter. 

“It’s dinner-time,” 
Bowley. 


explained Lydia 
Lydia’s heart was thumping 
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little knocks and her voice sou 
suddenly strange and far away. 

Cynthia smiled. “Of course it is 
ner-time! I forgot! But you will 
some other time, perhaps?” The wi 
eyes might have been another « 
begging to be taken in. 

They nodded, embarrassed. 

“We'll come this afternoon, 
said Tom Nutty, gruffly; 
maybe.” 

They all nodded again gravely. 

Her eyes danced at them. Why 
she never seen how adorable they \ 
She longed to take the little girl 
red-cheeked one with hair in two stra 
braids, and hug her! 


ma\ 
“after scl 


“Be sure you come!” she said. 
shall look for you!” 
They nodded again and withd 


Cynthia stood with her hand on 
gate, swinging it and watching t 
trail away out of sight. Then she tu: 
back to her flowers. 

A man passing outside the fi 
glanced in. Miss Cynthia, bending 
the mignonette-bed and gathe ring g1 
handfuls and heaping it in her bas} 
was smiling to herself. She did not | 
up or see the man across the fence. 
went on a little grimly. Cynthia 
getting almost as self-centered as Cy 
he told himself—shut in there bel 
her fence with her flowers. 

Just then she lifted her head 
looked up and saw him. He alm 
stopped in surprise at the light in 
face. It seemed to question him wit 
little smile, half-afraid, across the fe 
His own smile leaped to meet it bet 
he knew. Then he lifted his hat gray 
and passed on. 

He drew a quick breath. 

Cynthia |[Adams! Well! He wo 
not have believed Cynthia could | 
like that! All the little happy iene 
of the past came out of sleep and flock 
about him, begging to be taken up, 
he shook them off. Absurd! All that 


done with—years ago. .. . But throi 


the afternoon, in and out through 
work, he saw the look in Cynthia’s « 
questioning 
delight. 
When he put on his hat to go home. 
resolve was forming under the confu 
thought of Cynthia. 


and timid like a chil 


If she was there 
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garden he would stop, perhaps, for a 
te’s chat by the fence. 

came abreast of the 

even before he reached it, he was 

f a difference—something that 

m look quickly over the fence. 

1 Cynthia’s vard, and laughter, 

hildren running up and down the 

as if they had always been there, 

f Cynthia always had children in her 

ard. He stared at them and 

at Cynthia, with her flushed 

nd shining eyes—and raised his 


Rut when he 


j 


nd went on. 


gathered about her, waiting for 
might come next. There had al- 
been lemonade and cakes on the 

k porch—all the lemonade you could 
k! And Miss Cynthia had picked a 
h of each child and 
d the stems in water, “‘to have a 
k’’ before they were carried home in 
hands. It so much the 
rs that worked enchantment, nor 
the lemonade, 
ler at being in Miss Cynthia’s vard 
hnding that when you came close to 
full of little 


flowers for 


was not 


like this her eyes were 
ng lights. 
nge wild bird that lights in yout 
s if you hold them up, and nestles 
and makes you very happy 
g like that they may have felt if they 
lo-morrow they 
now 


Ssome- 


| not say it. 
t criticize or wonder, but 
only drank it in, standing grouped 
it her and waiting what might hap- 
next. 

he was swinging her hat idly, her eves 
ig and her face full of the little 
light that looked down on 


7 


ering 


“Have you had a good time?” she 


Ked 
“Yes! Yes!” 

“You bet!” from Jimmie Hallam. 
She turned to him. “You are the 
er she sald. 
held its 

pressed forward. 
“Jimmie didn’t mean to!” she said, 
reathless. ‘“‘Tom Nutty t’rowed the 
\l—and we a// looked on.”” She gulped 
little at the last words. 
[hen to their surprise Miss Cynthia 
ighed out. She threw back her head 


The group breath. Lydia 


as 1t Was the sense of 


It was like a dream of 
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and laughed like a girl—laughed till 
littl twinkled in her and 
they all joined in, looking at one another 
shyly. 

Cynthia wiped the tears away and 


tears eyes 


‘) ou’ re very conscien- 
child ?”’ Phe little 


quivering smile danced on her lips. 
“Yes-m.” It 


regarded | vdia. 


tious, aren't 


vou, 


was a venture on 
Lydia’s part. She saw deep water 
ahead. 

Cynthia patted the dark, straight 


But be 


conscien- 


little braids. ‘‘That’s right! 
careful, deat not to be too 
tious, won't you? It’s dange rous, being 
ala | ought to know all 
about that!’ she said, under her breath. 
“Come thing and 
then you must go!” 

Phe \ followed her to the 
the house in expectant silence, while she 
took down a large basket from the cor- 
ner of the porch and lifted a paper that 
covered it. 

They pressed close. 

It was filled to the brim with nuts and 
the little bags of confection sacred to 
Christmas-time and Christmas 
She portioned them out with swift fin- 
gers, filling their pockets with nuts and 
the little bags till they fairly bulged. 

si There!’ she said. =a hat’s all!” She 
turned the basket upside down and gave 
it a shake. ‘‘That’s all!’ she 

“It’s like Christmas-time, ain’t it?” 
said Tom Nutty. 

She 


too conscle ntious! ° 


now, just one more 


corner of 


trees. 


said. 


minute. She wanted 
But it was difficult 


waited a 
them to understand. 
to find the words. 


“That’s what I wanted it to be—like 
Christmas!” she said, slowly. ‘‘Some- 
thing happened to me yesterday that 


as glad as when 
and | wanted 
. Do you under- 


made me very happy 
the Christ-child came 
to share it with you... 
stand, children?” 

“Oh, yes’m! We 
said. 

And, looking into the it eyes, she kne W 
they did understand. What to older 
people might have seemed only queer- 
ness was to them the breaking of bread 
She 


unde rstand.”’ the y 


because new life had come to her. 
nodded to them in comradeship. 

“That’s right. You will come again, 
won’t you?” 


“Oh ves, we'll come!” reassuringly. 
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“We'll stop a good many times— 
when we’re going by, maybe.” 

“T shall watch for you. Good-by!” 
She stood at the gate again and watched 
them go—wondering at the difference in 
the world all the thousand little 
threads tangled in her heart and reaching 
over the fence and away! 

She went slowly into the house and 
stopped with a start. The breakfast- 
table in front of the scrim curtain had 
not been touched! 

All day she had been sewing bags and 
planning for the impromptu party. Her 
house was in confusion—nut-shells were 
on the floor, and bits of tarleton and 
bright worsteds and broken fragments 
of candy everywhere. Nothing was as It 
should be, and she reached out her hands 
to it in a quick little gesture of welcome. 

Then she tied on her apron and set to 
work. And all the while underneath her 
thoughts ran the happy that 
beauty and cleanliness were only a part 
of life—and duty was only a part. Yet 
for years she had known only duty and 
cleanliness and beauty—nothing else. 
Duty first, because she had given her 
promise and because her father needed 
he r. Looking back now, she could for- 
give it all—the promise and all it had 
cost her. She had steeled herself against 
self-pity and done her duty. But under 
it her heart had been often disdainful, 
and the duty she performed so punctili- 
ously had held scorn for the weakness 
that accepted it and even craftily, she 
knew, counted on her promise. But 
now it was swept away—all the hard- 
ness, and she saw only the futile life that 
had needed her—the pity of it. She saw 
it as her mother must have seen it in 
the clearness of death. For it seemed to 
her she, too, had passed through the 
cleansing fire of death—all that had been 
important before was swept into the urge 
of this new life. All her delight in fault- 
less beauty, all her pride in neatness, 
was gone, and in place of it—this singing 
joy and comradeship. 

She dried her china and silver with 
careful touch and polished the shining 
table, looking out through the trans- 
parent curtain on her flowers. Beside 
the path stood the rosebush that had 
been broken off. ... It stood very straight 
and stiff—a mere stump of a bush. 


sense 
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Hudson Bowley tied his necktie an 
and looked in the glass. He had chos 
the green-plaid tie, the one with a lit 
stripe of red in it, hoping it might mak 
him look younger. After a glance in t 
glass he pulled it off and threw it on t 
floor and searched again in the ¢ 
drawer. 

“7 like your blue one,” said Ly 
from a chair across the room. She 
watching him with devoted eyes. 

He turned from the rumpled confusi 
of the top drawer. “I haven’t any b! 
one,” he said, shortly. 

“Yes, you have.” She skipped di 
from her chair and approached | 
slowly. 

He made no reply. He was hold: 
out a purplish checked silk, regarding 
with doubtful gaze. 

“T wouldn’t wear that!” she said. 

He cast it from him and followed 
with a handful from the drawer. Th 
lay tangled about his feet, and Ly: 
skirted them warily as she came. $ 
mounted the chair beside him 
slipped her hand under a handkerchiet 
case and drew out a trailing end. 

“There is your blue one,” she sai 
competently. 

He gazed at it. “‘Um-m! I’d forgo: 
ten that one!”’ He took it from her a1 
tied it and regarded it in the glass wit 
a little satished pat. 

“That ‘Il do!” he said. 

Lydia looked on with deep approval 
She glanced down at the scattered ti 
on the floor. 

“T'll pick ’em up for you—and fold 
em.” 

‘Throw them away. I never want t 
see them again—any of them!” 

“Throw them away! Throw tha 
away!” She held out the purplish silk 
with a tragic gesture. 

He glanced at it indifferently, and 
then at her face, and smiled. ‘‘ Perha; 
you could make use of it?” he suggested, 
politely. 

“T guess I could! And all of them!” 
She gathered them up with jealous hand. 
“| shall make a crazy-quilt for my doll,” 
she said, with dignity. 

“T would. That’s about what they 
look like! Where are my gloves?” 

“They are in the hall closet, wher 
you left them,” she supplied. 
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“Oh!” He turned away ana took a 

stick from its corner and tested it a lit- 
tle **Good-by,” he said. 
Lydia’s eyes admired him openly. 
1¢ followed him to the door. “You 
going somewhere?” she asked. It was 
as near as one might question a god. 

‘*Oh—nowhere in particular,” he re- 
plied. 

But as he went down the stairs and 
out into the late glow of the July day 
he knew that he was going somewhere “in 
very particular,” and he walked brisk- 

He did not want time to think. He 
had been thinking for more than a 
month—and for over a month he had 
een looking across Miss Cynthia’s fence 
in silent amaze—and then into his own 
heart. Children came and went through 
Miss Cynthia’s gate, and Cynthia, with 
the shining look and the little flush in 
her cheeks, had smiled and nodded to 

m every day as he passed. But not as 
if he counted—only as a part of the 
general happiness of life. 

Hudson Bowley had been at first star- 
tled by Miss Cynthia’s careless, happy 
recognition of him as he passed her gate, 
then he had been a little piqued, and 
fnally indignant. And his indignation 
had grown. If Cynthia Adams thought 
she could treat him like an ordinary 
man—she would find she was mistaken! 

He swung his cane a little and walked 


on. 

He reached the gate, and saw her with 
her watering-can standing among the 
flowers in the side yard. He opened the 
gate and came up the path. 

She turned and saw him and put down 
the watering-can hastily. 

“Why, Hudson! I am so glad to see 


you!” 
He took her offered hand a little 
stifly. This was no shy girl fluttered 


by romantic memories. He knew sud- 


denly that he had been thinking of 


Cynthia as a starved soul. Her eyes 
twinkled at him like-stars. 

“Come in,” she said. She led the way 
toward the house. But at the door he 
paused and hung back a little. 

“Your garden is very beautiful!’ he 
remarked. 

“Yes, isn’t it? The children have been 
helping me. Everything is coming on 
fast.” She stood looking at it happily. 
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He gazed at the flowers with clouded 
eyes. He could not say what he had 
come to say—not to this glowing creat- 
ure! The past was dead to her. And he 
had been hoping that when she saw him 
coming up the path she would remem- 
ber, perhaps. He twirled his stick a 
little. She looked at him in surprise. 

“Won't you come in?” Then her eyes 
on his face held a sudden wonder and dis- 
belief. She turned toward the garden. 

“Let us stay outside,” she said, 
simply. ‘It is pleasanter out here.” 

He followed her dumbly. There was 
a little arbor at the end of the side gar- 
den where vines had been planted. They 
reached as vet barely to the low seats. 
But a tree cast @ little shadow on the 
arbor, and Cynthia’s books and work 
gave it a home-like air as they came in. 

“Sit down,” she said. “‘ The children 
like it here.” Her hands busied them- 
selves with something on the table. He 
watched her silently. He had not 
thought he should be so dumb with 
Cynthia! And before he came he had 
been dreaming. , 

She looked up and caught his gaze, 
and the work dropped from her hands. 

“Hudson!” 

“Vee. 
committal. 

But she seemed not to heed it or to 
check her impulse. “I have wanted—so 
much—to see you!” she said, breath- 
lessly. 

“You have wanted—?!” He shook it 
off. ‘You seemed very happy with the 
children,” he said, stiffly. 

Her eves regarded him wide. “I am 
happy with the children. Yes. I love to 
have them about me. But—! She 
broke off. Her lip quivered. 

Somewhere deep within him some- 
thing stirred and his heart beat strange- 
ly. He moved toward her. But she 
did not notice or stir. Her eyes were 
resting on something unseen, something 
that shook the quiver on her lip to a 
little smile. 

* And I thought love was something to 
take—or put aside—as | chose!” she 
said, humbly. 

He reached his hand, almost timidly 
it seemed, and touched the clasped ones 
in her lap. 

“And now—?” he said, quietly. 


It was courteous and non- 








“What do they know?” His voice was a little and looked at him with smili 
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turned with a smile—and he  hair—and he saw all children in tl 

Strong hand Lripping a little love and helplessne SS. He Was hold) 

She was looking at him with Cynthia close. Something like a 

isty eyes. She laughed out. The came to him unawares and caught 

ook themselves away. throat. 
there 1s nothing in the world She looked up and nodded. ‘* You } 
for everybody!” understand!” she said. 

Hushed a little, and she Then he bent and kissed her. ‘1 
gain swiftly voices of the children sounded cl 
oO not ul de rstand, Hudson! The Vy were at the gate. Phe Vy were Col 
will! You will! The children ing up the walk. And still he held hi 


till she put up her hands and drew ba 


very happy, and Hudson misty eyes. 
that lite had not passe d She went to the opening of the art 
He would be as other men—as and watched the children hurrying 


and Mary! And he saw them with _ her along the path. 
orn light of happiness in ther faces heir voices laughed as they rar 
ind Lydia’s small round head and red ‘‘We’ve come, Miss Cynthia! We’ 








the two straight braids of come!’ they called. ‘*‘ Where are you 


“There Will Come Soft Rains’’ 
BY SARA TEASDALI 


HERE will come soft rains and the smell of the ground, 
And swallows calling with their shimmering sound; 


And frogs in the pools singing at night, 
And wild-plum trees in tremulous white; 


Robins will wear their feathery fre 
Whistling their whims on a low fence-wire; 


And not one will know of the war, not on 
Will care at last when it 1s done. 


Not one would mind, neither bird nor tree, 
If mankind perished utterly; 


And Spring herself, when she woke at dawn, 


t 
I 


Would sca cely know that we were gone. 

















Tree Worship 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Buddhist theol- 
¢ ogy was long exercised 


Cay SeOvPARLY 


S * 


over the question 
»whether or not trees 
had souls. The ques- 


tion was fin: illy decided 
3 1n the negative. To 
ome of us it will seem a very natural 
question to raise, nor will all of us be 
satished with the finality of the answer. 
lhe lover of trees and woods will be by 
no means sure on the point, and the long- 

he knows and wanders among them, 
the more will he fnd himself inclined to 
illow his fancy to sway his reason; and, 
though he may not credit each indi- 
vidual tree with a spiritual tenant, the 
less will he be able to resist the impres- 
sion, as he loses himself in the aisles of 
i forest, that there indeed, more than 
elsewhere in the natural world, breathes 
ind moves the presence of divinity. 
Vumen inest, as the Romans used to say. 
Phe spiritually sensitive Emerson in our 
own times showed himself susceptible 
to this feeling when he wrote, ‘‘* Wel- 
come!’ the wood-god murmured through 
the leaves.” 

Most of us have heard that murmur of 
welcome as we entered some woodland 
in the solemn hours of the early morn- 
ing; and if the Gothic architects—as 
some aver, and others deny—modeled 
their cathedrals on the boles and arched 
branches of the forest, the fact suggests 
more than a decorative significance. 
The very architecture of Christian 
churches would thus embody a religion 
far older than Christianity, and certain 
philologists have suggested that the 
word kirk had its origin in the Latin 
for oak—guercus. No doubt modern 





philologists will scorn the derivation 
as fanciful, as that arboreal origin 
of Gothic architecture has also been 


scornfully discredited; but antiquated 
philology, like antiquated geography, 
has a charm for some of us who are 
ambitious of the learning that 


not 





disillusionizes, and who, in the matter 
of antiquated mythologies, are inclined 
to think that they, at all events, are 
not perhaps so antiquated or “fanci- 
ful” as usually regarded. To any one 
who would comment on that phrase of 
Emerson’s, “ But, of course, there is no 
such thing as a ‘wood-god,’ as you very 
well know,” some of us would be pre- 
pared to answer: “How do you know? 
The gods always hide from the unbe- 
liever. That is his punishment.” 

This feeling that comes over us in 
entering a wood, or in the presence of 
certain vast and ancient trees, is no 
mere “‘literary”’ feeling. It is not merely 
reminiscent of classical reading, or an- 
thropological studies—with which, in- 
deed, we may well be but poorly fur- 
nished—though it may delight us to 
find confirmations and correspondences 
there, but it is the instinctive feeling out 
of which those early mythologies orig- 
inally sprang. If the Greeks had not 
created—or discovered Pan and those 
other spiritual dwellers in the woods, 
dryads and fauns, and so forth, the mod- 
ern lover of nature would have created 
or discovered—them all for himself. 
Such beings are not conscious poetic 
inventions. In a deep sense they are 
glimpses of truth, divinations, intu!- 
tions, of the mysterious 4nima Mundi, 
the invisible spiritual essences behind 
appearances. So, at least, it does some 
of us no great harm to think. Others 
for whom trees and forests are so much 
lumber—“‘only that and nothing more” 

-are, of course, welcome to their dreary 
opinion, and they, doubtless, have their 
reward. 

But, indeed, whether as objects of use 
or of worship, or of esthetic enjoyment, 
trees are more closely bound up with 
the life of man than anything else in 
nature; and it is, therefore, little wonder 
that they have entered so largely into 
the web of his imagination from time 
immemorial. Cut down, they make his 
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hous¢e S; his boats, his tables and chairs, 
and a thousand other commodities and 


instruments of his existence; and, alive 
and growing, apart from their physical 


uses as rain-bringers, as dispensers of 


friendly shade for himself and his cattle 
in torrid noons, 
winds 


as screens from bitte 
apart from the store they bring 
him of pleasant fruits, apart from all 
such service and bounty to him, they 
are responsible for the greater part of his 
religion and his poetry—his best friends 
on the planet, alike for body and soul. 

No wonder, therefore, that man’s 
most impressive symbol of the cosmog- 
ony should be a tree, that ash Ygdrasil, 
whose branches have the stars for fruit, 
and whose roots are deep in the cham- 
bers of death, the invisible, mysterious 
sources of things. No wonder, either, 
that man’s life should so often be likened 
to a tree—the Tree of Life. 

Among many widely separated races, 


mankind itself is supposed to have 
sprung trom trees. According to the 


Edda it was descended from the ash 
the man—and the elm—the woman 
quickened by the breath of Odin and his 
two brothers: 


Spirit they owned not, 


Sense they had not, 
Blood nor vigor, 
Nor color fair 


Spirit gave Odin, 
Thought gave Hoenir, 
Blood gave Lodir, 
And color fair. 


Virgil and Homer alike refer to this 
evolution of men from trees, the ash 
again being the chosen tree. The great 
Greek family of the Pe lopidze ad) 3 lop’s 
line’’—claimed descent from the plane, 


and the great Persian family of the 
\chaemenidze claimed a like arboreal 


origin. No doubt, from some similar 
echo of primitive thought come the 
many stories in old English and Scotch 
families of the fatal connection of cer- 
tain old trees in the ancestral park with 
the lives of its members—the old oak or 
elm, whose sudden crashing fall in the 
still night was the sure forerunner of 
death and doom. The phrase “genea- 
logical tree” thus becomes of deeper 
significance, perhaps, than we had im- 
agined. 

So closely identified have trees been 
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with the life of man through the age 
that whole races and nations spring t 
the mind involuntarily with the mentio: 
of certain trees. The oak might almo 
be said to be a synonym for England 
as the poplar for France. And the m: 
ple, the olive, the linden, the palm, an 
the pine, are no less identihable wit! 
other great nations. That it should b 
after all, very natural; for th 
differences between nations mainly reg 
ister the differences between climates 
and men and trees alike are the most 
conspicuous products of their particula 
environments. 





SO 1S, 


Phe presence or absence of men 
trees is the first feature we notice 1 
any landscape; and perhaps of the 
two it is the trees we miss most. With 
out any intention of flippancy, it might 
be said that no few of us could get on 
without men betcer than without trees 
The ‘‘companionship” of trees is ni 
mere fanciful sentimental phrase. It is 
a deep and blessed fact for many na- 


tures, who, except on rare occasions, 
would grudgingly exchange it for the 
companionship of their fellows—nature 


for whom usually man is the only blot 
on the landscape, and for whom the old 
Duke’s greenwood philosophy in “A: 
You Like It’? would seem, if anything, 
too social. 

As one recalls that sweet-smelling 
dream of greenery, one realizes how 
absolutely it is the forest that is, so to 
speak, the protagonist; that, for all th: 
charm and quaintness of the human 
actors in comedy, it is the forest itself 
that alone really matters, that haunts 
and remains with us at the end. The 
reality of Rosalind and Jacques indeed 
comes of their seeming to be embodi- 
ments of certain moods of the woodland 
spirit—Rosalind a dryad slipped out of 
some pretty birch-tree, and Jacques 
merely the personification of woodland 
melancholy. It is the old wood itself 
that is felt to be generously and largely 
alive, and by its mere existence at once 
the scene and the action of the play. 
It lives in one’s mind as a huge, green 
freshness, in which the doings and say- 
ings of the human characters are no 
more important than the flitting her 
and there of butterflies catching a glint- 
ing sunbeam, the playful antics of squir- 
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the furtive passage of a fox across terpiece, so the actual woodland, where 
glade, or the ringing of bird songs it fortunately still remains, speaks to us 
rhead. One could almost imagine as a living presence, or collection of liv- 
\s You Like It” put on the stage ing presences, and mysteriously conveys 
thout human characters, or even to us intimations that, according to out 
rds, for all that is done or said seems receptiveness and interpretative endow- 
the expression of the changing ment, become conscious, and even ar- 
ids of the woodland itself. And, as _ ticulate. 


Forest of Arden thus speaks tO us If one tries to set down what one feels 
uugh the medium of a literary mas- in the presence of a great old tree, | 




















MOST OF US HAVE HEARD THE MURMUR OF WELCOME ON ENTERING SOME WOODLAND 
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HERE APOLLO MIGHT 
think that first of all its bigness, its 
vastness, ¢ounts for a great deal, and 
with it ‘nat sense of protectiveness 
which al ays goes with certain kinds of 
generou.. bigness, as with generously 
built + .en—a sheltering largeness, and 
with °. a huge, kindly wisdom showered 


down soothingly upon us, as though out 


ot the stores of the 


consolatory experi- 

ence ot all those ages, recorded in ring 
pon ring of the sternly patient trunk 
the experience of age thatis still so 


palpably youth; age grimly rooted as the 
eternal hills, yet spreading abroad with 
such and careless amplitude 
enormous morning and_ tenderness 
bright leaves. 

hen, too, while making us feel this 
aC tual sense of he ing, as of a great, W1se- 
hearted, understanding monster made 
of green leaves, pouring into us some- 
how, as we lean against its rocky trunk, 
something of its strength, or, river 
gives us of its freshness, expanding and 


this 


1\ 


asa 


of 


HAVE PURSUED DAPHNE 


1! 


purifying and gladdening us with all 
multitudinous ripple of green; it brings 
the home-sense of great old 
It is an immense home for in- 
numerable, small, a 
vast house of many stories, of whispe1 
ing corridors, and odd little, cozy rooms 
For your lonely soul, star-smitten, trou- 
bled with “‘obstinate questionings,”’ it 
at a shelter and a friend; but 
for how many little anxious beings is it 
the veritable home of their hunted o1 
hunting lives—lives whose whole busi 
ness 1s to pipe and peck, to sit all day 


this 
us also 
house De 
mysterious lives 


1S once 


on speckled eggs or hill ereed\ vellow 
beaks; lives whose whole existence 1S 


one long forage for nuts, chattering overt 
them with plumy, uplifted tails, or fying 
with them, swift and silent as thought, to 
their hoards in secret cupboards of the 
old tree, hidden by the arras of green 


leaves; or again little hairy, velvet, 
traveling lives that crawl about from 
leaf to leaf, eating delicately as they 














PREI 


, and looking at last for some secret 
crevice of the kind old bark where they 
an spin silken cradle 
against the sleep that is beginning to fall 
ver them, from which, when the spring 
comes, they will awaken with 
bright wings for their brief and pretty 
lav. What a vast home and shelter 
ndeed is this old tree for all such and a 
hundred other lives, lives for whom else- 
vhere is no kindly refuge, from the poor, 
linking owl frightens 
fools, to the winter-sleeping snake at its 


move 


the ms¢ lve S a 


again 


whose love-cr\ 


roots that even among the wise has 
scarce another friend. 
Is It to be wondered at that such a 


mighty old tree should have been wor- 
shiped as a god by primitive peoples, o1 
even by a people so far from primitive 
as the Greeks, and that the will of Zeus 
himself should be uttered in oracles from 
the lofty oak in the 
Dodona? It was “under an oak which 


sacred 


was in Ophrah” also that the angel of 


the Lord spoke to Gideon, as it was 
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PTOVE ot 


under a tree no less sacred to humanity 
the famous elm at Cambridge—that 

Washington first drew his sword on 

behalf of American liberty. 

Nor an\ natural to feel 
that divine beings of lesser might dwelt, 
the gentle friends of man, in the 
delicate trees of the wood, or in the 
fruit trees of the garden. Though to him, 


was it less 


More 


doubtless, a literary fancy, how neat 
and appealing seems the picture of 
“the garden god” in Catullus—how 


eternally true to the indomitable relig- 
ious spirit in man: “I, traveler, I, 
fashioned by rustic art out of a dry 
poplar, watch the little held you see on 
the left, and the cottage and the little 
garden of the poor owner, and repel the 
thief’s rapacious hands. [I am crowned 
in spring with a wreath of many colors; 
in the heat of summer with reddening 
corn; in autumn, with sweet grapes and 
green shoots of the vine, and with tne 
pale-green olive. : 


“Pretty fancies of the primitive 
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EVEN THE GNARLED VETERAN OF 


mind!’ smiles the modern materialist, 
vet there are some modern minds by no 
means primitive who see in such fancies 
guesses nearer to the truth of things than 
the so-called explanations of cheap 
atheism. Such was Emerson, with his 
many sensitive interpretations of wood- 
magic: 


Heed the ol oracles, 

Ponder my spells, 

Song wakes in my pinnacles, 

When the 

Soundeth the prophetic wind, 

The shadows shake on the rock behind, 

\nd the countless leaves of the pine are 
strings 

luned to the lay the 


Hearken! hearken! 


wind swells 


wood-god 


sings 


If thou wouldst know the mystic song 
Chanted when the sphere was young 
Aloft, abroad, the p@ean swells, 
O wise man, hear’st thou half it tells? 
© wise man, hear’st thou the least part: 
“lis the chronicle of art, 
lo the open ear it sings 
Sweet the genesis of things. 

Such was George Meredith, from 


youth to age, a daily consultant of the 


ORCHARD IS A THING OF BEAUTY 


woodland oracles mysteriously shrined 
in ‘ The Woods of Westermain” 


I nter these enchanted woods, 
You who dare. 
Nothing harms beneath the leaves 
More than waves a swimmer cleaves 
loss your heart up with the lark, 
Foot at peace with mouse and worm, 
Fair you fare. 
Only at a dread of dark 
Quaver, and they quit their 
Thousand eyeballs under hoods 
Have you by the hair, 
Enter these enchanted woods, 
You who dare. 
Here the snake across your path 
Stretches in his golden bath: 
Mossy-footed squirrels leap 
Soft as winnowing plumes of Sleep: 
Yafles on a chuckle skim 
Low to laugh from branches dim: 
[ p the pine, where sits the star, 
Rattles deep the moth-winged jar. 
Each has business of his own; 
But should you distrust a tone, 
Then beware. 
Shudder all the haunted roods, 
All the eveballs under hoods 
Shroud you in their glare. 


form: 




















rREI 


Enter 


You vho dare 


Such preéminently was Wordsworth, 
vho, in no fanciful mood—for fancies 
vere not characteristic of him—but in 
ber earnest and profoundly pious con- 
viction, announced his faith that 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of 2ood, 
han all the Sages can 
Here are three of the loftiest and keen- 


t modern minds seeking and hnding 
livinity precisely where the Greeks and 

ir Celtic and Teutonic ancestors sought 
nd found it, ; and, 
had they been born in earlier times, it is 

it dithcult to imagine Wordsworth as 

Druid, Meredith as a priest of Zeus at 
Dodona, and Emerson a priest of Apollo 
it Delphi. 

(hus, more or less definitely, the mod- 
ver of trees and “finds 
religion’ among them very much as 
his forefathers found it, and not merely 
in any imitative attitude on 


ern I woods 


based 
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mythological or literary associations, 
though these very properly and inev- 
itably play their part in the modern 
man’s approach to nature. Apart from 
the truths that ow into him he knows 
not how from “a vernal wood,” it ts 
but right and natural that such reading 
as he possesses should add a charm to 
his wildwood wanderings and medita- 
tions, supplementing the visible 
with the storied memories of the inne 
though, as laymen, we are all, of 


scene 


eye, 
course, accustomed to be ing lectured by 
the sophisticated critic on the enormity 
of mixing up “literature”? with our im- 
pressions, not merely of the other arts, 
but even with our impressions of thx 
natural world itself, from which some 
painters and poets are credited with 
drawing their inspiration. By “litera- 
ture” is meant all that accretion of 
association and interpretation which in 
the long processes of time has gathered 
about certain natural objects, such as 


the sea or mountains or rocks or trees, 
which, whatever they may be in them- 
selves, are really, so far as man is con- 
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erned, unknown and indeterminate till 
either some man of science, with this 
that theory of their origin or thei 
mstitution, begins to consider them, 
some race of men with a genius for 
religion reads them mystically or seizes 
upon the mas § mbols, or some poet or 
painter sees in them some meaning 
poignantly intimate to himself, his moods 
his history, or his wayward interpre- 
tion of the world. 
| » Take n extreme example: the 
vorld, says one of these superior critics, 
is palpably nothing but an alkali desert; 
and they forbid you to remember, in 


contemplating it, that c 


and painters have put on 
moments when that alka 


ertain 
re rad Ce 


li desert 


somed like a rose—put them on recor 
1 


so expressively that It 1S 
ou to look upon that 
henceforth otherwise tha 
it in that transhguring lig 
made it by their dream 


seeing 1s Tre illy an act of cre iTlon, O 


creation, and nothing 
without being changed 
rr are made aware of 


SCC 


| hus \ irgil has made It IMmpossl 


us to throw ourselves 


ImpossibD 
We] 


na the \ 


ht, literall 


ng eve 
IS real 
for thos 


the vision 


, 
qaown 
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THE ‘‘ COMPANIONSHIP” O1 


roots of a beech-tree without remember- 
ing: 

litvre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fag 
Silvestrem tenul musam me ditaris avena 


And how is it possible to gather laurel 
without thinking of Apollo and wood- 
nymph, Daphne; and how, as the 
pursued her through the wood, her wild 
prayer to Artemis was answered, and, 
when at length he caught up to her, the 
bright girl had changed into a different 
wonde1 of bright le aves fore ver Sac red 
to the brows of those who worship the 
god, the supremest crown of victory? 
Surely no harm is done, as we admire the 
beauty of the willow by the streamside 
to connect its beauty with Ophelia: 


gTOWS aslant a brook, 
leaves in the 


god 


1] 
WHIOW 


| here is a 


That shows his hoar glassy 
stream; 


There with fantastic garlands did she come 

or with the little Chinese maiden, Koong 
Shee, who loved her father’s secretary, 
Chang, and so forever runs away with 


TREES IS NO MERE 


FANCIFUL SENTIMENTAL PHRASI 


him on our ‘‘willow-pattern” plates. 
Must we think only of acorns and pigs 
as we lie under a great oak, nor remem- 
ber how the great Merlin lies under the 
oaks of Broceliande in a magic sleep; 
or, as we mark how ivy meets ivy high 
up among the boughs, can we forget how 
from the graves of [Tristram and Iseult, 
set far apart by the jealous old king, 
two plants of ivy stole up and up to meet 
in the vaulted roof of the old Cornish 
church. Surely the woods seem more 
truly “‘the greenwood” as we fancy we 
hear the horns of Robin Hood and his 
merry men resounding down their aisles, 
or imagine them peopled by Oberon and 
his train. 

All these associations are as they 
should be, and make still more expres- 
sive and significant the beautiful natural 


facts of trees and woods, which, to 
view merely as botanists, or even as 
landscape - artists, were an attitude 


scarcely more fruitful than that of a 


lumberman. 





























A LOOKOUT FROM WHICH 


Beautiful as daffodils are, bap will 
deny that they have gained in beauty 
since Herrick and he none wrote of 
them, and that other great master who 
first sang how they come “before the 
swallow dares.” A light has been poured 
about them forever, a new brightness 
fallen over them, from the intense tender 


gaze of those poets’ eves that once so 
lovingly beheld them. So the lilac 


blooms in the dooryard still more freshly 
each spring because of Whitman, and so 
the apple-tree for Bryant’s sake: 
What plant we in 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest; 
We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple-tree. 


this apple-tree? 


This reference to Bryant's beautifully 
simple and dignihed poem reminds one 


how to this day the planting of a tree 


EARTH SIGNALS TO THE SKY 


has still a semi-sacred character, not 
entirely unconscious, particularly on cer- 
tain civic occasions when the planting 
of a tree by some eminent person takes 
on the character of a solemn, symbolic, 
almost religious, ceremony. Similarly, 
the death of an old tree is still regarded 
with a certain superstitious awe, as the 
wanton felling of fine trees is regarded as 
an act of brutal vandalism, to which a 
suspicion of impiety still attaches. We 
still look askance at the man who has the 
hardihood to commit this sacrilege. The 
cry of “woodman, spare that tree’ is 
one still instinctive on human lips, and 
has deeper and more complicated mean- 
ings than mere surface sentiment. It 
comes from the very roots of the human 
past, a cry such as indeed the very trees 
themselves were once supposed to give 
out as they fell beneath the ax. The 
quaint, seventeenth-century antiquary, 
Aubrey, soberly vouches for an instance 
of this phenomenon even in his day. 
“When the oak is being felled,” he 
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ravely tells us, “it gives a kind of 


hriekes and groanes that may be heard 
mile off, as if it were the genius of the 
k lamenting. E. Wyld, Esqr. hath 
heard it several times.” [ found this 
irious citation in the fascinating dis- 
rtations appended by Grant Allen to 
his translation of the “ Attis”’ of Catullus 
that Attis who ever moans among the 
ine-tops because by the wrath of Cybele 
he was changed into a pine. Grant 
\llen tells of many trees that cry and 
leed, from Greece to the Tyrol, and 
trom the Tyrol to Hawai. When you 
pluck the common American blood- 
root, and your fingers grow wet and red, 
it is the blood of a dead Indian that is on 
them, and we all know the tree in Dante 
that cried, “Why pluckest thou me?” 
But with such tree notions whole 
anthropological libraries are filled. Here 
| have only brought a few of them to- 
gether at random, to vindicate the man 
Vv ho in these day S, looking for a visible 
god—as the dog, according to Maeter- 
linck, has found his in man—should see 
him in some giant oak or wind-worn 
poplar, or some gnarled apple-tree, or, 
at all events, in the woods and in the 


society of trees find a still living temple, 
or a whispered revelation of divine 
Such a man is far from singu- 
lar. On the contrary, he may be said 
to belong to the broadest Church that 
has ever been, a Church supported by 
the most voluminous and authoritative 
body of divinity. Since Thor and Zeus 
alike thundered from oaks, since Christ 
hung upon the cross—which, by the 
way, was supposed to have been made 
of four woods, those of the palm, the 
cedar, the cy press, and the olive—since 
the Lord Gautama meditated under 
the Bo Tree, since our first parents 
dwelt in a garden and ate of the Tree of 
Good and Evil, since in that other gar- 
den of the Hesperides the mystic maid- 
ens danced about the trees of gold, or 
since the stricken Adonis was laid to 
sleep in his mystic grove, or since in the 
loveliest garden of them all the King 
Alcinous walked—yea! since there has 
been a Tree of Life, and likewise a 
Gallows Tree—men have been worship- 
ers of trees, from the cedar of Lebanon 
to the hyssop that springs out of the 
wall—and_ still they worship them, 
whether they know it or not. 


secrets. 





Passing Princeton Junction 
BY HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 


Pp \LE towers that flash against a dying sky 

And with the impetuous train are seen and gone, 
Did you light fires within only that I 

Might know they were: and after they were born 
Sweep them into the ruck of war and flame 
Where hope’s a dream and chivalry a name? 


Your walls and spires are past—the sun 1s set 
But through the grinding dust, the uneasy dark, 

I see your laughing greens with spring rains wet, 
Your windows wide, each with its friendly spark. 

So you still live within, still dearly bright, 

So tranquilly you light the dizzy night. 


Vot. CXXXVII.—No. 818.—32 
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The Industrial Workers of the World 


AN INTERPRETA 


BY ROBERT 


ay S-&Oy) HE organization known 

a as the Industrial Work 
hers of the World has 
been given a factitious 
; prominence in public 
attention by the charge 
of criminal conspiracy 
to interfere with the prosecution of the 
sat brought by the Sede al authorities 
against some two hundred of its leaders. 
In so far as its propaganda may be 
prejudicial to the objects of the nationy 
at war, it must be immediately and 
swiftly dealt with by the appropriate, 
constituted authorities, for the success of 
our military enterprise must now take 
pre cedence ove! all other considerations. 
As an expression of one phase of the 
industrial unrest which is seething 
throughout the country, however, it has 
another, and possibly a more lasting, 
importance. It represents one of the 
forces with which the nation will have 
to reckon in the period of industrial re- 
construction that will inevitably follow 
the coming of peace. For this reason, 
especially, it is important that the Amer- 
ican pub lic should know w hat manner of 
men the I. W. W. are, and should under- 
stand the conditions that have given 
rise to their propaganda of industrial 
revolution. 

The Industrial Workers of the World 
are most numerous among the migratory 
workers of the West; among the home- 
less, wayfaring men who follow the Das- 
vests from Texas across the Canadian 
border; among the ado dee who 
pack their quilts from camp to distant 

camp in the fir and pine and spruce for- 
ests of the Northwest; and among the 
wmetalliiroes miners of Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, and Old Mexico. In other words, 
they are stggmgest among the men 
upon whom the nation depe nds _ for 





_— 





W. BRUERE 


three _of its basic raw materials—mate! 
als of Tirréemental importance at 
times; of crucial importance in time « 
War. 

According to our best information 
approximately four-fifths of these mig: 
tory workers are men whose family tic 
have been broken—*‘ womanless, voteles 
and jobless men.”’ Competent autho: 
ties estimate that about one-half of then 
are native Americans, and the other ha 
men who have been uprooted by labor- 
brokers and padrones from their nati 
ethnic and social environments; volun 
tary or forced immigrants from the agri 
cultural districts of Ireland, from thi 
Welsh and Cornish mines, from th 
hungry hills of Italy, Serbia, Greece, and 
Turkish Asia Minor. 

We like to call America the Melting 
pot of the World, the flaming furnace in 
which the heterogeneous bloods of EF) 
rope are fused into a new and integrated 
nation. For tens of thousands, undoubt- 
edly for millions, of immigrants America 
has beenthe controlling factor of a healing 
rebirth, a liberator and generous bene- 
factor. They have found new opportuni 
ties here for social and economic well 
being. @ But for other tens. of thousands 
she has been a kidnapper, a gospeler of 
false promises, an indifferent and cruel 
stepmother. This fact has recently been 
brought home to us with poignant force 
by the Bolshevik orators who have in 


cluded America in their indictment of 


the capitalistic system, and by the re- 
turned immigrants who have taken so 
conspicuous a part in the turbulent 
drama of the Russian revolution. 


Che division superintendent of aleat 
Western railroad recently explained to 
me his reluctant part in the creation of 
the socially disintegrating conditions 
out of which the migratory workers 
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nd the rebellious propaganda of the 

W. W. have sprung. 

‘The men down East,” he said, “‘the 
nen who have invested their money in 

+ road, measure our administrative 
eficiency by money return—by net 
earnings and dividends. Many of our 

hareholders have never seen the coun- 
try our road was built to serve; they get 
their impression of it and of its people, 
not from living contact with men, but 
from the impersonal ticker. They judge 
IS by quotations and the balance-sheet. 
‘The upshot is that we have to keep 
expenses cut close as a jailbird’ s hair. 
lake such a detail as the maintenance of 
ways, for example—the upkeep of tracks 
and road-beds. This work should be go- 
ing on during the greater part of the 
year. But to keep costs down, we have 
crowded it into four months. 

“It is impossible to get the number 
and quality of men we need by the offer 
of a four months’ job. So we publish 
advertisements broadcast that read 
something like this: 


‘MEN WANTED! HIGH WAGES! 
PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT!’ 


We know when we put our money into 
these advertisements that they are— 
well, part of a pernicious system of 


sabotage. We know that we are not 


going to give permanent employment. 
But we lure men with false promises, and 
they come. 

‘At the end of four months we lay 
them off, strangers in a stfange country, 
many of them thousands of miles from 
their old homes. We wash our hands of 
them. They come with golden dreams, 
expecting in many cases to build “homes, 
rear families, become substantial Amer 
ican citizens. After a few weeks, their 
savings gone, the single men grow rest- 
less and start moving; a few weeks more 
and the married men bid their families 
good-by. They take to the road hunting 
for jobs, planning to send: for their fami- 
lies when they find steady work. Some 
of them swing onto the freight-trains 
and beat their Way to the nearest town, 
are broke when they get there, find the 
labor market ov ersupplied, and, as likely 
as not, are thrown into jail as vagrants. 
Some of them hit the trail for the woods, 
the ranches, and the mines. Many of 
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them never find a stable anchorage 
again; they become hobos, vagabonds, 
wayfarers—migratory and intermittent 
workers, outcasts from society and the 
industrial machine, ripe for the dena- 
tionalized fellowship of the 1. W. W, 

Ms is a small but characteristic ex- 
ample of a vast system of human ex- 
ploitation that has been developed by 
the powerful suction of our headlong 
industrial expansion, by the Gargantuan 
growth of our steel and packing indus- 
tries, of our logging operations from 
Florida to the Pacific coast, of our fever- 
ish railroad and miningenterprises. Even 
in ordinary times these gold-brick adver- 
tisements are posted not only in the 
labor market of our great cities, but also 
in the distant agricultural and mountain 
villages across the sea. For generations 
the hystling, builders of American wealth 
have recruited men from all corners of 
the earth without regard to their adapta- 
bility to American life, and without any 
planned provision for their transforma- 
tion into American citizens. They come 
to Ellis Island and other Atlantic and 
Pacific ports and are there labeled and 
transhipped like freight to vaguely ap- 
prehended destinations. During its re- 
cent investigation of labor disturbances 
in the Arizona copper country, the Presi- 
dent’s Mediation Commission found as 
many as thirty-two different nationali- 
ties represented in a single mining-camp. 
In the great mining city of Butte, Mon- 
tana, one of the wealthiest odes of 
copper and of precious metals in the 
world, I recently found a score of alien 
tongues, but not so much as one night 
school for the teaching of English to 
foreigners. In the vast regions traveled ~ 
by the migratory workers, especially in 
the states where prohibition has abol- 
ished the saloon, practically the only 
social refuge where these strangers are 
welcomed and made to feel at home is 
the union hall, and in the lumber and 
agricultural districts it is almost exclu- 
sively the I. W. W. headquarters. 

In approaching any consideration of 
the I. W. W. as a labor movement striv- 
ing toward industrial revolution, it is of 
the first importance to remember that 
t anization is not an exotic, but a 
perfectly natural, product of conditions 
for which we, as a self-governing democ- 
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ourselves responsible. We 
must not allow ourselves to be diverted 
from the actual conditions which have 
produced this movement by the highly 
colored and frequently extravagant lan- 
guage in which the members of the 
I. W. W. have expressed their protest. [| 
vacl 


racy, are 


dwell upon these facts because the 
ground of the grea 
group out of which tl 
cipally recruited is f 
quated immigration £ 
chistic habits of labo 
a community we cal 
ourselves by denunc) 
ments of the I. W. 
tracts and spec ches, 
from comn 
by punishing sick me 


oursel ve Ss 


utterances. 

One outstanding res 
trathcking in human b 
growth of a state of 
logical tension be rwee 
the strangers in the h 
mind I refer to is one 
in foreign lands have m 
Most of felt 1 
form since the beginnir 
Germany. In this tim: 
and national peril we f 

ispicion of all 
stamp them as of enen 
have an instinctive d 
tribuee#.all manifestat 
tending. to. interfere wi 
aka malice 
Social and economic o 
isolated nifning- and lu 
those surrounding the re 
ranches of the plains are 
ductive of this abnormal psychological 
even in times of international 


us have 


perso 


peculiarly pro- 


tension 
peace. 

[he typical Arizona mining-camp is 
f a land seemingly created 


ng decorative setting for an 


in the midst 
as an imposi 
insigniiicant company of human beings. 
{It stretches in magnificent, dry, red- 
brown sweeps to the dry mountains and 
thin, 
silver-gray grass and sage-brush cover it 
with a magic haze through which an oc- 
cactus stands 
with a 
iS set a 


the masses of dry, scarlet rock; 


casional mesquit-tree or 


up, and ever so infrequently, 
Whistlerian 


bouquet of daisies or 


restraint, 
wild 


sense 


little asters. 
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Chere are tiny log and adobe huts in t} 
midst of this desolate beauty, with irt 
gated garden patches of corn and alfalt 
about them, a few peach-trees perhap 
and strings of red peppers hanging fro: 
the roofs. The mining town itself 
dropped carelessly at the bottom of som: 


TY 


CUT: 


@rrncurs alu cre 
bank employees are paid by the men wh 
own the mines; the newspaper edito 
are usually quite frankly subservient ti 
the representatives of the copper com 
bag storekeepers run company 
owned or subsidized stores; the hotel 
keepers entertain the companies’ guests; 
even the clergymen, with rare excep- 
tions, hold somewhat the status of im- 
ported feudal retainers. For instance, 
in one of these mining towns a certain 
religious body decided to build a church 
The dominant mine manager refused to 
seli them ground on which to build i 
Instead he offered them a lease at a nor- 
mal rental on condition that he should 
have complete censorship over the pul- 


panies; 
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pit, and it was on this explicit under- 
standing that the church was built. 

In times of industrial peace the camps 
are as cheerfully tranquil as an old 
Southern plantation. In times of indus- 
trial turmoil men’s hands are quick to 
their guns. The atmosphere is charged 


re 


parativeiy small mining-camp whose 
economic and social setting runs true to 
type Its population has been recruited 
in the traditional fashion; it has the 
usual sharp division between property- 
owners and propertyless men, between 
the masters and the strangers in the 
house. A strike broke out there last 
summer, brought on by the igniting 
friction of the rising cost of living upon 
an accumulation of old estrangements 
and grievances. Among the strikers 
were a number of Finns. When the 
selective draft law went into effect, cer- 
tain of these Finnish strikers failed to 
register. This gave the best citizens, the 
men of property, a dignifed vent for 
their repressed resentments and animosi- 
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ties. Organized as a liberty committee 
or loyalty league, the currently ap- 
proved designation for vigilantes, armed 
and raising the cry of treason, they 
descended upon the Kyppish community, 
herded some seventy-five of the strikers 
together. placed them on a special train, 
earest town 
id them. 
violation of 
nent official 
jail to see 
ilantes had 
hat most of 
nor under- 
berty com- 
trouble to 
rem. They 
ere to have 
ir families 
trenches to 
c law was 
heir unani- 
he United 
ficial might 
hope they 





tear up his Liberty Bonds and forswear 
further service.to the government of the 
United States. 

Nevertheless, the strikers were re- 
turned to their homes and after a brief 


#*interval the liberty committee descended 


upon the Finnish community again, 
seized certain alleged ‘“‘agitators,” 
charged them with being members of the 
I. W. W., and threw them into jail. 

The committee then proceeded with 
an inquisition which was reported in the 
New York Times under date of Novem- 
ber 23d in the followin despatch: 

The secretary of the Finnish I. W. W. 
propaganda league at a mining-camp was 
horsewhipped last nigh t by a “L wun 
Committee” of citizens for alleged offensiy 
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racy, are ourselves responsible. We 
must not allow ourselves to be diverted 
from the actual conditions which have 
produced this movement by the highly 
colored and frequently extravagant lan- 
guage in which the members of the 
I. W. W. have expressed their protest. I 
dwell upon these facts because the back- 
ground of the great migratory labor 
group out of which the I. W. W. is prin- 
cipally recruited is filled in by our anu- 
quated immigration policy and our anar- 
chistic habits of labor distribution. As 
a community we can no more protect 
ourselves by denunciations and indict- 
ments of the I. W. W. based on their 
tracts and speeches, than we can keep 
ourselves from communicable diseases 
by punishing sick men for their fevered 
utterances. 

One outstanding result of our national 
trathcking in human beings has been the 
growth of a state of abnormal psycho- 
logical tension between the masters and 
the strangers in the house. The state of 
mind I refer to is one which all travelers 
in foreign lands have mildly experienced. 
Most of us have felt it in a heightened 
form since the beginning of our war with 
Germany. In this time of apprehension 
and nation: il peril we feel an instinctive 
suspicion of all persons whose names 
stamp them as of enemy origin, and we 
have an instinctive disposition to at- 
tribuse#.gll manifestations of violence 
tending, to. interfere with our defensive 
at > malice of alien enemies. 
Social and economic conditions in the 
isolated nifning- and lumber-camps and 
those surrounding the remote farme and 
ranches of the plains are peculiarly pro- 
ductive of this abnormal psychologic al 
tension even in times of international 
pe aoc. 

The typical Arizona mining-camp is 
in the midst of a land seemingly created 
as an imposing decorative setting for an 
insignificant company of human beings. 
It stretches in magnificent, dry, red- 
brown sweeps to the dry mountains and 
the masses of dry, scarlet rock; thin, 
silver-gray grass and sage-brush cover it 
with a magic haze through which an oc- 

casional mesquit-tree or cactus stands 
up, and ever so infrequently, with a 
sense of Whistlerian restraint, is set a 
little bouquet of daisies or wild asters. 
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There are tiny log and adobe huts in t] 
midst of this desolate beauty, with irr 
gated garden patches of corn and alfali 
about them, a few peach-trees perhap 
and strings of red peppers hanging fro: 
the roofs. The mining town itself 
dropped carelessly at the bottom of som 
canon between copper-bearing hills, wit 
a main street of stores and hotels an 
banks, and the wretched little one-, two 
and three-room shacks clinging lik 
lichens to the steep flanks of the barre: 
mountains. In the early spring the Ari 
zona desert loses its horror and puts o1 
an evanescent veil of green,-but the mid 
summer sun turns on it a fercer hea 
than it uses to ripen the beans and pea 
and corn of a gentler land, and bakes i 
to a colossal brick. Over against thi 
desolation are set the enormously pre 
cious mines under the control of sma! 
groups of engineers and their executiv: 
staffs whose immediate official responsi 
bility is not to the workers in the mines 
but to the owners somewhere in the r 
mote East. 

This small group of technical expert 
stands face to face with the incoherent 
multitude of aliens—aliens even whe 
they have been recruited back East in 
stead of from across the sea—the muck- 
ers who go down into the hot stopes and 
drifts to blast and shovel out the or 
Between these two extreme groups ther 


is inthe Arizona mining towns no. midd|¢ 


cle iss to complicate or temper their rela 

re —— 
tions. The few professional men are not, 
Hons. 


as a rule, free agents: the doctors ar 
associated with the hospitals established 
by the companies; the bankers and th: 

bank employees are paid by the men wh: 

own the mines; the newspaper edito: 

are usually quite frankly subservient to 
the representatives of the copper com- 
panies; the storekeepers run company- 
owned or subsidized stores; the hotel- 
keepers entertain the companies’ guests; 
even the clergymen, with rare excep- 
tions, hold somewhat the status of im- 
ported feudal retainers. For instance, 
in one of these mining towns a certain 
religious body decided to build a church. 
The dominant mine manager refused to 
seli them ground on which to build it. 
Instead he offered them a lease at a nor- 
mal rental on condition that he should 
have complete censorship over the pul- 
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pit, and it was on this explicit under- 
standing that the church was built. 

In times of industrial peace the camps 
are as cheerfully tranquil as an old 
Southern plantation. In times of indus- 
trial turmoil men’s hands are quick to 
their guns. The atmosphere is charged 
with the fear of insurrection. Under 
such conditions the initiative in doing 
violence will usually be taken by the 
side that is best prepared, and the 
records of deportations and other law- 
less acts during the past year show that 
it has usually been the guardians of the 
precious and vulnerable properties—the 
best citizens, the educated men, the 
men who in their ordinary personal rela- 
tionships are the most considerate and 
delightful of gentlemen—who were best 
prepared. ‘These emotional outbursts, 
these sudden releases of abnormal psy- 
chological tension, are likely to be most 
violent where the estrangement between 
and men is sharpened by dif- 
ferences in color, or language, or both, 


masters 


as in Bisbee and neighboring camps 
along the Mexican border. And of 


this moment the customary 
tension itself is immensely heightened 
by the hot strains and pressures of war. 

The case of Bisbee, where twelve hun- 
dred strikers and their alleged sympa- 
thizers who had committed no violence 
were snatched from their homes and 
deported at the muzzles of guns into the 
desert of New Mexico, is notorious. But 
it is no more noteworthy than scores of 
less widely heralded instances. In one of 
the Northwestern states there is a com- 
paratively small mining-camp whose 
economic and social setting runs true to 
type. Its population has been recruited 
in the traditional fashion; it has the 
usual sharp division between property- 
owners and propertyless men, between 
the masters and the strangers in the 
house. A strike broke out there last 
summer, brought on by the igniting 
friction of the rising cost of living upon 
an accumulation of old estrangements 
and grievances. Among the strikers 
were a number of Finns. When the 
selective draft law went into effect, cer- 
tain of these Finnish strikers failed to 
register. This gave the best citizens, the 
men of property, a dignified vent for 


course at 


their repressed resentments and animosi- 
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ties. Organized as a liberty committee 
or loyalty league, the currently ap- 
proved designation for vigilantes, armed 
and raising the cry of treason, they 
descended upon the Ejppish community, 
herded some seventy-hve of the strikers 
together, placed them on a special train, 
and deported them to the nearest town 
with a jail large enough to hold them. 

The alleged offense was a violation of 
a Federal statute. A government official 
of the district went to the jail to see 
what kind of game the vigilantes had 
bagged for him. He found that most of 
the prisoners neither spoke nor under- 
stood English and that the liberty com- 
mittee had not taken the trouble to 
interpret the Draft Act to them. They 
had a dazed idea that they were to have 
been summarily torn from their families 
and friends and sent to the trenches to 
fight for Russia. When the law was 
interpreted they expressed their unani- 
mous readiness to serve the United 
States in any capacity the official might 
indicate, although — did hope they 
might serve somewhere in America. The 
ofhcial’s investigation, aendicaaeal by 
a previous investigation made on the 
ground by a Secret Service agent, re- 
vealed no intentional or premeditated 
violation of the Federal statute. He 
decided that, as a preliminary to the 
straightening out of the misunderstand- 
ing, the men should be restore their 
homes. When he announ 
sion Cone of the leaders rty 
committee protested tha 
were brought back to the c? would 
tear up his Liberty Bonds and forswear 
further service. to the government of the 
United States. 

Nevertheless, the strikers were re- 
turned to their homes and after a brief 






#-interval the liberty committee descended 


upon the Finnish community again, 
seized certain alleged = “‘agitators,” 
charged them with being members of the 
I. W. W., and threw them into jail. 

The committee then proceeded with 
an inquisition which was reported in the 
New York Times under date of Novem- 
ber 23d in the following despatch: 


The secretary of the Finnish I. W. W. 
propaganda league at a mining-camp was 
horsewhipped last night by a “Liberty 
Committee” of citizens for alleged offensive 
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information 
ported that 


anti-war activity, according to 
received here to-day. It 1s also re 


two Finnish Industrial Workers were strung 
up by the neck until they lost consciousness 
The details of the episode vary As it 


agent of the 
United States government who was in a 
most favorable position to know all the 
facts, 
divulged by the despatch. 
of these 


was related to me by al 


it contained certain incidents not 
\t le ast one 
Finnish workers after his arrest 
had a noose placed about his neck and 
was then ordered to give the names of 
the active members of the I. W. W. in 
the camp. When he professed ignorance, 
he was strung up until he lost conscious- 


ness, not only once but repeatedly. 
his treatment was not conducive to 
clear thinking. When, after repeated 


still said he 
able to give the required information, he 
was beaten with a rope ta the end of 
which a piece of sharp metal had been 
attached. After a few 
rele ased and told to get out of the camp. 

He was married, had a wife and two 
children—a coun- 
try. He owned a house for which there 
was no ready market. He was not in the 
of mind or body to have a keen 
zest for pioneer adventure. He kept to 
his house and entered into a compact 
with his wife by which they agreed that 
if the liberty committee raided their 
j he would shoot her, their 
himself. 
few days the libertyecom- 
d. Fortunately for him- 
an upper room, apart from 
his wife and children, when the com- 
mittee came. There was a quick inter- 
change of shots between himself and 
the vigilantes during which a woman, 
who lodger in the 
killed. 
indicated that the fatal shot had come 
from outside. But the Finn was again 
thrown into jail, and again 
released after twenty-nine days for lack 
of evidence against him. 

Such examples are not symptomatic of 
the moral turpitude of individuals, but 
are the inevitable consequences of the 
abnormal psychological tension which 
the abnormal economic and social rela- 
tionships of these isolated communities 
develop. I was told, for instance, that 


near-hangings, he was un- 


days he Was 
Stranger ina 


strange 


State 








~ 


was a house, was 


arre sted, 


All the circumstantial evidenc@* 
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soon after the first demonstration of thi 


liberty committee all the Finns in thi 
community were preparing to “clean u 
the town,” and might have returns 


violence for violence if it had not bee: 
for the intervention of Federal troop 
It is another case in which we must di 
tinguish between the conditions fi 
all responsible and tl 
fevered and delirious activities of terror 
stricken men. 

This is an example which might hb: 
duplicated many times from the recent 
history of the mining- and lumber 
camps and the isolated agricultural com 
munities. Except for the 
patriotic terminology, the 
which it symptomizes is not peculiar t 
this wartime interval. The war has 
simply focused attention upon what | 
really an old story, a story of intermit 
tent explosions of violence of which both 
sides have from time to time been guilty. 
It just happens that in these later chap- 
ters of the serial the men who have 
property to protect and the sheriffs and 
deputy-sheriffs, who are frequently, as 
in this case, thei political and economk 
retainers, were best prepared and there- 
fore quickest to act. One of the highe st 
governmental officials in the district 
told me that since the outbreak of the 
war gO per cent. of all acts of lawless 
violence had been committed by citi- 
zens organized into liberty committees, 
and by the constituted authorities, such 
as sheriffs and deputy-sheriffs. 

It is in these communities which are 
simplified to one industry centering 
about some precious raw material, and 
not in the complex manufacturing cen- 
ters, that the two classes are brought 
face to face, and the class struggle which 
is latent in a more complex social organi- 
zation lies perpetually on the surface. 
These facts, emphasized by the violence 
and peculiar bitterness growing out of 
such incidents as that of the Finnish 
community, are undoubtedly the direct 
inspiration of the opening dogma of the 
]. W. W. preamble: 


which we are 


coloring ot 
situatio! 


The working class and the employing class 
have nothing in common. There can be no 


peace so long as hunger and want are found 
among millions of working people and the 
few, who make up the employing class, have 
all the good things of life. 
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Between these two classes a struggle must 
go on until the workers of the world organize 


as a class, take possession of the earth and 


the machinery of production, and abolish the 


vage system. 


It is significant that this sweeping 
generalization totally ignores the exist- 
ence of that great third party, the gen- 
eral public, which is penny by rded 
as the court of final appeal in our de- 
mocracy. It is explained te the fact 
that where this dogma had its origin— 
the metal-mining camps of the West— 
that third party neither existed nor had 
any representative. 

he administrative practices which 
grow out of such situations of abnormal 
psychological tension are probably the 
immediate incentive to the peculiar 


strategy and tactics associated with the 
I. W. W.—*‘the strike on the job” and 
“the conscientious withdrawal of efh- 


ciency,” phrases used by the I. W. W. 
as lay substitutes for what is technically 
known as “‘sabotage,” the habit of going 
about one’s work with a heavy 
do men who wear wooden shoes; running 
the human machine at low speed after 


fe OT, aS 


the manner of manufacturers in the off 


season. 

Because of the vulnerable 
the mines and the open woods, it 1s cus- 
tomary to keep them guarded by Secret 
Service men who readily degenerate into 
[ know mining-camps where the 
local managers keep secret agents on 
watch over the foremen; where the fore- 
men bribe men to spy upon their fellow- 
workmen down in the mines; and where 
the absentee owners in the East employ 
detectives to report on the managers. 
It is not an uncommon thing to find 
othcers of the wage-workers’ organiza- 
tion in the pay of the company, while 
the wage-workers in turn have clandes- 
tine channels of information running 
into the inner executive offices of their 
employers. 
espionage is greatly extended in times of 
threatened or actual industrial dis- 
turbance. It is supplemented by a 
“rustling card” or blacklisting system 
by means of which “‘agitators” can be 
followed from one end of the country to 
the other The re is no doubt that the 
so-called | agent provocateur had a hand 
in "ane a strikes that saunas 


spies. 
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character of 


All this weird machinery of 
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spread like an epidemic from Butte in 
Montana to Bisbee on the Mexican bor- 
der. He is one of the tools used to foment 
suspicion and dissension among the men 
when they show a disposition to cohe- 
siveness and mass action. All these 
things give rise to what, for lack of a 
more precise term, one may call a “stool- 
pigeon psychology’’—a mental state 
characterized by haunting fears and sup- 
pressed terror, such as_ prevailed in 
Russia under the old régime. 

This atmosphere is not conducive to 
open democratic org: inization of the 
type conventionally advocated by the 
recognized unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. These unions, with 
their highly centralized craft organiza- 
tions, have been notably unsuccessful in 
reaching the migratory workers. In 
times of large labor surplus when a dis- 
affected worker, spotted by the furtive 
eve of the “* stool-pigeon,” could be con- 
veniently replaced with an imported 
immigrant, even the I. W. W. has been 
outwitted and balked in its attempts to 
establish a bond of solidarity among the 
hobo miners and the wayfaring lumber- 
jacks. But its comparatively decen- 
tralized form of organization has proved 
better adapted to this purpose than the 
centralized organization of the older 


union. And the shutting of the flood- 
gates of immigration by the war has 
greatly increased the effecti s of 








the so-called “‘intermitten 
“strike on the job.” 
This is how the thin 
mands for improved con¢ higher 
wages, shorter hours, p: irticipation in the 
discipline and government of the work- 
ing force, are made by the men and 
turned down by the employers. A 
strike 1s called—and broken. The men 
return to work, but the strike is not 
called off.”” It is only carried into the 
stronghold of the “‘enemy,” like the 
guerrilla warfare waged by a conquered 


my 


people. 
Last summer the I. W. W. called 
strike in the Northwestern woods after 


their demands for an eight-hour day, 
better food, and more sanitary bunk- 
houses had been ignored by the officials 
of the lumber companies. ‘These de- 
mands were formulated a month befor« 
our declaration of war against Germany. 
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The strike went into effect. Rather than 
concede the eight-hour day on the de- 
mand of an “outlaw organization,” and 
in spite of appeals from. the 
of Washington and the Secretary of 
War for the inauguration of the eight- 
hour day on patriotic grounds, the opera- 
tors fell back on their reserve capital 
and permitted their plants to run down. 
When the strike was on the point of 


Governor 


failure through the starvation of the 
workers, the 1. W. W. decided to return 
to work, but with muscles and wits 


geared to an eight-hour speed in the ten- 
hour camps or mills. They resorted to 
all manner of cunning device s to accom- 
plish their purpose. “Playing the 
Hoosie I sa as one of them. 

“When you go up into the camp to- 
day,’ lumberjack said to me, “ you'll 
find a spar tree in the middle of the 
workings with steel cables running out 
into the woods to bring the logs down to 
the skidway. Running along the skid- 
way you'll see other cables running from 
the donkey-engine up to the choker- 
chain; well, every now and then one of 
those cables snaps. When everything is 
running right, when the men are 
fled with their working conditions, 
you'd see a half-dozen men—every man 
within call—jumping in and splicing that 


Satis- 


cable. os when you are striking on the 
job and a cable snaps, you just stand 
there al ry the Hoosier; you don’t 






y more about splicing than 
you wait until the 
who is paid to do that 
. Before repairs are made 
a half- hour i is gone three-qu: urters of an 
hour—an hour! Say, it’s easy 
eight hours’ work on a ten hours’ job; 
all you’ve got to do is play the Hoosier! 
Practise conscientious 
eficiency! Fold your 
innocent!” 

“But what of criminal sabotage,” I 
asked, “‘what of spikes in the logs to 
smash the saw? What of emery in the 
lubricating oil? What of phosphorus 
balls in the woods?” 

“Say, friend,” said he, ‘what would 
we be putting spikes in the logs for? 
Would we be aiming to kill our fellow- 
workers at the saw—or any one else, for 
that matter? And as for the mills and 


boss 


to do 


arms and look 


the woods, won’t we be taking them over 


withdrawal of 
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and what sense would 
destroying what 1s going t 
All we aim to destroy 
prohts, and the wag 
system; the plant—say, we want that 
to be all there, and as fine as vou ca 
make it against the time when the rey 
lution will give birth to the new society 
out of the old!” 

That is their great dream, the pot of 
gold at the end of their rainbow—t 
new society in which those who are nov 
“wage slaves” will own and operate th 
great nationalized and internationalized 
industry—in which all of the industri 
will be bound together under the govern 
ment of the O. B. U.—the One Big 
Union —the International Industria 
Commonwealth. 

The main structural outlines of thi 
new industrial society the I. W. W 
have sketched in the book of their con 
stitution: 


one of these day S, 
there be 
belong to us? 
the paragite’s 


[he Departments (into which the new 
society will be organized) shall be designated 
as follows: 

Department of Agriculture, Land, Fish- 

eries, and Water Products. 

Department of Mining. 

Department of Transportation and 

Communication. 

Department of Manufacturing and Gen- 

eral Production. 

Department of Construction. 

Department of Public Service. 


Upon the skeleton structure they pro- 
pose to rear a new state under the demo- 
cratic control of the Industrial Workers 
to replace the existing political states 
which they regard as the cunningly de- 
vised instruments of imperialism and 
capitalistic exploitation. This new state 
is foreshadowed in Section 5 of their 
constitution. 


‘he financial and industrial affairs of each 
Industrial Department shall be conducted by 
an Executive Board of not less than seven (7) 
nor more than twenty-one (21), selected and 
elected by the general membership of said 
Industrial Department, provided that the 
Executive Board and general membership of 
the said Industrial Department shall at all 
times be subordinate to the General Execu- 
tive Board of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, subject to appeal, and provided the 
expense of such referendum shall be borne by 
the Industrial Departments, or Industrial 
Union or Unions, involved. 
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constitution of the I. W. W. 


This 
embodies their feeling that the govern- 
ment, which our political democracy has 


established, has failed the workers. 
Chey feel that the modern “capitalistic 
state” is powerless to safeguard their 
interests, and that their. only hope is to 
conquer and operate the basic industries 
and so create an industrial state based 
upon the democratic represent ation of a 
nationalized and internationalized in- 
dustry owned and operated by the work- 
ers themselves. 

Most of us look for the ultimate de- 
mocratization of industry through the 
slow process of social and political evo- 
lution, and this 1. W. W. demand for a 
new state on the ground that the present 


state 1s not a democracy shocks our 
sensibility and moves us to shout 
a) ’° . - 

treason. But the other side of the 


industrial controversy is doing in effect 
exactly the same thing. The representa- 
tives of the copper companies, for ex- 
ample, asserted after the Bisbee depor- 
tation that they ignored the State and 
Federal authorities and acted upon a 
law of their own making, because they 
could not trust the government to take 
action which, in their private judgment, 
was necessary; because the present state 
was powerless to safeguard their inter- 
ests. Both sides feel that the state has 
failed them and that they are, therefore, 
at liberty to defy it and to subvert its 
laws. 

The blame belongs primarily on the 
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indifferent and ignorant public which 
has allowed this situation to grow up 
between classes of its citizens; which has 
not apprehended democracy as some- 
thing wider than the right to vote. It 
is the failure of public opinion, of your 
opinion and mine. It is against us that 
the I. W. W. strives to establish a new 
state. It is our laws that the employers 
disregard. 

What | have written is not by way 
of palliation of the acts either of the 
I. W. W. or of the men who operate big 
business. It is, rather, an explanation of 
the growth and power of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, an institution 
springing up because of the unhealthy 
soil we have permitted to accumulate in 
the fields of our great basic industries, 
and grown straight from the seeds of 
business lawlessness and the exploitation 
of our immigrant population. It is no 
time to blame any one but ourselves for 
having failed to adopt a public policy 
based on even-handed justice to all men, 
and under which private interests will be 
subordinated to public advantage. The 
rebellious spirit of thé I. W. W. propa- 
ganda ts essentially an expression of anti- 
social conditions for which we, as citi- 
zens of a democratic nation, are our- 
selves aniaaale. It points to one of 
the factors which must be taken into 


account in the period of political, social, 
and industrial reconstruction which the 
has 


the war 
— Lae 


cumulative pressure of 
brought to our doors. 








M w Scé 


BY WILBUR 


PFANDING on the plat- 


™ form and staring after 


{ 5 4 ° ~ 

#> the tail-lamps of the 
% S} ; 
ne C | M5 train from which he and 
t 4 an ° 
ae = the man with whom he 


~ — Lae had been playing pitch 
(ps ey e/=— in the smoking-car had 
but now. desce nded, Mr. Scatte rgzood 
passed a hi ind over his d; impening brow. 
“What's that you say? 

“IT say,” repeated the other, “I 
thought | heard you say you were going 
right through to Worcester to-night.” 


= 
, 
Vi 
“ 


“Te said Mr. Scattergood in a 
voice grown suddenly weak. ‘‘ Y-es. Yes. 
Only, vou see, this zs Worcester. 


Is it not ‘i 

‘It is not.” The 
laugh warmly. 

Mr. Seattergood did not laugh. 
ing slightly to peer out from under the 
eaves of the pay tlion at the dim-lighted 
street beyond, an odd pallor crept over 
his ordinarily fresh-colored cheek 

“Tt’s—it’s not—not—S pringfield?” 

For a moment, following this diecov- 
ery, he remained quite motionless, hang- 
ing hard to his bag and toeing slightly 
out. A spare man of medium height, 
medium tone, and medium accomplish- 
ments, the chief interest attaching to 
him as a human being lay in the fact 
that he could never be trusted to know 
altogether where he was. Absent-minded 
as a boy, he found it growing on him, and 
he was under the necessity of being con- 
tinually careful 
careful in of the 
a few years before he 
dry-goods 
now he traveled for a gas-appliance firm 
and wore a beard, a moderately long, 
mouse-colored affair which buried him 
pretty well up to the nose, and that his 
Scattergood not really. 
the othe advised him, 


other began to 


Stoop- 


especially more 
fact that, while 
had been in the 
clean-shaven, 


More 
view 


business and 


name Was not 


‘Don’t faint!” 
briefly. 

Mr Scattergood passed 
more 


hand once 


over his brow, now frankly in 


ittergood and the Other World 
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perspiration, and repeated the word, 
* Springhele i!” 
‘I shouldn’t have got off < Spri g- 

id!’ he went on, enka. a still 
as it were to himself. ‘‘Of a// places!” 

“Well,” the other commented, with a 
faint suggestion of hostility, “‘it won’t 
kill you. And if you can hang out that 
long, there’s a local for Worcester at 
eight-thirty-two.” 

Mr. Scattergood looked all around 
him with suspicion. ‘“*Wha-what time 
did you say?” he inquired, weakly. 

But the other man had left him and 
was even now disappearing through the 
swinging doors into the waiting-room. 
Mr. Scattergood pursued him. Had he 
not been so profoundly upset it might 
have occurred to him that there 
other people in the world, indeed in the 
station itself, who would be apt to know 
when the local left for Worcester, but 
Mr. Secattergood’s mind was not of the 


were 


type to function well in an emergency. 
He followed the man all the way 
across the waiting-room, calling, ‘‘ Hey!’ 


in a moderate voice and bumping into 
people who looked at him; but the 
other, quite innocent of pursuit, gained 
the further doorand vanished some dozen 
paces ahead of him. And so it was, in 
accord; ince pe rh: aps with some deep- l; ud 
plan of destiny, that when Mr. Scatter- 
good debouched into the air of the dim- 
lighted street, breathing heavily, he ran 
fairly into the arms, not of his late com- 
panion, but of a rather drab-looking man 
who had a horse and cab for hire by the 
hour or trip. 

Of the two, the drab-looking man 
seemed the better able to cope with the 
situation. 

*Y-es, sir?’ he murmured, touching 
his hat and at the same moment throw- 
ing open the door of his rusty vehicle 
in the very path of Mr. Scattergood. 
‘**Where to, sir?” 

Had there been in the tone or gesture 
even the faintest discoverable flaw of 

















MR. 


doubt; had the question, indeed, been 
at all answerable by “‘yes” or “no,” it 
would have been another thing. But 
one simply cannot answer “‘yes” or 
“no” to the question, **Where to, sir?” 

He found himself sitting uncomfort- 
ably in the upholstered darkness of the 
cab, trying at one and the same moment 
to get his foot out from under his bag 
and to frame a coherent reply to the 
query which continued to trouble him 
through the little hole in the front win- 
dow. He was not the sort to make 
decisions easily on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and, moreover, the completeness 
of the other’s idealism, the divine and 
almost oracular quality of the man’s 
faith in his own destiny as a cabman, was 
too much by half for a mental integrity 
already tottering. It was just one of 
those times, he had to confess, when 
“things take hold of one, whether or 
no.” 

“I keep telling you,” he protested 
(although in point of fact he had been 
doing nothing of the sort)—*‘I keep tell- 
ing you—ah A simple statement of 
the fact that he didn’t want to go any- 
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had become, under the circum- 
stances, quite asinine. And, think as 
hard as he would, for the life of him, 
only one street out of all the streets he 
knew in Springheld would rise to the 
surface of his disordered consciousness. 
“T keep telling you—Lavender Terrace! 
Lavender Terrace! Must I spell it?’ 

‘No, sir,” urged the patient cabman. 
“That is, that’s right, sir. And what 
number?” His inquiring eye seemed 
very large in the hole; indeed, it seemed 
to fill up the hole completely. 

Waving a despairing hand, Mr. Scat- 
tergood gave up. “Oh, thirty-three, 
thirty-three! And don’t be all night 
about it,”” he added, with some dim idea 
of re-establishing a dignity sadly in need 
of it. 

Whipping out into the comparative 
brilliance of Main Street, utterly against 
his own wishes, Mr. Scattergood found 
himself prey to a confusion of emotions 
of which he would not have believed him- 
self capable but a short time before. 
Yes, certainly, things did “‘take hold of 
one, whether or no.” <A singular and 
utterly unexpected spiritual softness 
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attacked him at sight of the bright, 
familiar objects of his lost life ranged 
in the slightly soiled windows of the cab; 
a mist hlmed his eyes and for a moment 
he had a suspicion that he was going to 
weep. 

‘Poor Ella!’ he found himself mur- 
muring. ‘Poor, poor Ella!’ 

His eyes fell on the railroad bridge 
spanning the street with its gray, sub- 
stantial arch, and his mind ran_ back 
swiftly to the day when he had looked 
upon it last. 

He must have looked at it, he remem- 
bered, from the rear platform of the car 
which had been bearing him and the 
rest of his lodge to their annual *“ out- 
ing” up the river, three years ago last 
Patriot’s Day. It returned to him now 
with an appealing irony how little he 
had thought—how he had been think- 
ing, in fact, not of the bridge, but of his 
wife. He hadn’t slept a great deal the 
night before that memorable “ outing,’ 
and neither had his wife. The thing 
had been rather in the nature of a 
domestic disharmony which had_ been 
gathering force for days, if not for weeks 
and months—yes, months—years! Just 
now it was his smoking. 

The injustice of the thing had rankled. 
It was not only that his wife was a lady. 
and by that accident of sex automat- 
ically secured against the more obvious 
and physical forms of argument, but 
that—in fact—-she was quite as large as 


he. Ella, as they were both aware, 
could ‘‘take care of herself’’—quite. 
Had he been a larger man... No, it 


had rankled. In his own words, he had 
felt distinctly and hopelessly “put 
upon.” He remembered he had told 
himself bitterly that he “ought to be 
use “d to it by now. 

It had quite spoiled the day. The 
gaiety of the crowd at the grove had 
cast him out as water casts out oil. 
Even the abundance of beer had failed 
to set him up materially. Pitch, at a 
nickel a point, might have filled his need, 
but pitch- players have no love for a 
somber face, and, finding himself gen- 
erally —— he had given way fin- 
ally to his bitterness and tramped off 
alone on the river. 

Sitting down on the bank, he had told 
himself fantastically that he thought he 


would leave home. After its habit when 
he was alone, his mind filled with retorts 
he might have made had he thought 
of them in time. In the end he had 
fallen asleep. 

When he awoke he was concerned to 
find that some passing vagrant had 
made off not only with the hat and top- 
coat from the ground beside him, but 
also with the watch and sundry valu- 
ables stowed about his person. 

He had been appalled not so much by 
the intrinsic loss represented in the 
stolen articles (although that was not 
inconsiderable) as by the instantly ap- 
parent impossibility of returning in such 
plight to his wife, especially right after 
last night. He had a vision of his wife’s 
face. He seemed to hear her trenchant 
* th?” Her inquisitorial, ‘So there was 
a pitch game?” His own lame: 

“Yes. That is—I wasn’t in it. Oh, 
about my watch and money and things? 
I see. Well, it’s like this, my dear. You 
see, | happened to fall asleep on the 
river-bank, and some tramp or other 
some tramp—’ 

He found himself faced by a great de- 
cision. Having made it, he had passed 
an hour of curious spiritual exaltation, 
like a prisoner beyond the walls, or a 
boy escaped from a hard school, and 
getting himself across a_ neighboring 
bridge, hatless, coatless, and penniless, 
but with a great peace in his heart, he 
had started West. 

It all came back to him, jolting along 
in the gloom of the cab interior—a mem- 
ory dim, complex, and colored now, after 
three years, strangely enough, with an 
odd shadow of self-doubt. Under the 
insidiously softening influence of Main 
Street by night he began for the first 
time to wonder whether he had been al- 
together considerate, altogether juct. 

‘Poor Ella!” he found himself mur- 
muring once more, with a glow of une x- 
pected compassion. “* Poor, poor Ella!’ 

‘I wasn’t speaking to you,” he took 


up the cabman with a tartness born of 


confusion, observing an eye in the little 
hole. 

“Yes, sir,” the fellow persisted. ‘ But 
this is the place.’ 

Perceiving for the first time that the 
vehicle had come to a halt, Mr. Scatter- 
good peered blankly from the window. 
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At sight of the familiar silhouette of 
Lavender Terrace actually and unmis- 
takably surrounding him, he had a mo- 
ment of relapse. 

“What in the name of Heaven,” he 
wondered, ‘‘am | doing—?” 

His voice failed. 

Standing on the side- 
walk with his bag in 
hand and his eyes fixed 
on the back of the re- 
treating cab, Mr. Scat- 
tergood’s shyness, in 
place of waning, took 
on gradually the qual- 
ity of panic. For one 
instant he entertained 
the wild idea of shout- 
ing after the fellow, and 
it was only the broad 
shadow, not far away, 
of Mr. Bragdon, the 
policeman who had 
been on the beat since 
Mr. Seattergood was in 
his “teens, which de- 
terred him. It was not 
that he could be ar- 
rested for hailing a cab, 
even a cab he had just 
discharged, but under 
the circumstances Mr. 
Scattergood had an al- 
most morbid fear of 
being mistaken for a 
tippler, an error apt to 
be followed on Mr. 
Bragdon’s part by in- 
vestigation, and pos- 
sibly a ‘“‘scene.” Mr. 
Scattergood did not 
want a “‘scene.” 

He had to do some- 
thing, though, for Mr. 
Bragdon was already 
beginning to drift in his 
direction. And so, not 
so much accepting des- 
tiny as having destiny 
thrust upon him, Mr. 
Seattergood turned into the yard and 
mounted the steps of his own porch, 
fumbling the while in his right-hand 
trousers pocket for a door-key, worn 
shiny by prolonged service as a “luck- 
piece,” a kind of charm or talisman 
against the past, based on the formula, 
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“So long as you’ve got it you'll never 
need it.” 

Too thoroughly occupied with his own 
emotions even so much as to consider 
how signally that formula had failed in 
the present instance, Mr. Scattergood 
let himself in quietly. His first feeling 
was one of relief at his 
escape from Mr. Brag- 
don. The following sen- 
sation was also of relief. 
Setting his bag down 
and taking stock of his 
surroundings in the hall, 
he was agreeably sur- 
prised to find them 
much the same — the 
same commodious hair- 
cloth settee under the 
same mirror; the same 
umbrella-stand in the 
corner next to the same 
replica of an antique 
clock; the same pink- 
frosted globe let into 
the ceiling and casting 
over all the same soft 
and rather sticky illu- 
mination. A few minor 
changes, such as the 
substitution of a hare- 
and-fruit piece in oils 
for the remembered 
steel engraving of the 
puppy in the shoe, 
failed to cloud his sense 
of Ella’s pathetic and 
enduring fidelity. Once 
more he had the suspI- 
cion that he was going 
to weep, and for a mo- 
ment he had to struggle 
with the impulse to 
shout aloud: “Ella! 
Ella, my dear! Here | 
am! Horace, Ella!” 

But the impulse died, 
and in its place a large, 
vague, formless uneasi- 
ness stole over him. 
Where was Ella? And what, altogether, 
was the matter with the place? 

It was the same (so far, that is, as he 
could make out from his station just 
within the door), and yet it was not the 
same. He began to listen very hard, 
standing perfectly still and straining his 
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ears to interpret the brooding silence. 
That, he decided after all, was it. The 
hush hanging in the darkened 
rooms and flowing like a river down the 
wide well of the stairs was not a hush at 
all, but rather a confused and mystert- 
ous aggregate of infinitesimal sounds, a 
body of subdued murmurings, muffled 
whispers, activities clandestine and not 
inconceivably sinister. 

Sinister? He seemed to feel the grip 

of a cold hand inclosing his heart. If 
poitec es had happened to Ella! His 
Ella! He had a brief and poignant 
memory of Ella standing beside him be- 
fore the altar of the Highland Baptist 
Church, half-hidden 


tulle; of the sonorous thunder of the 
organ, the flowers, the friends, the feel- 
ing along the spine. 

He wished Ella would come. He 
wished Parthenia, the colored maid, 


might take it into her head to invade 
the hall and 
presence, even at the cost of a screaming- 
fit, or one of her SWwoons anything! 

But nothing happened. Or, rather, 
what was happening continued to hap- 
pen. The responsibility of the initiative 
continued to rest with Mr. Scatte rgood, 
and in the end he had to accept it. 

He started up-stairs slowly and in 
silence, his brow cool with perspiration, 
his head, at each step, de- 
scribing three-quarters of an orbit like 
As he mounted, the mysteri- 
ous rustling encompassed him 
more and more completely. When he 
came near to the top he halted of a sud- 
den and motionless, tense, and 
pallid with the possessive anger of the 
male. 

The other man, fortunately, remained 
of his intrusion, and for the 
Scattergood stood so com- 


so become aware of his 


SUCCESSIV ec 
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ston rd 


unaware 
moment Mr. 
pletely aghast that he neglected to make 
his presence known. He wondered with 
a queer detachment what he should 
presently find himself doing. His fin- 
gers itched for violence. Isolated and 
edgeless ideas Hoated through his mind 
tenuous fragments—one the vague feel- 
ing about a shot-gun; another simply a 
word, treasured from forgotten 
newspaper—the word “despoiler.”” 

And then, as he watched, he began 
to wonder whether he had not done his 


some 





lower 


sweet clouds of 


wife still another injustice; whether, af- 
ter all, it were not rather a question of 
calling in the police. It was not as 
though the fellow seemed to feel at home 
there; there was too furtive a quality 
about the crouch of his hgure; his foot- 
falls were too soundless as he crept along 
the up-stairs banisters, and when he had 
come to the front window overlooking 
the porch, although. Mr. Scattergood’s 
eyes saw the sash raised, it was done so 
cautiously that his ears heard no sound. 
A brief flash followed, but hardly a 
dozen seconds had gone before Mr. Scat- 
tergood perceived his own mistake 
thinking a signal had been passed to one 
outside, for the mysterious stranger, 
with his head thrust out of the window, 


was doing nothing more sinister than 
smoking a long, thin, dark cigar. 
It was all most confusing to Mr. Scat- 


tergood—especially so when, having suc- 
cumbed to an unexpected impulse to 
sneeze, he perceived through his tears 
that the window was not open, but shut, 
the cigar miraculously non-existent, and 
the man coming toward him with a re- 
markably red face. 


“Oh!” he exclaimed, without giving 


Mr. Scattergood any time. ‘‘Oh yes! 
I see. You are the Pondberrys’ friend. 
I was on the—on the lookout for you. 
Yes.” 


Mr. Scattergood continued simply to 
stare, his jaw hanging down and a strong 
stamp of pallor on his face. He saw a 
man of middle years, a large, dogmatic, 
meaty sort of person, hair thinning and 
grizzling about the temples, eyes large, 
blue, and slightly protuberant, and 
about all and above all of ele- 
phantine uneasiness. 


sense 


**1—I am Mr. Works,”’ he went on in 
a low, heavy voice. 
“Yes?” said Mr. Scattergood, feebly. 


He was thinking to himself with a sigh 
that had he been a man like that, a 
man of that size and muscle, he would 
have—would have— ‘Well,’ as he said 
to himself, “‘I shouldn’t have had to 
leave home, that’s all.” 

The other cast a surreptitious glance 
at the window behind him. 

“|—I’ve simply got to get out occa- 
sionally. It’s too much. I tell you ] 
don’t take any stock in it, no matter 
how wonderful this fellow Creed may be. 
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“HORACE !'’ THE VOICE 


But see here, what am I 
thinking of? You may be different. 
You may be anxious to let yourself in 
for it. Right this way. We’re in the 
Sé wing-room to-night. Yes, straight 
down the hall. That’s the idea. 

Not So much ushered by, as borne 
upon the stream of the other’s ponderous 
loquacity, Mr. Scattergood found him- 
self moving helplessly into the familiar 
shadows of the back hall. Asin a dream 
he became aware that the whisperings 
and stirrings which had troubled him 
grew stronge r, and, m: iking out the loom 
of the sewing- room door before him, the 
breath clogged in his throat and his 
heart stopped at thought of Ella’s near- 
Ella was there. Or—was Ella 


I tell you 


ness. 
there? 

He came to a dead halt. His head 
prickled all over and something queer 
went up his spine, like stars from a 
Roman candle. 

** Horace!’’ 

Ella calling him. Invisible to 
him, as he must yet be invisible to her, 
Ella was calling his name. 


was 





REPEATED. 


““ 


ARE YOU THERE? 


** Horace r the Voice repe ated be yond 
the frail barrier of the door. ‘Are you 
there?” 

Mr. Scattergood was completely ata 
loss what to do, what to say, how to 
answer. Moreover, his knees had grown 
so weak that he was glad enough to feel 
the powerful hand of his companion on 
his elbow and hear his glowering: 

*Ssssh! That’s right, and you better 
be as quiet as you can. ’Ssssh! And 
here,” Mr. Works continued in a whis- 
per, when he had edged open the door. 
**Get down i in this chair here. Careful! 
Chat’s it!” 

Covered with a degree of confusion, 
Mr. Scattergood gained time by getting 
his hat under his chaar, after his habit 
at theaters and other public entertain- 
ments. He felt himself helpless in face of 
the essential falseness of the situation. 
Not only had he not been allowed to 
rush contritely into the arms of his wife, 
but, now that he had actually and 
bodily answered to. her summons, she 
continued to ignore him pointedly. 

The place was neither dark nor light, 
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but bathed in a sort of gloom in which he 


was unable to determine the strength of 


the company, beyond a rough estimate 
of dozens. I: ven this not so much of the 
eves as of the ears—multitudinous rus- 
tlings and breathings 
not to sneeze in a far corner, some one 
nearer at hand weeping audibly. . . . 

“That’s Mrs. Gilbro,” grunted Mr. 
Works. 

“Mrs. Henry Gilbro?”’ 
good inquired, detached. 

“Yes. She’s just been talking 
her husband.”’ 

*T thought,” stammered Mr. Scatter- 
good, who was beginning to distrust his 
own faculties—‘I thought you said 
Did you say Mrs. Henry //. Gilbro?”’ 

“Yes. 
And from what | hear of the fellow when 
he Was alive oe 

Mr. Seattergood bumped into an un- 
known person on his right who said, 
*“’Ssssh!””” Several people said, ‘*’Ssssh!”’ 

Even without this general admonition 
Mr. Scattergood would have 
for his wife, having ignored his presence 


some one try Ing 


Mr. Scatter- 


with 


He passed on some years ago, 


subsided, 
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sufficiently long for her purposes (puni 
tive or otherwise), was calling him. 

“Horace!” she implored, without lift 
ing her eyes. ‘‘Horace, you are among 
us. Give me some word 

\s for a word, even 
syllable Was out of the question, His 
eyes becoming accustomed to the mea 
ger light, he could see his Ella quit 
plainly now, seated with others around 
a table in the center of the room, and at 
sight of her large, familiar presence, at 
sound of a voice whose tender longing 
seemed to carry him back to their court- 
ing days, speech fled his tongue. Yet 
if he could not answer her in words, at 
le ast he could go to her. 

But when he started to get up, not 
only Mr. Works on his left, but the 
unknown person on his right, clutched 
his arm and dragged him down again, 
whispering, “’Ssssh/” Immediately 
everybody was saying the same thing, 
and one rapped emphatically on the 
table. 

Mr. 


gusted. 


some sign!’ 
SO much as 


Scattergood frankly dis 
Everything seemed so utterly 


Was 





THEY DRAGGED HIM DOWN 


AGAIN, WHISPERING 


'SsssHl”” 
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““WHA-WHAT'S THE MATTER?” HI 


aT ¢ rOSS-Ppurposes. He fe It conspicuously 
humiliated, and the continued rapping 
on the table, even afte I he had subsided, 
hlled him with a fherce impatience. 

“Who's doing that?” he demanded, 
rather sharply, of his neighbor. 

‘Just a minute. We'll find out quick 
enough. Don’t worry.” 

Mr. Scattergood stared very hard at 
the table. There was nothing on it but 
an iccordion, a couple of slate Ss, and the 
outspre ad hands of the sitters, all per- 
fectly qui scent. He decided that who- 
ever it was, rapping like that, must be 
underneath. 

Everybody else seemed to be staring 
at the table, too. He wonde red whethet 
they considered it as unmannerly as he, 
and from the fixed austerity of their re- 
gards he thought it might be so, 
cially in the case of his wife, and of a 
pallid, broad-faced gentleman 
from her whose brow furrowed deeply 
from moment to moment, and 
seemed progressively upon the point of 
doing something about it. 
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A DEEP SENSE OF IDIOCY 


“Now vou watch Mr. Creed,” was 
whispered gloomily in his car. 

Mr. Creed (if that was the pallid man) 
took matters into his own hands rather 
abruptly by lifting the accordion from 
the table and giving it to the person 
underneath. Almost immediately the 
rapping was discontinued, and in its 
place arose the strains of ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer,” with variations, vari- 
ations which even Mr. Scatte rgood, who 
had studied the instrument in a small 
way himself and had, indeed, attained 
to some proficiency in that very compo- 
sition, could not have hoped to emulate 

especially when one considered the 
necessarily cramped position of the per- 
former. Indeed, when one stopped to 
consider that the table was not large, 
and that there were sixteen or eighteen 
nether-limbs bestowed under it, to say 
nothing of the pedestal, it seemed al- 
most impossible that there should db 


anybody there at all. This troubled Mr. 
Scattergood. 
His trouble rather increased than 
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diminished when, the air come to an 
end, he felt his elbow pinched and heard 


his neighbor whispering in a_ tense, 
moody way, not far removed from 
anger: 

“Say, take a look at the piano, will 
\ uu? That's right over there. Is it 
moving? What? ‘Tell me, is the con- 
founded thing at all—at all—well— 


floating around? I'll be darned if / 
know what to think,” he added, in 
parenthesis, as Mr. Scattergood strained 
his slightly distended eyes into the gloom 
of the corner where he remembered the 
piano. ‘“‘Sometimes I—I Why, goll 
darn it! I believe I’ve seen the thing as 
high up as the top of the window some- 
times. I don’t know. Js it moving?” 

Mr. Scattergood, to whom the shad- 
ows had become quite full of floating 
pianos, found it dithcult to think clearly, 
to say nothing of framing a coherent 
re ply. 

‘Horace,” the other went on, sourly— 

“Horace is always monkeying with the 
piano.” 

Mr. Scattergood did not look at him. 
For the moment he was too bitterly en- 
gaged with the realization of how cheap- 
ly he had been tricked by a simple co- 
incidence in names. ‘“‘ Horace!” 
he were the only Horace in the world. 
On the heels of this disillusionment he 
felt the return of that black, 
jealousy which had gripped him on the 
stairs. And yet, instinctively, he felt 
the need of going slow. 

“By the way,” he inquired, behind a 
casual hand. ‘‘Who is this—this Hor- 
ace? A—a friend of hers?’ 

**Why, it’s her husband! 
husband 

**Her—?” Mr. Scattergood smoothed 
his hair and swallowed once or twice. 
‘Tell me—is he—is he supposed to be 
around here?” 

** Around here? ’ Mr. Works grunted, 
sardonically. ‘I should say he was. The 
darn fool got drowned at a picnic three 
years ago, and by the time they found 
him the only way they could tell him 
from a hobo was by his coat and watch 
and things. Around here? Good Lord! 
That’s the fellow under the table now.” 

It is almost impossible to describe the 
sensation of unreality, the startling im- 
pre ssion of his own duality, which took 
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Her former 
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hold of Mr. Scattergood at this moment. 
Having pinched himself (trite as the act 
may have seemed), once on the shoulder 
and once on the leg just above the knee- 
pan, he stared very hard at the shadow 
under the table, where it was evident, 
from the renewed rapping, his spirit had 
returned after its brief adventure with 
the piano. 

“What is Mr. Creed saying?” he in- 
quired, abstractedly. 

“Oh, he says Horace will write. 
ace 1s always writing. 

“Oh—Horace will write!” 

“Yes. You see the pencil is put be- 
tween the two slates like that, and then 
they’re tied together like that with a 
hard knot—a hard knot— Goll darn it! 
I’ve feltof’’em! I’ve tried to untie ’em. 
Blame it! there don’t seem any way 
round it!” 

In the hush which followed the dis- 
appearance of the slates under the table 
Mr. Scattergood was amazed to hear 
himself writing, or at least, if not him- 
self, yet that other, mysterious, hitherto- 
unsuspected portion of himself—writing 
unmistakably, industriously, and at 
length. Absurd as it may seem, he found 
himself weighed down by a trying sense 
of responsibility; he felt that much was 
expected of him, and he breathed heav- 
ily. His wife, too, was breathing heavily; 
and Mr. Works, he discovered, was do- 
ing the same not far from his ear. 

Mr. Creed recovered the slates by and 
by, and after demanding of his neigh- 
bors in a far-off, parenthetical voice if 
the knots remained the same, passed 
them across the table. 

Ella at frst protested, begging, in a 
weak voice: “Please! Somebody else!”’ 
and it was plain that she was near the 
end of her emotional tether. But after 
some urging and a little difficulty with 
the knots, she finally got them open and 
began to read in a worn, clear voice: 

***My heart’s beloved’— 

For a moment she seemed quite un- 
able to continue, and Mr. Scattergood, 
passing a hand over his eyes in the cor- 
ner, was not surprised to find them 
moist. Several people said, “‘Go on!” 

“*My heart’s beloved,’” she went 
back, bravely. ‘‘‘I am near you, but I 
can’t touch you, for we in the world of 
the spirit aren’t the same as you in the 


Hor- 





MR. SCATTERGOOD AND 
Sesh. All I can dois watch over you and 
and protect you and hope against 

ype your life may yet turn out happy. 
\ll I can do for you is, when you want 
it, to give you the loving advice of one 
all, dear sharer of my for- 


Not only 


who sees all 
] 1 

nel earthly bliss. I can see 

the troubles and 


inxieties that lay in 


your inmost heart, 
but | can see the 
things that bring 
them there, the 


things he does when 
he’s out of sight, sup- 
posing nobody will 
evel be the wiser. . 

‘*He has come to 
the bottom of the 
slate,”’ the reader an- 
nounced, weakly. 
“But at the bottom 
he says he’d like to 
write more.” 

The ensuing busi- 
ness of wiping the 
slates and restoring 
themtothe insatiable 
correspondent under 
the table passed over 
Mr. Scattergood, 
whose attention was 
taken up with the 
manifest disturbance 


of his neighbor on 
the left. 
“Why, goll take 


his hide!’ Mr. Works 
exploded. =“ like 
his nerve!” 
Presenting to Mr. 
Scattergood a coun- 
tenance whose broad, 
fleshy expanse was 
surcharged with the 
blood of passion, he 
burst out: BUT 
‘Look here, damn 
it all! What business is it of his, 


‘““WaIT!"’ HE 


SAID. 
MR. 


any- 
how? 
“Whose ?”’ 
mystihed. 
**His! Horace’s!”’ 
“I—I’m sure | 
“It’s always—always The other 
seemed to lack words. ‘‘It’s always 
mething! I knew it was coming! | 


asked Mr. 


Scattergood, 


I can’t Say Ne 
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knew it! If I could only once get my 
hands on his neck—that is—I mean to 
say, 1f only I'd known him when he was 
Mr. Scattergood cowered in spite of 
all he could do. At the same time, even 
with that face of brutal wrath hanging 
him in_ the 
gloom, he could not 
help feeling a quiver 
of regret at the 
thought that had he 


ovel 


but been a man of 
that stamp—well 
it would all have 


been quite different 


about Ella and 
himself and their 
home. 


He might have 
gone into it still more 
deeply, but, becom- 
ing aware that his 
wife was reading 
again, his attention 
shifted back to the 
revelations in which, 
by the very nature of 
the case, he took a 
special, and as it 
were proprietary, in- 
terest. In a sense, 
So to speak, he won- 
dered what his bold 
and outspoken alter 
ego had been up to 
now. 

PE Ve as And sO 
nothing in the earth- 
ly world,’”’ she was 
going on, “‘can ever 
be kept hid from us 


here in the_ spirit 

world. Often I al- 

most wish it was 

“ SHE'S COMING.” otherwise, for if 
WAIT it pains you WwW ho 


can’t see, how much 
more it must pain me who can see so 
clear how you are being dragged down 
into unhappiness and degredation by the 
one that has come (Ah me!) to occupy 
my former position in your heart and 
home. a 
The following paragraph or so will re- 
main a blur in the memory of Mr. Scat- 
tergood, whose attention had wandered. 
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“To occupy my former position,” he 
echoed in the black silence of his soul, 
“‘tn your heart and home!”’ 
He turned his eyes, half-dazed, 
wetted his dry lips. 
“Look here!” he 


neighbor in a bitter whisper. 


and 


demanded of his 


7 Am I to 


understand she’s gone to work and 
and—got married?” 
But the other failed to reply. Sitting 


perilously fay forward on his chair and 
muttering incoherent violences between 
his teeth, he appeared to be taking an 
almost morbid interest in the revelations 
which the polyandrous wife of Mr. Scat- 
tergood continued to read in a failing 
voice. 

And so,”’ the message went on, 
ow her n he goes out of a Wednesd: ay night 
to what he calls his ‘association,’ J can’t 
help seeing where he does go, nor what 
he takes to drink, nor when he plays 
cards for money, and even the money 
you got on my insurance—money you 
ought to have the say of, if anybody 
you that helped me so long and so lov- 
ingly to save the premiums. Yes, Ella, 
you ought to have the say of that money, 
not him. And about him and the 
vices he keeps from you. I thought, 
Ella, | should go to work and tell you 
everything right out this time, but may- 
be it would be best to wait still another 
time and see if he won’t take this one 
last chance to straighten out and make 
a clean breast of everything. Maybe if 
he knows /’m always near him he’ll feel 
more comfortable staying home Wednes- 
day nights like he used to when he first 
got married. Maybe if he understands 
that / in the spirit world can see as plain 
as day the place where he has hid the 
box of cigars he keeps lying to you about 

maybe when he comes to realize that 
Horace is standing at his elbow every 
time he tries to deceive you by smoking 
out of the window at night hare 

Mr. Scattergood followed no further. 

“So!” he breathed. “‘So you are the— 
So that’s the lay of the land!” 

He turned slowly to confront the huge 
and unsuspecting despoiler of his home. 
But the chair was empty; the bird had 
flown. 

Feeling on his own part that the air 
of the sewing-room was growing uncom- 
monly close, Mr. Scattergood got to his 
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feet by degrees and, pushing open the 


door, let himself out very gently int 
the hall. A sigh escape d his lips. 
“Oh, Ella, Ella!’ he murmured, dry 


ing his brow with a pocket handkerchief 

“Ella, you are a remarkable woman 

still.” 

He found himself filled with a tre 
mendous admiration for that dominating 
female of whom he had been defrauded, 
an admiration, however, washed now 
quite clean of all jealousy or any thirst 
for revenge. Indeed, his only fear now 
had become the fear that somebody or 
other would catch him before he got out 
of the house. This feeling lay so strong 
upon him that when, descending the 
stairs on soft feet, he came upon his suc 
cessor in the hall below, with one hand 
arrested in the depths of the bookcas« 
beyond the clock, he stopped and rested 
his weight on the banister, a prey to 
confusion. 

“Wha-what’s the matter?” he de- 
manded, with a deep sense of idiocy. 

The other, he could see, was hardly the 
same man; he seemed scarcely more, 
indeed, than the shell of his former self. 
Even in his spleen now, monumental 
and crimson as it was, there was a sense 
of fragility, futility, as a man in the face 
of hopeless odds. 

“Tf I had hold of Horace right now!” 
he burst forth, staring at Mr. Scatter- 
good with slightly bloodshot eyes. 

“Yes - — Veg —”’ Mr. Scatte rgood 
touched his lips with his pocket handker- 
chief and tried hard to collect -his 
thoughts. ‘‘ Yes—ah—but of course 
his—his being a kind of—so to speak 
a ghost, you know—’ 

“Liar!” growled the other, with a 
deepening truculence. ‘‘ The way he de- 
libe rately lies! Good Lord! I take, 
maybe, on the average, two glasses of 
beer a month. And to hear him! And 
as for gambling! Say! Look here, I want 
to tell you. It’s just simply that he 
wants her to have her own way about 

rything!”’ 

oy. -y- -yes,” agreed Mr. 
“T know! J know!” 

“T might have known what was com- 
He’s always turning up just at the 
the—<rong moment!” Withdrawing 

his hand from the haven behind the 

works of Alexandre Dumas, Mr. Works 


Scattergy od 


ing. 


| 
, 





THE 


tared gloomily at the cigar-box it had 
rought forth. ‘“‘She’s had the house 
pset for a week trying to find it, and 

w, just when she had given up for 

od, this Horace of hers His round, 

ircharged cheeks collapsed with a sigh. 

Do vou smoke?” he asked, wearily. 

No. no. You might’s well take the 
vhole box along.” 

Mr. Scattergood, held up in a 
perate attempt to get around to the doot 
ide, waved off the gift with a conscience- 
stricken gesture. 

“IT don’t | don’t 

“T sha’n’t know what to do with it,” 
the other persisted, heavily. 

“In point of fact,’’ stammered Mr. 
Scattergood, getting hold of the door- 
knob with one hand and fumbling for his 
watch with the other, ‘“‘I—I’ve got to 
catch a train.” 

The other gazed at him with a des- 
perate light in his : “Do vou 
know,” he said, “I believe I'll go with 


des- 


cves. 
you : 

Mr. Seattergood, arrested in the act 
f getting the door open, stared at him, 
fascinated, while a new pallor crept over 
nis cheeks. 

‘*Uh—ves—uh He felt the per- 
spiration gathering on his brow. 

“Only,” the other went on, with an 


The Old 


OLD MOON 
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indescribable bitterness—*‘only, | sup- 


pose he wouldn’t give me a minute's 
ps ace.” 

“No,” breathed Mr. Scattergood, 
bathed in relief. ‘No, I—I’m afraid 


you're right.” 

Even now that he had the door open 
and was free to go, he lingered in spite 
of himself, fascinated, staring at the 
helpless, elephantine figure swaying in 
the slightly sticky pink light of the 
hall. 

“Tell me,” he said. ‘‘ You say this 
this sort of thing happens « sp 

The other made a _ huge, 
gesture of despair. “Often? 
why, it’s getting so. that 
there’s anything important 
argument—any trouble—’ 

He broke off abruptly and, turning 
his head tow ard the stairs, seemed to be 
listening. The small, occult stream of 
revelation coming down from the sew- 
ing-room had died out, and just now 
there was the sound of a door opening, 
footfalls in the hall above, and a voice 
calling ‘‘ Edgar” over the banisters with 
a specious tenderness. 

Mr. Works laid a hand on his guest’s 
arm. ‘Wait!’ said he. 
ing.” 

Mr. Scattergood did not watt. 


fren? 
inclusive 
Why 
whenever 
any kind of 


*She’s com- 


Moon 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


EAUTIFUL old Moon! 


a sennight ago thou wast young: 


Now from west unto east the weight of thy head 1s hung. 
Ah, Moon, Moon! where in the world hast thou been, 


lo grow so old in a week? 


And it seems that I hear her say, Two lovers lay 


What in the world hast thou seen? 


heart to heart, 


Only a week ago; and now I have watched them part.” 


Only a week ago? 


To me it seems as a year: 


Autumn has gone; and winter has come; and the woods are sere. 


Ah, Moon, Moon! When thy 


head was turned to the west, 


There, on the heart of my love, surely my heart had rest! 
But now thou hangest thy head to the gleam of the eastern sky; 
And I dream and wish I were dead, so restless of heart am I! 
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BY MRS. 


PART 





GMaR mae ir | was In 174, as I have 

pa <2 already mentioned, 

ie from Matthew Arnold 

Wa we first made friends 

Scherer, the French 

writer and Sen: itor, who, more than any 

vides the claim between him and M. 

Faguet—stepped into the critical chair 

death. For M. Scherer’s weekly re- 

views in the Temps (1863-78) were 

fifteen years, as persons of similar tastes 

had looked for the famous Lundis, in 
tion. 

We went out to call upon the Scherers 
member right, a visit to the French 
National Assembly then sitting in the 
the palace was deep in snow, and we 
walked up behind two men in ardent 
freely. My husband asked a man be- 
side us, bound also, it seemed, for the 
betta and M. Jules Favre,’ was the 
answer. So there we had in front of us 
ment of National De fense, whose ser- 
vices to France France will never forget, 


* that on an introduction 

with M. Edmond 

other person unless perhaps one di- 
of Sainte-Beuve, after that great man’s 
looked for by many people over about 
the Constitutionnel of an earlier genera- 
at Versailles, coupling with it, if I re- 
Chateau. The road from the station to 
conversation, one of them gesticulating 
Assembly, who they were. “*M. Gam- 
the intre pid organizer of the Govern- 
and the unfortunate statesman to whom 


it fell, under the tyrannic and trium- 
phant force of Germany (which was to 
prove, as we now know, in the womb 


and process of time, more fatal to her- 
self than to France!), to sign away 
Alsace-Lorraine. And we had only just 
settled ourselves in our seats when Gam- 
betta was in the tribune making a short 
but impassioned speech. I but vaguely 
remember what the speech was about, 
but the attitude of the lion head thrown 
back, and the tones of the famous voice, 
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remain with me—as it rang out in th 
recurrent phrase: “‘ Je proteste! M. 
steurs, je proteste!” It was the attitud 
of the statue in the Place du Carrousel 
and of the méridional, Numa Roum: 
stan, in Daudet’s well-known nove! 
Every word said by the speaker seemed 
to enrage the benches of the Right, and 
the tumult was so great at times that 
we were still a little dazed by it when wi 
reached the quiet of the Scherers’ draw 
ing-room. M. Scherer rose to greet us, 
and to introduce us to his wife and 
daughters. A tall, thin man, already 
white-haired, with something in_ his 
aspect which suggested his Geneves: 
origin—some thing at once ascetic and 
delicately sensitive. He was then in his 
sixtieth year, deputy for the Seine-et 
Oise, and an important member of thi 
Left Center. The year after we saw him 
he became a Senator, and remained so 
through his life, becoming more con 
servative as the years went on. But his 
real importance was as a man of letters 
one of the recognized chiefs of French 
literature and thought. 

I was soon to know Edmond Scherer 
more intimately. I imagine that it 
was he who in 1554 sent me a copy 
of the Journal Intime of Henri Frédéric 
Amiel, edited by himself. The book 
laid its spell upon me at once, and 
I felt a strong wish to translate it. M. 
Scherer consented, and I plunged into 
it. It was a delightful but exacting task. 
At the end of it, I knew a good deal more 
French than I did at the beginning! 
For the book abounded in passages that 
put one on one’s mettle, and seemed to 
challenge every faculty one possessed 
M. Scherer came over with his daughter 
Jeanne—a schone Seele, if ever there was 
one—and we spent hours in the Russell 
Square drawing-room, turning and twist- 
ing the most crucial sentences this way 
and that. 

But at last the translation and my 
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Introduction were finished and the Eng- 
sh book appeared. It certainly ob- 
tained a warm welcome both here and 
, America. ‘There 1s something in 
\miel’s mystical and melancholy charm 
which is really more attractive to the 
\nglo-Saxon than to the French temper. 
\t any rate, in the English-speaking 

ntries the book spread widely, and 
has maintained its place till now. 


il 


The Journal is very interesting to me 
rote the Master of Balliol] It catches and 


} 


detains many thoughts that have passed 
wer the minds of others, which they rarely 
xpress, because they must take a sentimen 
tal form, from which most thinkers recotl 
It is all about “ self,” yet it never leaves an 


egotistical or affected impression, It is a 
urious combination of skepticism and relig- 
ious feeling, Ike but its elements are 
compounded in different proportions and the 
range of thcught ts far wider and more com- 
prehensive On the other hand, 
more forcible, and looks down upon human 
things from a higher point of view. 


Pascal, 


Pascal IS 


But all this time, while literary and 
meditative folk went on writing and 
thinking, how fast the political world 
rushing! ‘Those were the years, 
after the defeat of the first Home Rule 
Bill and the dismissal of Mr. Gladstone, 
of Lord Salisbury’s government and Mr. 
Chief-Secretaryship. As I 
upon them, dra- 
culminating first in the 
Commission, and then in Par- 
downfall and death, I see 
everything grouped round Mr. Balfour. 
From the moment when, 1n succession 
to Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Mr. Bal- 
four took over the Chief-Secretaryship, 
his sudden and swift development 
seemed to me the most interesting thing 
in politics. We had first met hin, as | 
have said, on a week-end visit to the 
Valbots at Oxford. It was then a ques- 
tion whether his health would stand the 
rough-and-tumble of politics. | 
lect he down late and looked far 


Was 


Balfour’s 
look back 
matic years 
Parnell 
nell’s tragic 


those five 


recol- 


came 
trom robust. We traveled up to London 
with him, and he was reading Mr. 


Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, 
| remember right, 
Mind. 

He was then a member of the Fourth 
Party, and engaged—though in a rather 
detached fashion—in those endless raids 


he was to review for 
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which, if 


a7 ] 


and excursions against the “Goats” 
the bearded veterans of his own 
party, Sir Stafford Northcote in_ par- 
ticular, of which Lord Randolph was the 
leader. But compared with Lord Ran- 
dolph he had made no Parliamentary 
mark. One thought of him as the meta- 
physician, the lover of music, the de- 
lightful companion, always, | feel now, 
looking back, with a prevailing con- 
something and 
potential in him, which gave a peculiar 
importance and value to his judgments 
of men and things. He was a leading 
heure among “The Souls,” and I remem- 
ber some delightful evenings in his com- 
pany before ’86, when the conversation 
was entirely literary or musical. 

Phen, with the Chief-Secretaryship 
there appeared a new Arthur Balfour. 
The courage, the resource, the never- 
failing wit and mastery with which he 
fought the Irish members in Parliament, 
put down outrage in Ireland, and at the 
same time laid the foundation 1n a hun- 
dred directions of that social and agra- 
rian redemption of Ireland on which a 
new political structure will some day be 
reared, is perhaps even now about to 
rise—these things make one of the most 
brilliant, one of the most dramatic, 
chapters in our modern history. 

It was in two vears after Mr. 
Forster’s death, that we found ourselves 
for a Sunday at Whittingham. It was, 
I think, not long before the opening of 
the Spe cial Commission which was to 
inquire into the charges brought by the 


sciousness of reserved 


ISSS 
’ 


Times against the Parnellites and the 
Land League. Nothing struck me more 
in Mr. Balfour than the absence in him 


of any sort of excitement or agitation, in 
dealing with the current charges against 
the Irishmen. It seemed to me that he 
had quietly accepted the fact that he 
was hghting a revolution, and, while 
perfectly clear as to his own course of 
action, wasted no nervous force on moral 
reprobation of the persons concerned. 
His busine ss Was to protect the helple SS, 
to punish crime, and to expose the 
authors of it, whether high or low. But 
he took it as a job to be done—difficult, 
unpleasant, but all in the way of busi- 
The tragic or pathetic emotion 
that so many people were ready to spend 
upon it he steadily kept at a distance. 


ness. 
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His nerve struck me as astonishing, and 
the absence of any disabling worry about 
things past. “One can only do one’s 
best at the moment,” he said to me once, 
a propos of some action of the Irish Gov- 
ernment which had turned out badly. 
al it doesn’t succeed, better luck next 
time! Nothing to be gained by going 
back upon things.” After this visit to 
Whittingham, | wrote to my father: 


I came away more impressed and_ at- 
tracted by Arthur Balfour than ever. If in- 
telligence and heart and pure intentions can 
do anything for Ireland, he at least has got 
them all. Physically he seems to have 
broadened and heightened since he took 
ofhice, and his manner, which was always full 
of charm, is even brighter and kindlier than 
it was—or I fancied it. He spoke most 
warmly of Uncle Forster. 


And the interesting and remarkable 
thing was the contrast between an atti- 
tude so composed and stoical and his 
delicate physique, his sensitive, sympa- 
thetic character. All the time, of course, 
he was in constant personal danger. 
Detectives, much to his annoyance, lay 
in wait for us as we walked through his 
own park, and went with him in London 
wherever he dined. Like my uncle, he 
was impatient of being followed and 
gnarded, and only submitted to it for 
the sake of other people. Once, at a 
dinner party at our house, he met an 
old friend of ours, one of the most orig- 
inal thinkers of our day, Mr. Philip 
Wicksteed, economist, Dante scholar, 
and Unitarian minister. He and Mr. 
Balfour were evidently attracted to each 
other, and when the time for departure 
came, the two, deep in conversation, 
instead of taking cabs, walked off to- 
gether in the direction of Mr. Balfour’s 
house in Carlton Gardens. The detec- 
tives below-stairs remained for some 
time blissfully unconscious of what had 
happened. Then word reached them, 
and my husband, standing at the door 
to see a guest off, was the amused spec- 
tator of the rush in pursuit of two splen- 
did long-legged fellows, who had, how- 
ever, no chance whatever of catching up 
the Chief Secretary. 

Thirty years ago, almost! And during 
that time the name and fame of Arthur 


Balfour have become an abiding part of 


English history. Nor is there any Brit- 





ish statesman of our day who has been 
so much loved by his friends, so little 
hated by his opponents, so widely 
trusted by the nation. 


It was probably at Lady Jeune’s that 
I first saw Mr. Goschen, and we rapidly 
made friends. His was a great position 
at that time. Independent of both 
parties, yet trusted by both; at once dis- 
interested and sympathetic; a strong 
Liberal in some respects, an equally 
strong Conservative in others, he never 
spoke without being listened to, and his 
support was eagerly courted both by 
Mr. Gladstone, from whom he had 
fused office in 1880, without, however, 
breaking with the Liberal party, and by 
the Conservatives, who instinctively felt 
him their property, but were not yet 
quite clear as to how they were to finally 
capture him. That was decided in 1886 
when Mr. Goschen voted in the majority 
that killed the Home Rule Bill, and more 
definitely in the following year when 
Randolph Churchill resigned the Ex- 
chequer in a ft of pique, thinking him- 
self indispensable, and not at all expect- 
ing Lord Salisbury to accept his resig- 
nation. But, in his own historic phrase, 
he “forgot Goschen,”’ and Mr. Goschen 
stepped easily into his shoes and re 
mained there. 

I find from an old diary that the 
Goschens dined with us in Russell 
Square two nights before the historic 
division on the Home Rule Bill, and | 
remember how the talk raged and 
ranged. Mr. Goschen was an extremely 
agreeable talker, and I seem still to hear 
his husky voice with the curious deep 
notes in it, and to be looking into the 
large but short-sighted and spectacled 
eyes (he refused the Speakership mainly 
on the grounds of his sight) of which the 
veiled look often made what he said the 
more racy and unexpected. A letter he 
wrote me in 1886, after his defeat at 
Liverpool, I kept for many years as the 
best short analysis I had ever read of the 
Liberal Unionist position, and the prob- 
able future of the Liberal party. 

Lord Goschen reminds me of Lord 
Acton, another new friend of the 
eighties. Yet Lord Acton had been my 
father’s friend and editor, in the Home 
and Foreign Review, long before he and 
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each other. Wa 


more 


s there 
enigmatic 


ever 2 


knew 


re interesting or a 


sonality than Lord Acton’s! Huis 
tters to Mrs. Drew, addressed evi- 
ntly in many cases to Mr. Gladstone, 


rough his daughter, always seemed to 
among the most interesting a 
nts of our time. Yet I felt sharply 


reading them, that the real man was 
ly partially there; and in the new series 
t letters just yublished Octobe fr, £957 
ch and welcome light is shed upon 
problem of Lord Acton’s mind and 
aracter. 
\s to his generosity 
rd younger students, 
ked him once, 
Vac in, to give me 
r an article on Chateaubriand. The 
tter | received from him the following 
marvel of knowledge, 


kindness! And not 


and kindness tow- 
it was endless. | 
writing for 


Sug ye stions 


whe n I Was 


some 


orning 1S a 


bliography, and 


did he give me such a ‘‘scheme”’ of 
iding as would have taken any ordi- 
person months to get through, 

but he arrived the following day in a 
nsom, with a number of the books he 
had named, and for a long time they 
1 on my shelves. Alack! I never 
wrote the article, but when I came to 


r, for which certain 
naterial drawn from the life of 
Chateaubriand, his advice helped me. 
And I don’t think he would have thought 
t thrown away. He never despised novels! 
Once, on a visit to us at Stocks, there 
re nine books of different sorts in his 
om which I had chosen and placed 
there. By Monday morning he had read 
em all. His library, when he died, 
contained about volumes—all 
ead; and it will be remembered that 
Lord Morley, to whom he left it, gave it 
to the University of Cambridge. 
In 1884, when I first knew him, how- 
| ord Acton was every bit as keen 
politician as he scholar. As is 
well known, he was a poor speaker, and 
never made any success in Parliament; 
ind this was alw ays, it seemed to me, 
the drop of gall in his otherwise happy 
and distinguished lot. But if he 
in an English Cabinet, his influ- 


the writing of Elea 


was 


60,000 


CvVer. 
Was a 


was 


never 
ence over Mr. Gladstone through the 
whole of the Home Rule struggle gave 


him very real political power. He and 
Mr. Morley were the constant friends 
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and associates to whom Mr. Gladstone 
turned through all that critical time. 
But the great split was rushing on, and 
1884 that at Admiral 
Maxse’s, one night at dinner, I first saw 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was to play soe 
great a part in the following years. It 
was a memorable evening to me, for the 
other guest in a small party was M. 
Clémenceau. M. Clémenceau was then 
at the height of his power as the maker 
and unmaker of French Ministries. It 
was he more than any other single man 
who had checkmated the Royalist re- 
action of and driven stag 
from power; and in the year after we 
first met him he was to bring Jul s Ferry 
to grief over “/’affaire d . kin.’ He 
was then in the prime of life, and he 
is still, thirty-three years later, one 
of the most vigorous of French political 
influences. Mr. Chamberlain, in 1884, 
was forty-eight, five years older than the 
French politician, and was at that time, 
of course, the leader of the Radicals, as 
distinguished from the old Liberals, both 


it was also in 


1877 


in the House of Commons and in Mr. 
Gladstone ’s Cabinet. 

How many great events, in which 
those two men were to be concerned, 


were still in the “‘abysm of time,”’ as we 
sat listening to them at Admiral Maxse’s 
dinner-table Clémenceau, the younger, 
and the more fiery and fluent; Chamber- 
lain, with no graces of conversation, and 
much less ready than the man he was 
talking with, but producing already the 
impression of a power, certain to leave 
its mark, if the man lived, on English 
history. In a letter to my father after 
the dinner party, I described the interest 
we had both felt in M. Clémenceau. 
“Yet he light weight to 
ride such French democ- 
racy r 

In the following year, 188s, I remem- 
ber a long conversation on the Gordon 
catastrophe with Mr. Chamberlain at 
Lady Jeune’s. It was evident, I thought, 
that his mind was greatly exercised by 
the whole story of that disastrous event. 
He went through it from step to step, 
ending up deliberately, but with a sigh, 
**T have never been able to see, from day 
to day, and I do not see now, how the 
Ministry could have taken any other 
course than that they did take.” 


seems to me a 
a horse as the 
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Yet the recently published biography 
of Sir Charles Dilke shows clearly how 
very critical Mr. Chamberlain had al- 
ready become of his great leader, Mr. 
Gladstone, and how many 


already preparing the rupture of 1886. 


) 


causes were 


I frst met Mr. Browning in 1884 or 


88s, if I remember right, at a Ken- 
sington dinner party, where he took me 
down. \ man who talked loud and 
much was discoursing on the other side 


of the table, and 
had clearly enter 
A propos of some recent 
don we began to talk 

presently, as though to Bove out the 
stream of words opposite, which was 
damping conversation, the old poet 

how the splendid brow and the white 
hair come back to me!—fell to quoting 
from the famous sonnet scene in “ Le 
Misanthrope ’’—frst of all Alceste’s rage 
with Philinte’s flattery of the wretched 
verses declaimed by Oronte, “ £A quot! 
Juez des SOiTi Sés 

fencing between 
Alceste, where Alceste at 
to convey his contempt for 
sonnet indirectly, and then 


a spirit ot 
d into Mr. 
acting In Lon- 


Moliére, and 


opp sition 
Browning. 


mpl laisant, VOUS 1 
then the admirable 
Oronte and 
first tries 
Oronte *s 
bursts out: 
“Ce n’est que jeu de ‘affectation 

pure, 
Et ce n’est port ainsi que parle la nature!” 


mots, qu 


breaking immediately into the oveiille 
n, one line of which is worth all 
the affected stuff that Céliméne and her 
circle admire. 

Browning repeated the French in an 
undertone, kindling as he went, I urging 
him on, our two heads close together. 
Every now and then he would look up 
to see if the plague outside was done, 
and, finding it still went on, would 
plunge again into the seclusion of our 
téte-a- oye till the inimitable chanson 
itself, le Paris, sa 
g£ rand "oi Lite Pa had been said, to his delight 
and mine. 

Che recitation lasted through several 
courses, and our 
threw uneasy glances 
Browning was the “* 


cnans 


ror m "ar al it donne 


hostess once or twice 
toward us, for 
lion”’ of the evening. 
But, once launched, he was not to be 
stopped; and as for me, I| shall always 
remember that I heard Browning—spon- 
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taneously, without a moment’s paus 
remember or prepare—recite the wh 
or almost the whole, of one of the in 
mortal things in literature. 

He was then seventy-two or sevent 
three. He came to see us once or twi 
in Russell Square, but, alack! we 
rived too late in the London world 
know him well. His health began to fa 
just about the time when we first met 
and early in 1889 he died in the Palazz 
Rezzonico. He did not like R 
Elsmere, which appeared the year bef 
his death; and I was told a striking sto 
by a common friend of his and mu 
who was present at a discussion of t! 
book at a literary house. Browning w: 
of the party. The discussion turned « 
the divinity of Christ. After 
awhile, Browning said, with some pa 
sion: “‘Was he no more than mai 
You think so? Ask vourselves what \ 
would do if any of the great men of tl 
world were to come into the room at tl 
moment Shakespeare? Dante? 


listen 


Plato? You would rise. But if Christ 
came into the room? You would knee 

Some fourteen years after his deat 
I seemed to be brought very near 


spirit to this great man, and, so far as 
arge portion of his work is concerne 
great poet. We were in Venice. I w: 
writing The Marriage of William A 
and, being in want of a Vv enetian sett! 
for some of the scenes, I asked Mr. Pt 
Browning, who was, I think, at Aso! 
if he would allow me access to th 
Palazzo Rezzonico, which was then u 
inhabited. He kindly gave me fr 
leave to wander about it as I liked; 
I went, most days to sit and write 
one of the rooms of the mezzanin. But 
when all chance of a tourist had gon 
and the palace was shut, I used to wall 
all about it in the rich May light, finding 
it a little creepy, but endlessly attra 
tive and interesting. There was a bu 
of Mr. Browning, with an inscription, 1 
one of the rooms, and the place wa 
haunted for me by his great ghost. [t 
was there he had come to die, in tl 
palace which he had given to his on! 
son, whom he adored. The er 
pointed out to me what he believed t 
be the room in which he passed away 
There was very little furniture in it 
Everything was chill and deserted. |! 
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tt want to think of him there. | 

Led to imagine him strolling in_ the 
itely hall of the palace with its vast 
ndelier, its pillared sides and Tiepolo 
breathing in the Italian spirit 

h through long years had 
ssed into his, and delighting, as a poet 


such 


ehts—not vulgarly, but with some- 
ng of a child’s adventurous ple asure 
he mellow magnificence of the beau- 


| old place. 


another memory of 
London days. My first sight 
at Mr. and Mrs. Westlake’s 
e—in a temper! For some one had 


idently talked of “VY ankeeisms,”’ 


Mi Lowell 1S 
| 


© Casiy 


him was 


with 


erhaps some “superior” intona- 
And Mr. Lowell the Lowell of 

vin Condescension in Foreigners 
| Hashed out: ‘“‘It’s you English who 
’t know your own language and yout 


Otherwise vou 
ild realize that most of what you call 
‘Yankeeisms’ 


literary history. 


are merely good old Eng- 
h, which you have thrown away.” 
\fterward, I tind records of talks with 
m at Russell Square, then of Mrs. 
ell’s death in 188s, and finally of 
ning with him in the spring of 1887, 
his return to America. At 
it dinner was also the German ambas- 
lor, Count Minster, a soldierly, hand- 
ne man, with a strong, enigmatic face. 
| remember some talk with him after 
linner on current books and _ politics. 
Just thirty years ago! Mr. Lowell had 
only four vears to live. He and all 
r diplomats had just passed through 
| he scare of anoths I 
Franco-German war had been playing 
the nerves of Europe, started by the 
litary party in Germany merely to 
ire the passing of the famous army 
law of that year—the first landmark 
that huge military expansion of which 
see the natural fruit in the present 
\rmageddon. 
\ week or two before this dinner the 
German elections had given the Con- 
servatives an enormous vi 


| t before 


inx1loUusS Spring. 


victory. Ger- 


many, indeed, was in the full passion of 


economic and military development 

all her people growing rich—intoxicated, 
besides, with vague dreams of coming 
power. Yet I have still before me the 
somber, indecipherable look of her am- 
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bassador—a man clearly of high intelli- 
Mr. Lowell’s table. Thirty 
and at the end of them America 

as to be at grips with Germany, send- 
ing armies across the Atlantic to fight in 
Europe. It would have been as impos- 
sible for any of us, on that May evening 
in Lowndes Square, even to imagine such 
a future, as it was for Macbeth to credit 
the absurdity that Birnam Wood would 


ever come to Dunsinane! 


A year later Mr. Lowell came back to 
London for a time in a private capacity, 
and I got to know him better and to 
like him much. Here ts a characteristi 
touch in a note I find among the old 
letters: 


gence at 


vears! 
W 


I am glad you found something to like in 


my book, and much obliged to you for say 
ing so Nobody but Wordsworth ever got 
beyond need of sympathy, and he started 


the re ! 


It was in 188s, after the completion 


of the Amiel translation, that I began 
Robert Elsn drawing the opening 
scenes from that expedition to Long 


Sleddale in th spl ing of that year which 
I have already mentioned. The book 
took me three years, nearly, to write 

Again and again I found myself dream- 
ing that the end was near and publica- 
tion only a month or two away, only to 
sink back on the dismal conviction that 
the second, or the first, or the third vol- 
ume, of some portion of each, must be 
rewritten, if | was to satisfy myself at 
all. I actually wrote the last words of 
the last chapter in March, 1887, and 
out afterward, from my tiny 
writing-room at the end of the drawing- 
room, shaken with tears and wondering, 
as I sat alone on the floor, by the hre, 
in the front room, what life would be 
like, now that the book was done! But 
it was nearly a year after that before it 
came out, a year of incessant hard work, 


came 


of rewriting, and much nervous exhaus- 
tion. Fo all the work was saddened 
and made difhcult by the fact that my 
mother’s long illness nearing its 
end and that | torn incessantly 
between the claim of the book and the 
desire to be with her whenever I could 
possibly be spared from my home and 
children. Whenever there was a tempo- 
rary improvement in her state I would 
go down to Borough alone to work fever- 


Was 


was 
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ishly at revision, only to be drawn back 
to her side before long by 
And all the time London life went on as 
usual, and the strain at time S WaS great. 

The difhculty of finishing the book 
arose, first of all, from its length. I well 
remember the depressed countenance of 
Mr. George Smith, who was to be to me 
through fourteen years afterward the 
kindest of publishers and friends—when 


worse news. 


| called one day in Waterloo Place, 
bearing a basketful of typewritten 
sheets. ‘‘I am afraid you have brought 


us a pertectly unmanageable book!” he 
said; and | could only mournfully agree 
that so it was. It was far too long, and 
my heart sank at the thought of all there 
was still to do. But how patient Mr. 
Smith was over it! and how generous in 
the matter of unlimited fresh proofs and 
endless corrections. [| am certain that he 
had no belief in the book’s success; and 
yet on the ground of his interest in 
**Miss Bretherton” he had made liberal 
terms with me, and all through the long 
incubation he was always indulgent and 
S\ mpathetic. 

Che root difficulty was, of course, the 
dealing with such a subject in a novel 
at all. Yet I was determined to deal 
with it so, in order to reach the public. 
There were great precedents—F roude’s 
Nemesis of Faith, Newman’s Loss and 
Gain, Kingsley’s Alton Locke—for the 
novel of religious or social propaganda. 
And it seemed to me that the novel was 
capable of holding and shaping real ex- 
perience of any kind, as it affects the 
lives of men and women. It is the most 
elastic, the most adaptable of forms. 
No one has a right to set limits to its 
range. [here is only one final test. Does 
it interest? Does it appeal? Personally, 
] should add another. Does it make, in 
the long run, for beauty? Beauty taken 
in the largest and most generous sense, 
and especially as including discord, the 
harsh and jangled notes which enrich 
the rest—but still beauty—as Tolstoi 
was a master of it. 

But, at any rate, no one will deny that 
interest is the crucial matter. 


There are five and twenty ways 
Of constructing tribal lays— 
And every single one of them is nght!— 


always supposing that the way chosen 
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quickens the breath and stirs the hea: 
of those who listen. But when the su 
ject chosen has aspects, the o1 
intellectual and logical, the other poet 
and emotional, the difficulty of holdi: 
the balance between them so that neith« 
overpowers the other, and interest 
maintained, is admittedly great. 

I wanted to show how a man of sens 
tive and noble character, born for r 
ligion, comes to throw off the orthodoxi: 
of his day and moment, and to go o 
into the wilderness where all is exper 
ment, and spiritual life begins agai 
And with him I wished to contrast 
type no less fine of the traditional 
guided mind, and to imagine the clas 
of two such tendencies of thought as 
might affect all practical life, and esp 
cially the life of two people who love 
each other. 

I grew very weary in the course of t! 
long effort, and often very despairing 
But there were omens of hope now an 
then; first, a letter from my dear eldes: 
brother, the late W. T. Arnold, who die: 
in 1904, leaving a record as jeurnalis' 
and scholar which has been admirab| 
told by his intimate friend and colleagu: 
Mr.—now Captain—C. E. Montagu: 
He and I had shared many intellectua 
interests connected with the history 0! 
the Empire; his monograph on “‘ Roma 
Provincial Administration,” first writte: 
as an Arnold Essay, still holds the field, 
and in the realm of pure literature, hi 
one-volume edition of Keats ts there t 
show his eagerness for beauty and his 
love of English verse. I sent him thi 
first volume in proof, about a year befor 
the book came cut, and awaited his 
verdict with much anxiety. It came on 
May day in 1889. I happened to be very 
tired and depressed at the moment, and 
I remember sitting alone for a littl: 
while with the letter in my hand, without 
courage to open it. Then at last | 
opened it. 


two 


Admirable! Fu 
. “ Miss Brether 


Warm congratulations. 
of character and color... 
ton” an intellectual exercise. This 
quite a different affair, and has interest: 
and touched me deeply, as I feel sure it wi 
all the world. The biggest thing that, wit 
a few other things of the same kind, has bee: 
done for years. 


Well, that was enough to go on with, 


was 
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h the last wrestle with 


irrv me throug 
ofs and revision. But by the follow- 

November nervous fatigue made me 

t work aside for a few weeks, and we 

nt abroad for rest, only to be abruptly 

moned home by my mother’s state. 
[henceforward I lived a double life 
one overshadowed by my mother’s 
nroaching death, the other amid the 
tation of the book’s appearance, and 
the incidents of its rapid success. 
\ll through March the tide of success 
s rapidly rising, and when I was able to 
k of it I was naturally carried away 
the excitement and astonishment of 
But with the later days of March a 
dropped between me and the book. 
\ly mother’s suffering and storm-beaten 
was coming rapidly to its close, and 
ould think of nothing else. In an 
terval of slight improvement, indeed, 
hen it seemed as though she might 
for a time, I heard Mr. Gladstone’s 
me quoted for the first time in connec- 
n with the book. It will be remem- 
red that he was then out of office, 
ving been overthrown on the Home 
Rule question in 1886, and he happened 
ye staying for an Easter visit with the 
arden of Keble, and Mrs. Talbot, who 
s his niece by marriage. I was with 
mother, about a mile away, and 
\Irs. Talbot, who came to ask for news 
her, reported to me that Mr. Glad- 
ne was deep in the book. He was 
reading it, pencil in hand, marking all 
passages he disliked or quarreled 
, with the Italian Ma/ ‘and those he 
ipproved of with mysterious signs which 
he who followed him through the vol- 
umes could not always decipher. Mr. 
Knowles, she reported, the busy editor 
f the Nineteenth Century, was trying to 
persuade the great man to review it. 
But “Mr. G.” had not made up his 
mind. 

Chen all was shut out again. Through 
many days my mother asked constantly 
for news of the book, and smiled with a 
flicker of her old brightness when any- 
thing pleased her in a letter or review. 
But finally there came long hours when 
to think or speak of it seemed sacrilege. 
\nd on April the 7th she died. 


with 


The day after her death I saw Mr. 
Gladstone at Keble. We talked for a 
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couple of hours, and then when I rose to 
go he asked if | would come again on the 
following morning before he wenc back 
to town. I had been deeply interested 
and touched, and I went again for an- 
other long visit. My account, written 
down at the time, of the first day’s talk, 
has been printed as an appendix to the 
Library Edition of the book. Of the 
second conversation, which was the 
more interesting of the two, since we 
came to much closer quarters in it, my 
only record is the following letter to my 
husband: 


I have certainly had a wonderful experi- 
ence last night and this morning! Last night 
two hours’ talk with Gladstone, this morning, 
iain, an hour and a half’s strenuous argu- 
ment, during which the great man got quite 
white sometimes and tremulous with interest 
and excitement The talk this morning 
was a battle royal over the book and Chris- 
tian evidences. He was very charming, per- 
sonally, though at times he looked stern and 
angry and white to a degree, so that | won- 
dered sometimes how I had the courage to 
go on—the drawn brows were so formidable! 
There was one moment when he talked of 
“trumpery objections,” in his most Houss 
of Commons manner. It was as I thought 
The new lines of criticism are not familiar to 
him, and they really press him hard. He 
meets them out of Bishop Butler, and things 
analogous. But there is a sense, I think, that 
question and answer don’t fit, and with it 
ever-increasing interest and—sometimes—ir- 
ritation. His own autobiographical reminis- 
censes were wonderfully interesting, and his 
repetition of the 42d Psalm—‘ Like as the 
hart desireth the water-brooks” 

He said that he had never read any book 
on the hostile side written in such a spirit 
of “generous appreciation” of the Christian 


side. 


—L£TANA 


Yes—those were hours to which | 
shall always look back with gratitude 
and emotion. Wonderful old man! | 
see him still standing, as I took leave of 
him, one hand leaning on the table be- 
side him, his lined, pallid face and eagle 
eyes, framed in his noble white hair, 
shining amid the dusk of the room. 
“There are still two things left for me 
to do,” he said, finally, in answer to some 
remark of mine. “One is, to carry 
Home Rule; the other is, to prove the 
intimate connection between the Hebrew 
and Olympian revelations!” 
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\ few days later, Monday, April the 
16th, my husband came into my room 
with the face of one bringing ill tidings. 
**Matthew Arnold is dead!’ My uncle, 
as many will remember, had fallen sud- 
denly in a Liverpool street while walking 


with his wife to meet his daughter, 
expected that day from America, and 
without a sound or movement. had 


passed away. Lhe he art dise ase which 
killed so many of his family was his fate 
\ merciful one, it always seemed 
to me, took him thus suddenly 


and painlessly from the life in which he 


] 
also 


which 


had played so fruitful and blameless a 

[hat Homeric epithet of ** blame- 
innocent,” has always seemed to 
me particularly to fit him. And _ the 
quality to which it points was what made 


part. 


| ” 
iICSS, 


his humor so sharp-tipped and so harm- 
He had no hidden inte rest to serve 

no malice, not 
crue Ity sO that men allowe d him to yest 
about their most sacred idols and super- 


le SS. 


stitions and bore him no grudge. 

lo me his death at that moment was 
an irreparable personal loss. For it was 
only since our migration to London that 
we had been neat enough to him to see 
much of him. My husband and he had 
become fast friends, and his visits to 
Russell Square and our expeditions to 
Cobham, where he lived, in the pretty 
cottage beside the Mole, are marked in 
memory with a very white stone. The 
only drawback to the Cobham visits 
were the ‘“‘dear, dear boys”’ es the 
dachshunds Max and Geist, who, how- 
ever adorable in themselves, had no 
taste for and no intention of 
letting such intruding creatures inter- 
fere with their possession of their master. 


visitors 


One would go down to Cobham, eaget 
to talk to Uncle Matt " about a book ol 
an _ article any rate, of 
some talk with him undisturbed. And 
it would all end in a breathless chase 
after Max, through field after feld where 


covetous, at 


the little wretch was harrying either 
sheep or cows, with the dear poet, 
hoarse with shouting, at his heels. The 


dogs were always n the party, talked to, 
care ssed, oO! scolded exactly like spoiled 


children; and the cat of the house was 


almost equally dear. Once she broke her 


eg, and the house was in lamentation. 
The vet was called in, and hurt her hor- 





a touch, not a trace of 
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ribly. Then Uncle Matt ran up to tow 
met Professor Huxley at the Atheneun 
and anxiously consulted him. “I'll ¢ 
down with you,” said Huxley. The tw 
traveled back instanter to Surrey, a1 
while Uncle Matt held the cat, Huxley 
who had begun life, let it be remembet 
as surgeon to the Beag/ examined 
her, the two black heads _ togethe: 
Finally the limb was put in splints ar 
left tonature. All went well. 

Among the letters that reached m«¢ 
my uncle’s death one from M; 
Andrew Lang denouncing almost all t} 
obituary notices of him. ‘‘ Nobody seen 
to know that he was a poet!’ cries Mr. 
Lang. But his poetic blossoming w 
really over with the sixties, and in ¢] 
hubbub that arose round his critical and 
religious work—his attempts to driv: 
“ideas”? into the English mind, in th 
sixties and seventies—the main fact that 
he, with Browning and Tennyson, 


Was 


for English poetry, in the mid-nineteent! 
century was often obscured, and onl 
slowly recognized. But it was recog 
nized; and he himself had never any 


real doubt of it, from the moment when 
he sent the “Strayed Reveller” to my 
father in New Zealand in 1849, to thos 
later times when his growing fame w 
in all men’s ears. He writes to his siste1 
in 1878: 


It is curious how the public is beginning to 
take my poems to its bosom after long ye: 
of comparative neglect. The wave of 
thought and change has rolled on until peop! 
begin to find a significance and an attracti 
in what had none for them formerly. 


It was on the way home from Lak 
ham, after my uncle’s burial there, that 
Mr. George Smith gave me fresh and 
astonishing news of Robert Elsmere’ 
The circulating libraries we 
being fretted to death for copies, and 
the whirlwind of talk was constantly ris 
ing. A little later in the same month of 
April, if | remember right, I was going 
from Waterloo, to Godalming and Bor 
ough Farm, when, just as the train wa 
starting, a lady rushed along the plat 
form waving a book aloft, and signaling 
to another lady who was evidently wait- 
ing to see her off. ‘“‘I’ve got it! ve 
got it!” she said, triumphantly. “Get 
in, ma’am, get in!” said the porter, 


success, 


‘e 
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} 


into the 


ling her compartment 
re L sat alone. Then she hung out of 
indow, breathlessly talking. “‘ They 
me no chance tor weeks not the 
htest! Lhe }ust as I was standing 
e counter, who should come up but 
vodv bringing back the first vol- 


Of course it was promised to 
hody else, but as I was there, I laid 
is on it, and here it is!” The train 


: Mer 
off, my companion plunged into 


ook, and I watched her as she 
the pages of the familiar green 
We were quite alone. | had 


mind to say something revealing; 

1 the whole it was more amusing to 
dill! 

With May appeared Mr. 


Gl: idstone *s 


ew—'‘the refined criticism of R 
Elsmere” ‘typical of his strong 
ts””’ as Lord Bryce describes it 


ainly one of the best things he ever 
te. I had no sooner read it than, 
r admiring it, I felt it must be 
swered. But it was desirable to take 
ne to think how best to doit. At the 
ment my one desire was for rest and 
pe. At the beginning of June we 
k our eldest two children, aged eleven 
1 thirteen, to Switzerland for the first 
ne. Oh! the delight of Glion! with 
hav-felds thick with muraculous 
ring flowers, the “‘ peak of Jaman deli- 
ely tall,” and that gorgeous pile of the 
t du Midi, bearing up the June 
ven, to the east! The Joy of seeing 


children’s pleasure, and the relief 


e mere physical rebound in the Swiss 


after the long months of strain and 
w. My son—a slip of a person in 
kerbockers—walked over the Sim- 


as though Alps were only made to 
climbed by boys of eleven; and the 
Dethle of Gondo, Domo d’QOssola, and 
beautiful Maggiore—they were all new 
d heavenly to each member of the 
E very year now the re was grow- 
ing on me the spell of Italy, the historic, 
the Saturnian land; and short as this 
wandering was, | remember after it was 
ver, > ae ve turned homeward across 
the St. Gothard, . aving Italy behind us, 
a new 1 hidden treasure in 
life—of somashines « sweet and inexhaust- 
ible always waiting for one’s return; 
like a child’s cake in a cupboard, « or the 
gold and silver hoard of Odysseus, that 


party. 


sense as of 
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Athene helped him to hide in the Ithacan 


cave. 


hen one day toward the 
or the beginning of 
put down beside me a great brown paper 
package which the post had just 
brought. ‘ There’s America beginning! 
he said, and we turned over the contents 
of the parcel bewilderment. A kind 
(American friend had made a collection 
for me of the sermons, and 
pamphlets that had been published 
far about the book in the States, the 
correspondences, the odds and ends of 
all kinds, and gay. Every mail, 
moreover, began to bring me American 
letters from all parts of the States. 


No book since U> cle T m’ ( has had 
so,sudden and wide a among all 
an American man of 
and | believe that no other book of 
equal serrousness evel had so quick a hear- 
ing. I have seen it in the 


end of Jun 
July my husband 


reviews, 


grave 


diffusion 
lasses of readers [wrote 


lette rs}, 


hands of nursery- 
behind the counters; 
of frivolous young women who read every 
novel that is talked about; of business men, 
and students. . . [he proprie- 
tors of those large shops where anything 
from a pin to a piano—can be bought, vie 
with one another in selling the cheapest 
edition. One pirate put his price even so 
low as four cents—twopence! 


maids and of shopgirls 


prof ssors, 


remembered, 
Anglo-American copy- 


Those, it will be 
the days before 


were 


right. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, to whom | 
was personally a stranger, wrote to me 
just such a letter as one might have 


dreamed of from the ‘‘ Autocrat.” 


One of my elderly friends of long ago called 
a story of mine you may possibly 
of—Elsie Venner a medicated novel,” and 
such she said she not in the habit of 
reading. I liked her expression; it titillated 
more than it tingled. Robert Elsmere 1 sup- 
should all medicated 
But it is, I think, beyond question, 
the most effective and popular novel we hav: 
had since Uncle Tom’s Cabir 


have heard 


was 


pose we agree 1S a 


novel.” 


\ man of science, 
nostic, wrote 


apparently an ag- 


] ° 
severery ; 


I regret the popularity of Robert Els» 

in this country. Our Western people are like 
sheep in such matters. ‘They will not see 
that the book was written for a people with a 
State Church on its hands, so that a 
exaggeration of the importance of religion 


gross 
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was necessary It will revive interest 


n 
theology and retard the progress of ration- 


\nother student and thinker from one 
ot the universitie ot the We st, after a 
brilliant criticism of the novel, written 
about a year after its publication, winds 
up, The book, here, has entered into 
the evolution of a nation.” 

\s to its cir ulation, | have never been 
able to ascertain ths 
America, 


exact hgures 1n 
but it 1s probable, from. the 
data I have, that about half a million 
copies were sold in the States within a 
vear of the book’s publication. In 
Kkngland, an edition of tve thousand 
copies a fortnight was the rule for many 
months after the one-volume edition 
appeared; hundreds of thousands have 
been circulated in the sixpenny and 
sevenpenny editions; it has been trans- 
lated into most foreign tongues; and it 
is still, after thirty years, a living book. 
Fifteen years after its publication, M. 
Brunetiére, the well-known editor of the 
R les Deux M and leader, in 
some sort, of the Catholic reaction in 
France, began a negotiation with me for 
the appearance of a French translation 
of the whole or part of the book in his 
R . “But how,” I asked him (we 
were sitting in his editor’s sanctum, in 
the old house of the Rue de l’Univer- 
sité) “could it possibly suit you, or the 
R , to do anything of the kind? And 
now—after fifteen years?” 

But according to him, the case was 


rO BI 








simple. When the book first appear 
the public of the R 


could not h; 


felt any interest init. France is a log 
country—a country of clear-cut 
tions. And at that time one was eit] 


a Catholic or a free thinker. And if 
was a Catholic, one accepted from 
Church, Say, the date ot the book 
Daniel, as well as everything 
Renan, indeed, left the Church thi 
vears earliet because he came to see 
certainty that the Book of Daniel 
written under Antiochus Epiphanes, a1 
not when his teachers at St.-Sulpice 
it was written. But while the se 
world listened and applauded, the lit 
rary argument against dogma made Ve 
little impression on the general Cath 


world for many vears. ‘‘ But now,” 


M. Brunetiére, 
Modernism has arisen. It is penetrati 
People he vin to talk 
And Robert Els) 

a study in Modernism—or, at any rat 
it has so many afhnities with Mode: 
ism, that the French public wou 
be interested.” 


the seminaries. 
it in the streets. 


however, could not be got over, and t 
plan fell through. But I came away fi 
my talk with a remarkable man, not 
little stirred, for it had seemed to sh 
that, with all its many faults—and wl 
knew them better than [?—my book | 
yet possessed a certain representati 


and pioneering force; and that, to son 


extent, at least, the generation in wl 
it appeared had spoken through it 


CONTINUED. 


‘everything is different 


The length of the boo! 











Uncle Sam's 


Secretar ft International 


eS Give me my money. 
l goin’ home.’ ‘ | he 
> speaker was an Italian 
> member of America’s 
N ational Army. 
* said his captain 
conception a lot 
are here.”’ 


new 
‘And,’ 


; ‘that’s S all the 





to me, 
of them have of why they 

I went to the great cantonments ex- 
pecting to see a great body of Americans. 


found also 


Russians, 


1 found Americans, but | 


thousands of Italians, Poles, 


Rumanians, Greeks, and others—all po- 
tential Americans, to be sure, but with a 
long way to travel yet! In each of 


several camps of 30,000 to 40,000 men 
I found from 4,000 to 5,000 who under- 
stand little English and speak still less. 
Of course this proportion would be de- 
termined in cantonment by the 
districts from which the men come. 

I talked with scores of colonels and 


each 


other officers, and all agreed that this 
was one of their greatest problems. One 
regiment had about eighty per cent. 


“foreigners.” Many had fifty per cent. 
Whole companies were made up mostly 
of Poles or some other foreign nation- 
ality. Imagine these fellows from the 
slums of Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Cleveland, New York, getting off their 
trains, being taken to camp, marched to 
their quarters, given instructions which 
they could little understand, and begin- 
ling immediately a life as and 
strange to them as aeroplaning would be 
for you and me! 

You may be amazed to learn that 
America’s first draft army includes more 
than 000 foreigners of many nation- 
“Among this number are 18,131 
and other Slavs, 15,348 Ital- 
ians, 13,233 Austrians, 5,794 Mexicans, 

7° Greeks, 1,600 lurks, 
1,000 Norwegians, over 900 Portuguese, 
more than 500 Japanese, 280 Chinese, 

Dutch, and thousands of Belgians, 
French, Rumanians, Serbians, Swiss, 
Bulgarians, and other nationalities. 

Vor. CXXXVII.—No. 818.—36 


new 


ar 
Russians 


1.355 Swedes, 
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Altogether there are over 243,000 
aliens registered in the first’ draft. 


Although all reports are not in yet, indi- 
cations are that there will be a very 
large number in the second draft. 

To build real soldiers out of this ma- 
terial is a slow process, requiring infinite 
patience. One captain told me this as a 
joke on himself: 

To-day when drilling my men I was 
provoked so many times by one fellow 
who refused to listen or obey orders that 
I sailed into him before the whole com- 
pany. After | had completed what | 
thought was a rather impressive speech 
one of the non-commissioned othcers 
saluted and said, ‘Excuse me, Captain, 
but that man doesn’t understand a word 
you're saying!” 

When a new crowd of men comes to 
camp it is no uncommon sight to find 
men wandering helplessly around in 
their off hours, absolutely lost. | hey do 
not know the number of their regiment, 
company, or barracks, and in a camp of 
hve thousand acres and more all bar- 
racks look alike. One of these huge 
cantonments 1s a maze for any new- 
comer, even for the educated American 
who does not hesitate to inquire his way. 

Fancy some of these fore igners, 


many 
of whom have not even their ‘“‘first 
papers,” grasping quickly the funda- 
mentals of our government, the real 
meaning of our war, the bewildering 


nomenclature and courtesies of the army 
camp! One 
afternoon | had the privilege of being in 
one of the barracks while a colonel was 
explaining to his captains the exact way 


It all seems so impossible. 


everything should be arranged. ‘‘ Exact” 
hardly describes it. Of course the bed 


had to be made just so, the poncho had 
to be folded exactly right at the foot, 
the mess-kit had to be hung on a certain 
nail, a few things were permitted to be 
visible, the rest ‘Sunder the mattress,’ 
etc. There by the door stood dozen 
foreigners, just arrived, who could hard- 
ly speak a word of English, and my 








thoughts went beyond them to the 
boarding-houses and industrial plants 
whence they had come. Yet to-morrow 
these same foreigners would be following 
out those same strict orders, making 
their own beds with a precision that 
would dismay the tidiest housekeeper. 
Talk about raising the standard of liv- 
ing—in the army camps it is done with 
one stroke of the pe n, overnight! A few 
davs later I saw those same “rookies,” 
in army garb, drilling, and I could barely 
recognize them. There is something 
profoundly inspiring about it all. At 
the same time there 1s something very 
pathetic about the ignorance of these 
men. The othcers, on the whole, are 
showing splendid patience and a hne 
spirit in the face of great difhiculties. 
(here are humorous as well as pathetic 
stories Joe came in after hours one 
night and was greeted by the guard in 
the usual manner: “‘Halt! Advance and 
be recognized!” In answer to the ques- 
tion, “‘What’s your name?” Joe replied, 
“Ah, vou no guess it in a thousand 
vears.”” He probably went to the guard- 
house, and, as one colonel said, ‘‘ There 
are many there because of 1gnorance 


rathe I than Viclousness 








\t Camp Upton one evening a major 
was stopped by a ‘Halt! from the set 
tr\ [he major stopped, the sentry 
advanced and again. said, “Halt.” 
“Well, what do you want?” inquired the 
mayor, with rising anger. ‘“‘Halt! Now 
| think about time you run—I shoot!’ 
Of course the sentry was taken to task, 
and it was discovered that he had mis- 
understood the order to shoot if any 
man refused to halt after being ordered 
to do so three times. ‘The major, how- 
ever, sympathized with the foreign sen- 
try and admitted that he Was a good 
sport in at least telling him to run! 

\nd everybody says: ‘Uncle Sam has 
called these men. What are we going 
to do with them?” The Young Men’s 
Christian Association is finding the an- 
swer. In each of the sixteen big Na- 
tional Army cantonments and sixteen 
National Guard camps there are from 
seven to hfteen large Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings with from thirty-hve to eighty sec- 
retaries trained for this and other great 
tasks. They have tackled this problem 
promptly and_ fearlessly. Numerous 
classes in English, reading, writing, 
grammar, history, geography, American 
government, civics, and citizenship have 
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been organized with amazing rapidity. 
Teachers are from each 
pany with the help of its captains. They 
non-commissioned. oth- 
and a 


selected com- 
are privates Ol! 
cers of experience and ability, 
given all the and equipment 
Each company 
an educational representative, 


training 
necessary. generally has 
and every 
regiment has a general educational oth- 
cer, often the chaplain, who helps super 
VISE the work. 

lo show how rapidly the organization 


a ie * 


can be set up—in one case the 


C, A. man”’ interviewed the colonel and 
readily secured his co-operation and the 
necessary * order i Phat evening the 


colonel and his entire staf of othcers and 
forty the Captains 
atte nde d a a 


te ache rs’ S¢ le ct d by 


**demonstration lesson 


There in a company mess-hall twenty 
foreigners of several nationalities were 
taught their first English In half an 


rapid fire Y. M. €. A. 


had memorize d seventeen 


hour, by the 
method, they 


sentences in. English and understood 
them all without the aid of an inter- 
pretel Both othcers and men were 


amaze d and delighte d. New sympathies 
had been awakened in the ofhcers, new 
encouragement had been given the men. 


The next night the teachers came to- 


normal instruction, another 
and the 
equipment, such as charts, lesson sheets, 
books, etc. The third night all the 


teachers were handling their own classes 


oe the I for 


demonstration, receiving of 


in their respective barracks. Che classes 
were graded and every man Was In his 
right place. ‘Thirty classes are now run- 
ning with military precision in that regi- 
three evenings a week, and the 
regularly for conference 


The Y. M. 


visits the 


ment 
teac hers meet 
instruction. 

dire cto! 


and normal 
C. A. educational 
classes and keeps in close touch with all 
the work. 

Multiply this by ten or fifteen, and 
idea ot the Vast task of 
instruction to foreigners in a single can- 


vou have some 
tonment. ‘| his gene rally means at le ast 
250 classes with 4,000 men in each camp 
where the \s small 
groups of men move from one camp to 


need really exists. 


another the camp educational director 
director in 


sends word ahead, and the 
the new camp immediately arranges to 
have the instruction continued. I have 
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received a number of letters from teach- 
ers In France describing the successful 
continuance of the work there. Recently 
one of the teachers received a post-¢ ard: 


Dear TrEACcHER,—I thank you all 
you teac he ne be fore | Come If dic 9 | dic as 
good American citizen. If | come back Amer- 
ica some day I find you and learn some more 
and get be tter job and be better American 

Your respectful pupil, 


want 


he organization 


SO effec tive 


In several instances t 
and 
that dehnite plans have been made to 


of classes teachers 1S 
continue it overseas as far as practicable. 

It may asked how the A sso- 
ciation 1s able to gear up its machinery 
rapidly enough to take care of the ex- 
ceedingly important task of educating a 


well be 


large proportion ot the se 76,000 foreign- 


ersin the camps. he answer is that for 
ten vears the Association has been using 
with tremendous effectiveness the simple 
and ethcient method of teaching English 
to foreigners devised by one of its own 
Dr. Peter Roberts, of the 
Department, International 

Cherefore, the Association 
have to experiment, but had 
its use the survivor of 


secretaries, 
Industrial 

Committee. 
did not 
available for 
many experiments, a method recognized 


by experts as scientific, accurate, and 
particularly rapid, Inasmuch as the 
Association was teaching over 50,000 
foreigners mn oul industries by this 


method, it was a comparatively simple 
task to take over as many men and more 
in the army camps; particularly as there 
the military organization invited the 
\ssociation’s and put all 
the facilities at its disposal. 

The Roberts method, as it has been 
called, takes a group of foreigners abso- 
lutely ignorant of the English language 
and teaches them all equally well, even 
though there may be a dozen nationali- 
ties in the class at the same time. There 
are three fundamental principles of the 
method: First, that the ear and not the 
eve is the organ of language. That is to 
say, we learned our native tongue by 
hearing it spoken by our parents and 
others. We did not learn from books 
until long after we had learned to speak. 
The Association experts, therefore, real- 
ize that they must first teach the for- 
who, as far as English is con- 


co-opel ation 


eigners 
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eerned, are really children) how to speak. 
The reading and writing come later in 
the lesson. 

Second, that each lesson must deal 
with a common experience of every-day 
life. 

Third, that each sentence must sug- 
gest what the next sentence shall be. 
That is, the sentences must be logically ar- 
ranged and all bear on the main theme. 

A teacher, therefore, proceeds as fol- 
lows: He says to his men, “‘ You say this 
after me—Awake.” The class in unison 
then repeats the word, which as yet they 
do not understand the meaning of, and 
the teacher corrects their pronunciation. 
He then gives them the second word 
“open.” ‘They repeat this. He follows 
with “look,” ‘“‘find,” “see.” Very 
quickly the men memorize these five 
words in the order given, until they say 
them without the teacher’s help. Inci- 
dentally, you will note that the men have 
been learning verbs, the vitally active 
part of each sentence. The teacher then 
uses these verbs in sentences, acting 
each sentence slowly and with dramatic 
“| awake from sleep.” “I 
*T look for my watch.” 
‘Tl see what time 


precision: 
open my eyes.” 
“Tl find my watch.” 
it is.” 

In from five to ten minutes the men 
memorize perfec tly these five sentences. 
They understand the meaning, because 
the teacher carefully enacts each word 
and sentence. The teacher then has his 
pupils memorize the second set of sen- 
tences: “It is six o'clock.” “I must 
get up.” “I throw back the bed- 

clothes.” e | get out of bed.” “I put 
on my pi ints.” “| put on my socks and 
shoes 

And so on through the process of get- 
ting up in the morning. If an hour to an 
hour and a half is allowed for the lesson, 
about half of the time is well spent in 
this acting out of the lesson and mem- 
orizing. It is amazing how quickly 
men really understand and can repeat 
the lesson without the teacher’s help. 
When that point 1S reached the teacher 
exhibits a large chart upon which the les- 
son is printed. The men then connect 
what they have seen dramatized and 
what they have memorized with what 
they now see in print. Thus they say the 
lesson from memory while looking at the 


printed words, with the result that they 
very quickly learn to recognize the 
printed forms of the words already 
learned. Then each student is given a 
lesson sheet to keep on one side the 
lesson in print and the reverse side in 
script. They then read in unison both 
sides of the sheet many times until they 
are actually, in spite of themselves, 
le arning to read. 

The instructor then gives some simple 
grammar with immediate applications to 
the lesson learned, and closes with a re- 
view in which the lesson is finally im- 
pressed upon the mind of every pupil. 
The men are given copy-books and 
urged to write the lesson and submit it 
for correction next time. ‘Thus, in an 
hour, or an hour and a half at most, any 
class of men of one or many nationalities 
can learn very accurately the entire les- 
son of from fifteen to twenty sentences, 
understand its meaning, remember it, 
and learn considerable reading, writing, 
and grammar. 

For very elementary men the Associa- 
tion educational directors use the lessons 
which have been prepared on such sub- 
“Getting up in the Morning,” 


” 


jects as 
“Getting Wood to Light the Fire, 
‘Lighting the Fire,” ‘‘Getting Break- 
fast,” “Table Utensils,” etc. Many of 
the men are able, however, to start at 
once with the special Military Series 
The same method is used and charts and 
lesson sheets are also prov ided. Military 
series No. 1 deals with ‘‘Going to 
Camp,” “In Camp,” “In Quarters and 
Mess-hall,”’ ‘* Drills,” “Inspection of 
Arms,” ‘‘ Exercises,” ‘‘The Salute In- 
doors,” “The Salute Outdoors,” “* Keep- 
ing Clean,” “Care of Clothing.” 

Military series No. 2 deals with such 
subjects as ‘Reveille,’ ‘‘ Mess-hall,” 
The Doctor,” “The Commanding Off- 
cer,’ ‘“‘Guard Mount,” ‘Changing 
Posts,” “‘ Pay-day,” ‘‘ Evening Parade,” 
**A Soldier’s Duty.” Series 3 takes up 
“Rifle and Bayonet,” ‘‘Care of the 
Rifle,” “‘Commissioned Officers,” ‘* Non- 
commissioned Officers,” ‘“‘Our Flag,” 
etc. At the end of twenty or thirty les- 
sons the soldier is able to understand 
readily such a lesson as this: 


am = Tam a soldier of the U. S. Army 
follow I follow the flag of my country 
train I now train to be a good soldier 
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I exercise my body and keep my- 


self clean 
I learn to use my hands and arms. 
t have \ good soldier must have a cle ar 
mind 
He must give attention to the 
othcer 
He must have control of his body. 
t learn He must learn the drills well 
tr acep He must keep his « es open 
bey A soldier must obey his officers 
I He must be loyal to his compan 
He must serve and respect his 
comrades 
verence He will always reverence the flag 
hght He will fight bravely for his 
country 


For intermediate men a series of three 
Beginne rs’ Readers have been provided 
dealing with many helpful subjects. For 
advanced work there 1s a special Military 
Reader with such lessons as the following 
“Democracy or Despotism—Which?” 
“The Eves of the World are on You,’’ 

Phe Message of the | la “tga cis Che 
“Our War.” ‘‘Amer- 
“All Classes Re- 
‘Carry On.” ‘‘War Against 
War.” ‘‘Love of Home.” ‘The Pride 
of Americans.” ‘‘American Soldiers in 
‘French Impressions of Amer- 
ican | roops.” ‘The Challenge.” 

There is provided also an Advanced 
Reader which contains some remarkable 


-73 


Fourth of July.” 
ica’s Cantonments.” 


spond 


I rance.”’ 





lessons in history, geography, govern- 
ment, and the duties of citizenship. In 
addition to this material, there are used 
with telling effect the ““Home Reading 
Course for Citizen Soldiers” and other 
special pamphlets published by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, Washing- 
ton, D. C. For supplementary work a 
series of pamphlets has been collected 
from various agencies throughout the 
United States dealing with American 
history, patriotism, the opportunities in 
America, temperance, thrift, alcoholism, 
sex hygiene, citizenship, and many other 
subjects. Thus the Association is Wise 
enough to prepare these men not only 
for immediate necessities of army life, 
but for their future place in America. 

After one class a captain said: “ Please 
give particular instruction to that man 
Pete. He is a wonderful soldier. ‘Was 
two years in the Rumanian army. | 
want to make an ofhcer of him as soon 
as he knows English.”? And there are 
many others. One Greek had been in 
the British service until his ship was 
torpedoed and had spent twenty-one 
long hours in a life-boat before being 
rescued and brought to America. What 
wonderful soldiers they will make 7/ 
and the Y. M. C. A. is knocking out 
the “if”! 


= i j 


THE ROBERTS” METHOD TEACHES ENGLISH ALMOST OVERNIGHT TO THESE COMING AMERICANS 
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At many camps most of the colonels 
are excusing their non-English speaking 
men from one hour’s lecture, recreation, 

r drill period four days each week in 


nals that they may attend these 
classes. ‘The teachers are relieved from 
all other duties. In a large number of 


general order has been issued 
whi h makes attendance of teac hers and 
compulsory. Many of the 
instructors are college men who have 
used the se Same me thods in *. M. c. \. 


their under- 


Camps a 
students 
foreigners in 


graduate day S. 
It 1S impossible 


classes of 


to appreciate the great 
\s one adjutant 
expressed it after one of our demonstra- 
‘When the 

After tive 
| nevel real- 
ized they could learn SO quickly.” If 
this means much to the 
means far more to the man with family 
obligations. | shall never forget one 
coal-miner who had, through the mistake 
of his draft board, left a wife 
childre n, probably because he 
unable To ¢ xplain his case, 
himself to 
want to le 


eagerness of the men. 


tion classes at Camp Grant: 
class started It Was amazing. 
sentences 1t Was pathetic. 


single man, it 


and four 
had been 
and who eried 
slec p every night. Did he 
‘arn English? 

| have had the privilege of helping to 
train hundreds of the teachers fer many 
of these classes in camps all ove! the 
United States. I know that in thei 
exceedingly busy camp life these teach- 
making heroic sacrifices four or 
tive days a week in order to help their 
fellow-men. ‘They are rendering a ser- 
vice which will never be forgotten by 
their grateful students or by their off- 
and they themselves are acquiring 
the sort of experience which will some 
day make them the finest kind of ofhcers 
and which will certainly prepare them 
for a larger life after the war. 

After a class the other night I over- 
heard a young Italian say to his teacher: 
‘Teacher, | want thank you. Before | 


ers afre 


cers, 


came here I no have chance learn any 
much English. Now I learn whole lot, 
| be better soldier.” 


In one camp the military authorities 
turned over 3,500 men to the Association 
practically overnight. It was necessary 
to institute some rapid training for sev- 
eral hundred teachers immediately. All 
the prospective teachers were gathe red 


in the great Y. M. C. A. 
Twenty-hve of the 
elgne rs in the entire camp were seatt 
on the platform and it was necessary f 
me to give them a demonstration lesso1 
It was exceedingly embarrassing for t} 
foreigners, but they caught the spirit 

it and soon forgot that there 
audience but themselves. 
half-hour we were 


auditoriun 
most ignorant to 


was al 
Thus, in 
able to give the teact 
ers a real demonstration of how it coul 
be done. After that every instructoi 
was enthusi: astic and went to his worl 
with a vigor which assured effective re 
sults. I have no doubt many of ther 
used originality and ingenuity enough to 
improve greatly on the demonstration 
lesson whichthey obse rved. For theensu- 
ing two days a series of conferences was 
held to train the teachers by groups, to 
answer thei and to discus 
the best methods of putting the work on 
a thoroughly comprehensive and efficient 
b: iSIS. 

All of this work has a distinctively 
human and many are the inter- 
esting personal e ‘xXperiences which secre 
taries and teachers are privileged t 
One Saturday afternoon, n 
long after a new group had arrived 
one camp, a Y. M. C. A. secretary 
noticed two men sitting on a dirt-pile 
near one of the barracks, looking much 
depressed. His cheery greeting brought 
little response, but he discovered they 
were Syrians who knew very little Eng- 
lish. They were not out playing games, 
because they did not know it was her 
afternoon off. They were afraid to go 
far, because they did not know how to 
get back. ‘The secretary found out the 
number of their barracks, wrote it down, 
and put the information in their pock- 
ets. One of them remarked in broken 
English that his people might die and he 
would never know it. So their new- 
found friend took them to the nearest 
“Y” building, wrote two newsy letters 
to the home folks, and sent their correct 
address. Then he explained many other 
things to the homesick men. Next day 
they met him in another *‘Y”’ building, 
greeted him with broad smiles and the 
comment: “* Y.M.C. A.—that’s damned- 
est biggest company we ever see! 
Everywhere we go, Y. M. C. A.’ 

The fellow had hit the truth, after all, 


questions, 


side 


enjoy. 














soldier can get far from the Asso- that all of the need for work with for- 

It is hrmly intrenched in 6s; eigners 1s confined to the sixteen Na- 

ferent buildings and tents in 245 dif- tional Army camps. As a matter of fact, 
t camps, forts, naval training sta- there is a surprising need in many 
and other special posts. Over National Guard camps. In my last 
trained building secretaries, educa- visit to Camp McClellan | found over 

il, physical, social, and religious 1,000 foreigners being taught English 
rk directors are now at work in the under Y. M. C. A. auspices or in classes 
ted States. Nearly 2,000 more have organized by the various chaplains. 
sent to the work with our boys in’ This has been true at many others of 


ance and with the soldiers of all our these camps. Of course, these men are 
1 training-camps, hospitals, influenced not only through classes in 


ies 

ng prisoners of war, and even in the English and other subjects, but also 
mt trenches. Premier Clémenceau through patriotic and loyalty talks, mo- 
d General Pétain have endorsed a re- tion pictures, stereopticon lectures, car- 


est for 1,000 secretaries, to be sent at toons, and through contact with their 
the rate of 250 a month, to take charge  ofhcers, their teachers, and their asso- 


f the Foyer des Soldats, and this need ciates. After a recent lecture on the 
being met. To support these vast warinone Y. M.C. A. building a young 
tivities the Association in its last Armenian came to the speaker and in 

lrive raised $53,100,000. At General broken English told how thirty of his 


I 


Pershing’s request, the Association is immediate relatives had been massacred, 
inning the goo post-exchanges for our sent to the desert, or placed in harems 


boys in France. ‘Tons of every con- by the Turks or German officers. With 
eivable equipment are constantly being clenched fists he added: ‘* That’s where 
hipped. Present demands callfor forty my sister is now. I not bloodthirsty, 
ew secretaries each day for anindefinite but—” He turned away in emotion and 
pe riod for the work overseas. it waseasy toseethat the re will be no more 


[ do not want to give the impression earnest fhghter In oul Ame rican army 
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In several camps special classes and 
talks have been arranged for alien ene- 
mies who have been segregated. This 
has resulted in entirely changing their 
attitude toward the war and many have 
come out loyally for 

At one camp a series of meetings for 
different groups of foreign-born 
called by division orders. The 


America. 


Was 
A ssocia- 
tion co-operated in securing speakers in 
various foreign languages and splendid 
results were secured. At just about that 
time the War Department order grant- 
ing discharge s to all subjects of Austria- 
Hungary was announced. Over 600 of 
these men refused to ac cept discharges 
as a direct result of these meetings. In 


one instance, ata gathe ring atte nded by 
250 men, only seven said they would 
accept discharges. The meeting suc- 


ceeded in crystallizing sentiment against 
the Central and the changed 
attitude of the men is well illustrated by 
Bohemian, who said: ‘*We want to 
gO across to fight; not to stay here and 
do nothing; we know why we are fight- 
ing; we have been fighting the ¢ 
for a thousand years.” 


Chere 


Powers, 


one 


yermans 


is something about the 


army 
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uniform that levels men upward 
makes the foreigners look as fine as tl 
really are. Few things in America to-d 
are more inspiring than the way 
Vast majority of these adopted nephe 
of Uncle Sam are taking their place w 
men of other nationalities—all rea 
\mericans—and are gaining self-respe 
health, weight, better physique, ment 
alertness, moral character, and real c 
hdence in themselves and in their cou 
try. 

Most people do not realize that the 
are over 40,000 native illiterates in t 
camps, many of them from the Southe 
mountains. ‘There are many m 
negroes, a large proportion of whom a 
illiterate. There are also over 30 9 
other men who have not gone further 
their education than the 
school grades; so that there 
tunity for a veritable university in eve 
army camp inthe country. Many of t 
same methods and courses, especia 
adapted, are used with native illit 
erates and negroes. When we stop 
think that probably fourteen out of 
teen of these men will return to civil Lite 
after the war, we get some comprehe 


gramm. 
Is Opp 














THERE IS OPPORTUNITY FOR A 


VERITABLI 


UNIVERSITY IN EVERY ARMY CAMP 





KS 


UNCLE SAM’S 
vast good that is being ac- 
lished which will permanently af- 
life of the nation. It is impos- 

yr one to realize, without actually 
been in the homes of the South- 
untaineers, how ignorant some « f 


+ ti 


ure when they first reach camp. 
ciation secretary discovered one 


men crying himself to sleep in 


racks When asked what was the 
he re pli d, =“ don’t like it he re 
ce.” It took considerable time 
secretary to convince the man 
was not 1n France, but in reality 
few hundred miles from home. 
cretary did everything he could 
man. He saw that he Was SUuI- 


d with helpful associates, and 
In a 


in 
much happier 


} 


da he was 

of mind. 
olish is in demand in our canton- 
what shall we say of French? It 
though everybody wanted to 
rench, particularly now that the 
s on and our boys feel that 
vet In addition to 
f classes in French, many impor- 
taught by an inter- 
projecting the words on the 
between movies. There 
French in many of the camps, 
is the men learn some important 
es in spite of themselves. In many 
French is made a part of the 

the regular officers’ schools. 
for the more ad- 
ed there are classes in mathematics, 
lern history, stenography and type- 
iz, automobiling, etc. There 
clubs, bulletin 
ls illustrating the news of the day, 
it to read hours” to stimulate help- 
eading, thrift talks to help men un- 
tand the larger meaning of thrift, 
ernment insurance, etc. The Asso- 
tion has even looked far enough ahead 
help men begin their studies along 
of new vocations, to help prepare 
m for better positions after the war, 


t 
St 


over soon. 


tences are 


are 


of course, 


are 


nt-events special 


| to assist them toward a larger life in 
way. 

\s one visits scores of these camps and 

5 1n varying degree the eve r-present 

blem of illiteracy, naturally 


“Why have these men not been 


| 


one 
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MRO 


he 


educated long ago int communities 
from which they have come?” Experi- 
ences in the army camps have certainly 
placed this responsibility square upon 
the shoulders of our home communities. 
If we have never been awake to our im- 
migration problem before, we certainly 
must be thoroughly alive to it now. In 
time of Wal it 1s at of our 
gravest problems and one of our greatest 
opportunities. 

There in 


once one 


America to-day 


are approx- 
imately 15,000,000 foreign-born and 20,- 
000 more of foreign parentage. 
There are only about 4,000,000 foreign- 
born voters, and fully 5,000,000 who 
speak very little English. More than 
3,000,000 aliens of military age are 
exempt from draft because not nat- 
uralized. In the face of facts like 


these let us see to it that every agency in 
every city in America be commandeered 
to help educate and inspire with loyalty 
these men from other lands, whether 
aliens or citizens and whether or not they 
are to be drafted! If this cannot be 
accomplished before they are drafted, 
much can certainly be done by intensi- 
fed work between the time they 
drafted and the day they actually 
called to leave for camp. Special recep- 
tions, patriotic meetings, lectures, short- 
term classes, and other features will con- 
tribute largely to this end. Already ex- 
emption boards, public schools, churches, 
Y. M. C. A.’s and other organizations 
have co-operated in such programs with 


are 


are 


remarkable results. Large plans are 
being made to help men of the 
second draft in every way before they 
leave. 


All such efforts must be multiplied a 
thousandfold during the coming months 
if we are really to help win a decisive 
victory for democracy. Our foreign 
brothers must be aided, not merely be- 
they are prospective soldiers, but 
be cause they are prospective American 
citizens. Legislation may do much, but 
there is needed also the most comprehen- 
sive program of education, recreation, 
and inspiration that America has ever 
known. And fortunately this is one of 
those great undertakings where each one 
of us can do his share! 


cause 
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W. D. 
[ has sometimes been the belief of 
this elderly movable that a right 
review would parallel the book re- 
viewed in length if not in breadth and 
thickness. The notion gave way before 
the fear that authors could not be 


trusted to keep themselves in bounds, 
but would abuse the ideal conditions 
of criticism by running to unconscion- 
able lengths where no study of their 
qualities could follow them. Yet we 
were supported in our ideal by the fact 
that there was here and there a poet, if 
not a novelist, who had spared himself 
so much that the critic could follow him 
without too great loss of breath. Thomas 
Gray was such a poet, and so in less 
degree was John Keats; perhaps Collins 
was another, and perhaps Suckling was 
another, though really we are saying 
Suckling to make quantity in our argu- 
ment, for we have no such experience of 
him as of the other masters of restraint; 
for all we actually know he may have 
been of voluminous excess. But Gray 
and Keats exemplarily lend themselves 
to such study, and their two pleasantest 
biographers have not abused their brev- 
ity by excelling the authors in quantity. 
This could once have been said equally 
of the very delightful biographical study 
of Mr. Gray (as he used to call himself 
on his title-pages) by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, and the life of Keats by Sir Sid- 
ney Colvin. But now Sir Sidney has 
_ better of his first life of Keats 
in such measure as to have written again 
of him, to an extent of at least ten times 
as much as before, though this is by no 
means too much for a second memoir 
of a poet whose work will last as long 
as our literature. His biographer only 
studies this in something of the measure 
of its merit, and follows it in conscien- 
tious observance of its relation to the 
poet’s life. The biography could have 
been even longer and not been too long; 


HOWELLS 


and the reader who finds it some 
beyond his immediate enjoyment 
be aware of reserving it for his 
pleasure with mental note of retu: 
it in numberless places. 

It really covers the whole poetic m 
inent of the period, which Sir Sidne 
ables us the better to imagine by his 
suggesti\ e note of the time-mood 
was more expectant of high and g 
things from poetry than have ever | 
realized by the mood of any time. 

thinks poetry was then more univers 
read than ever it was before 
and it does not seem to have been n 
strange that a stable-boy should eve: 
ate ina poet, as in Keats’s case, tha 
butcher-boy in Shakespeare’s. Cal 
him stable-boy is indeed rather pus! 
the parallel; his father kept a live 
stable, but there is no proof that Ke 
ever worked in it, or not so much as t! 
Shakespeare worked in his fath: 
butcher-shop. It was not, in fact, 
Keats had been apprenticed to a che 
ist (as they call it in England) that 


or Si 


resolved to leave being an apothec 


and become a poet by profession. 

did this with a courage that 1s still adn 
able, whatever we say of his practi 
wisdom, but his immortality rema 
in proof of this, and the debt of 1 
world to his venture can never be fu 
paid, though it is not an example 
be urged upon indentured youth g: 
erally. What we owe to his biograp! 
is that he does not dwell upon the f: 
with anything like sentimentality; 


anything, he is rather rigidly self-den 


ing in that matter; he is dispos¢ 
rather, to let the fact do its own 
fect. What appears is that — . 
came the poet he is in defiance of 

the favoring influence of a ated ( 


‘ 


cumstance and conducive acquaintan 


What else one has to say is, that « 
vironment has little to do with the eve 
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love of reading and a knowledge jects of it must be continually writh- 

g, and that the enervating affec- ing underit. The poets did indeed suffer, 

f, say, Leigh Hunt, for allexample, though only as persons do who have 
for nothing. Not but that we filth thrown at them or are spat upon; 
better of Leigh Hunt’s poetry but they promptly braced themselves 
Sidney seems to think, or that against it, and as for Keats, who was 
helieve Keats alw ivs came oft be St maltreated mostly because he had Hunt 
ir exchange of sonnets and chap- for one of his friends, he had other things 


Perhaps some prophet of Hunt — to think of. He was far from being 
et arise and preach him into a 
nd fonder faith, as a man than he 
poet, critic, and essayist, and 
ently heroic friend of liberty and though the foolish tradition survives 


—snuffed out by the 0 irterly, 
So savage and Vlartarly, 


racy. We cannot think that with that the world’s irreparable loss of him 
flowing folly he was an enervating by consumption was in immediate suc- 

or that Keats loved him more cession from it. The misbehavior of his 

ther friends who praised freely and _ satirists 1s no real part of his story, and 
ed more generously, like the it can only be remembered now as some- 

ter Havdon, for instance. Hunt was thing in itself impossible and to our 
f the * soodly company of noble softened manners almost incredible, 

¢ like Wordsworth and Shelley something to make one ashamed of par- 
1 Col ridge . all embattle d against the taking the Same nature with the mocke rs 
le little tvrant who had manacled and a little sick. When one has read Si 

n his self-contained heroic coup- Sidney’s chapte r, one gets it gladly be- 

| held every rhvming generationin hind one, and goes willingly forward to 

. for a hundred vears, toa remorse- the story of the poet’s luckless love. 
leal of mechanical verse. His very What his vulgar censors said of him does 
ess of heart and soul availed Hunt not concern any lover of him now, but 

t Pope, and something, whether Fannie Brawne’s failure to return his 
or worse, stayed him against the — affection is still a pang with many. There 


law imprisoning him for two were different minds among the wit- 
in punishment of his gay insult to nesses of his passion as to whether her 
nce Re gent. looks were be autiful enough to kindle it, 
as the age of insult, gay or grave. whether her mind or soul were equal to 
caricatures which survive attest the keeping it aflame. Most of those who 

lity of the popular taste for social knew her thought her a handsome, good- 
political satire, and perhaps the natured girl of no great charm in any 
ler will find his account in following — sort, though likable enough in her young 
Sidney Colvin through the chapter good looks and cheerful kindliness to be 
the abominable insolence of the loved; but Keats, after a first moment 
tch re viewers to the I nglish poets of of dislike, nevel ceased utte rly to love 
“Cockney school” and the ‘‘ Lake her as long as he lived and_ scarcely 


Y which included Keats, because ceased to say so. He was a dying man 
personal as well as his esthetic and by the slow process of consumption (it 
tical friends. We own that for our- does not seem natural yet to call it 
we have found this chapter hard tuberculosis), but that strange spes 
ling. We cannot care, and we won-_ phthisica which mostly availed him 


vho ¢ an care now, for the atrocious, against the teal of death could not kee p 
ckguardly behavior of Wilson and him from the fear of her inconstancy 
khart, and their chief English ally before they were engaged, or from cruel 
ord, in their criticism (for conven- jealousy after. He had no more reason 
e€ we must call it criticism) of Hunt for his jealousy than, as the average 

1 Coleridge and Wordsworth and _ witness would have thought, for his love, 
Neats; but their very large contempo- but jealous he often was and almost to 
public found it easy reading. Peo- the end. The pathos of it all must re- 

ple really thought it important, so main anguish for youth; and for age such 
mportant that they believed the ob- pity as must continue, for all human 
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suffering, but with the sad consolation 
that if Keats could have lived longer he 
would have outlived his love and his 


Increas- 


suffering from it. It became 
ingly part of his foreboding and _ his 
knowledge of his doom which was inex- 


orable in the blind time when the general 
f the malady let its victims 

Keats had a tendency to 
mn, but he clearly contracted 

younger brother whom he 
nursed on his death-bed with every 
chance of infection, though it was only 
in that tragical moment when coughing 
after a chill he found blood in his mouth 
that he first spoke his despair, “1 know 
the color of that blood—it 1s arterial 
blood: | cannot be deceived in that color; 
that drop of blood is my death-warrant; 


WnNnoTrTance ¢ 
invoke it. 
consumpti 


it from the 


| must die.” 

[here are so many things which we 
must honor Keats for that it is hard to 
what we must honor him 
most for. It may be justly said that cer- 
tain qualities such as commend other 
men to our respect and affection might 
be left out of him without leaving him 
dear and worshipful. In all the 
piteousness of his case he was of a cour- 
age and steadfastness and generosity 
far beyond the average man, but not as 
far as in his devotion to the recog- 
nition and creation of beauty, and it is 
in this that Sir Sidney Colvin chiefly 
studies him. It is not that he boldly 
fights, and helplessly gives, and lives 
devotedly, and suffers unto death for his 
ignor: int constancy to the poisonous 
malady which his dying brother leaves 
him to die of, or the anguish of the 
doubting heart which the woman of his 
love could not help leaving him to when 
she smiled on or laughed or danced with 
another in the unconsciousness of her 
young and sprightly comeliness. In 
these things he was the mate of many 
men; but as the absolute thrall of his 
own power, which held him forever to 
the endeavor of the highest things, as if 
he were more the slave than the master 
of it, he was sole. It is in this character 
that his biography tells his incomparable 
story without the exaggeration which 
our comment does not escape. The 
leisurely fullness of the study sometimes 
weighs as if it were mere heaviness, but 
- of it corrects this and we 


determine 


less 


a juster sense 
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massiveness w} 
It is not « 
Stars wi 


are aware of it as a 
must include everything. 
the influence of the fixed 
fate him to his equal destiny with Sh 

speare, and Milton, and Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Homer, and the grea 

and great Italians, Dante, and Pet: 

and Ariosto, and but it is i 
constant endeavor for mastery wit 

his masters doom him to that the s« I 

of his biographer f follows him every 

ment. | 
Which of Keats’s things of beaut) 
be most the world’s joy forever? Ce rt 
insuperable sonnets, above all the 


| aSSO, 


net on Chapman’s Homer; thes: 
then, but not necessarily in this o1 
the great odes: ‘On a Grecian | 
“On a Nightingale,” “On Me 
choly”; then, “The Eve of St. Agni 
and “Isabella, or the Pot of Basil.” 
most every word, or at least line, 
these 1s memorably precious; but 
Sidney Colvin has it on his conscien 
if not his heart, to remember with int: 
sive study ‘‘Endymion” and ‘H 


perion,” while he owns that the wo 
remembers them as the world first k: 
them by episodes, by passages, and \ 
scarcely ever know or remember oth 
wise. Up to this point we have been kee 
ing from the confession that we ha 
sometimes felt Sir Sidney’s task oner 
and we are not now going to own it 
though we must confess that he do: 
not bear it lightly. We even keep ou: 
selves from complaining of his recu: 
rence to the cruel insolence of the poet’ 
Scotch critics in his notice of their treat 
ment of Keats’s second volume. This 
rather more unbearable than their out 
rage of the first, and there are few thing 
in literary history so hard to bear 
Wilson’s apology for his part in it, which 
he would not have so packed with insult 
if he had known that the poet was a sick 
man; now that he does know it, h 
humanely forbears. He is sickening 1: 
his thumb-fingered remorse, but is not 
so atrocious as Byron in his frenzy of 
obscenity and profanity when the divine 
message of beauty comes to him. His 
behavior is such as that of a lost soul 
might be at the sight of a very celestial 
angel passing on his field of vision. He 
froths such blasphemous filth as John 
Murray, whom he feigns to blame fot 


ee 
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book, must hide in 


the incident 1s 


Ke ats’s 
g his lette rs WA ally 
] 


1 
believe 


lible, except that we may 
hing of Byron and his time; it 
s the misbehavior of Wilson and 


khart handsome and decent; to be 


they had to misbehave under the 
lit ~ print. 
leantime, Keats was wearing love 
ken and death-stricken to the end 


h anticipated such outrage as could 

eached him from his stepbrother 
t. If he seems to have been more 
ily afflicted than other poets in 
and nature of those 
the loveliness of his being 
doing, he was rich beyond most 
s kind in the friends made 
and the kindest and most constant 
ch friends welcomed him and kept 
to the last in his Rome. 
vas fortunate, or, as the old fashion 
hrase had it, he was blest, bevond 
knowledge of other dying men in 
ove and care of the painter Severn, 


haracter who 


d him for 


these 


house at 


se record of his last days 1s al- 
touchingly tender. We have, all 
lovers of Keats’s poetry, had 
heartache from the facts of his 
g days and hours, but in our 
ipassion we have not done the jus- 
to the good and honest and really 


te adequate girl which his biographer 
tes us to do Fannie Brawne. Be- 

ise It was not in her nature to return 
poet’s passion W ith as much passion, 

ny impassioned people refused her the 
nition of her equal worth. Keats 

is often jealous because that was his 
nake, and because he was dving, and he 
id the bitterness of death in his heart 
well as the sweetness of love, and we 
mehow scarcely remember that they 
were fully betrothed and only not mar- 
ried because he was too poor to marry 
was mortally sick and 
But she would will- 


because he 
must not mal\ry. 
for him, and do what the love of 
such a nature as hers could to keep him 
in life or the constant hope of it. Her 
mother was willing almost to eagerness 
r their marriage, and if one does not 
fhnally feel their simple affection in their 
whole conduct toward the stricken poet 
whom they would have taken into their 
hearts as they did take him into their 


Ca&re 
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home for as long as he would, then on: 
is much to blame before the tribunal of 


their humanity The anguish of the 
stricken man’s letters which he drenched 
ith the despair of his soul joins with 
the reader’s compassion in the injustice 
which his memory does Fannie Brawne’s 
memory, but which Sir Sidney ¢ 
study of the case does all that 
non-partizan treatment may do to repair 
the injustice. 

What the reader would have would be 
a counter-injustice, but this he does not 
get from the poet’s fair-minded, if a little 
dry-minded, biographer. What he 
get a glut of is the resentment of the 
noxious, the nauseous brutality of the 
literary enemies of the poet, who hated 
him for the wonder of his 
work. But this is saying too much, say- 
ing even more than Sir Sidney provokes 
us to say from that great revenge which 
has stomach for so much more. In his 
review of the whole now so incred- 
ible, he cannot help going over the cir- 
cumstance of it and feeling its abomi- 
nation, which we must recognize as 
barbarity impossible now, but very 
possible in a time near to the time when 
a man or a woman might be hanged fox 
the theft of so much, or so little, as a 
shilling. 

It is now well a hundred years since 
the time which Sir Sidney Colvin imag- 
ines a time when people imagined the 
reading of poetry a thing of vital import 
and a prophecy of signal good to the 
race. That time followed five or six 
vears after the misery in which the 
N: apoleonic wars held all Europe, and it 
seems as if it might have been an effect 
from these. Now the whole world is 
involved in a war which dwarfs those 
wars toa pygmy struggle, and the per- 
sonal ambition which prompted them 
seems a puny wickedness beside the lust 

f blood which now animates a whole 
; eagle. Will a peace which then seemed 
so final follow the raven and ruin of this 
war against humanity? Will some such 
breathing-space come when men may 
take thought of beauty again, and all 


.* 2 % 
OIVIN S 


a strictly 


does 


surpassing 


case, 


they need know from the truth of it? 
Will they again, as they read, try to be 
sane and sweet in their lives, and hope 


for lasting good themselves? Who 


can say? 
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HENRY MILLS ALDEN 
I} wonderwhatour soldiers at the | who have been actual participants in 1 | 
front read in their leisure mo- conflict from the first, and to whon 
ments. There have been long fields are so much nearer, have a rea | 
periods in their trench life of the past and more sympathetic compreher 
when these moments have been burden- — than we now, or perhaps ever, can | 
somely abundant. In times like the of the cleat state of mind an 
present, full of stressful action, there is their reaction to the scenes and exy 


punctuated by 
exhaustion and 
| he strenuous acto 


no lack of excitement, 
acute suffering or grave 
by tragic moments. 


has no time to read anything. 


When they do read, we may be suré¢ 
that the soldiers at the front are not 
reading what we are here at home. We 
are reading mostly about them and 


about the war in which they are engaged 
and which is so directly present to them 
a they crave no war literature. Yet 
they eagerly desire news from home and 
no means indifferent to what ts 


though 


are by 
going on in other fields of war 
what we know as “‘head-lines”’ would be 
sufficient for that. As know, they 
have less elaborate journals of 
their own, as much informa- 
tion of this kind but 
we infer from what has transpired con- 
cerning trench periodicals that 
they are made up mostly of light, enter- 
taining gossip, humorous skits, and other 
their camp doings, just 
suited to a soldier’s off-duty whimsies. 
Probably the tastes other than literary 
that they indulge, when they have the 
time—those for music and theatricals 
show the same desire for light entertain- 
ment, the same easy resourcefulness. 

As for books, they are not likely to be 
so fastidious in their selection as the 
soldiers in our cantonments are. They 
probably read with avidity pretty nearly 
all the really entertaining literature back 

least as far as Dickens that we have 
lately given up in our eagerness for 
books about the war. 

We Americans especially need to be 
reminded of this. Our allies in Europe 


more or 
conveying 
as is obtainable; 


| 
these 


reflections of 


EEE 


ences of their daily life. ‘| he Eng 
and French have seen their boys ofter 
returning from the field on furloug! 
brought back wounded. From 1 
contact they more nearly se! 
the grim aspects of the soldiers’ | 
and have through the long years so 
made them realities of their own exp 
ence that they have come to have son 
thing of the same reaction to these tl 
their boys have, that they, too, n 
maintain a like courage of enduranc 
the end. 

We begin to see the signs of this 
action in the diminishing number 


close I 


books directly relating to the act 
scenes of warfare published in th 
countries. The case with us is mat 


festly different. Our war literature 
far more abundant than all other vai 
ties combined. Our magazines are { 
of it. It serves all the offices of sec 


dary popular education—more eff 
tively because it is assimilated wi 
eager appetite. Every newspaper-read 


is unavoidably a student of geograp! 
and ethnology. The magazine beg 
where the newspaper leaves off. The ol 
fashioned descriptiv e articles, with ill 
trations, contributed by the casu 
globe-trotter or professional travelet 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, have be 
well-nigh supplanted by contributio 
from first-class war correspondents, fo! 
lowing the flags of all nations by land 
or Sea. : 


Nearly all magazine 1‘ review essa\ 
have been transformed, manner al 
content, since they “neo more or | 
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tly become re flectic ns of the all- 
rbing theme and full of its tension. 
‘te little in these essays of the old 
ays, the discursive style, the mir- 
of individual temperament and 
Writing never, save 
ts primal reflections of some heroic 
objective however pro- 

d or complex in its development his 
ctilve sensibility, the writer 
turned inside out, 

; thronged the air in concrete shapes, 
ting his capture. The men who have 
eal thinkers have now the real 


SIOonsS. Was 


aS NOW, 


seems 


on 
as 1f his conce p- 


a kind of second sight. Thei 
rvation seems to be immediately 
islated into interpretation. The 

creative poets dreamers who 


of what the world will be 


When the years have died away, 

see in living shapes the realization 
eir dreams going on before their 
we were speaking of present- 
but the most imaginative 
ese are really poets, and, as we have 


true, 


essayists, 


all of them who have been real 
Kers are to-day seers of reality. | he 
tlines of realization are, indeed, so 
as to be manifest to every careful 


erver, even if he lacks the imaginative 
rdination to divine their full mean- 
It is as if the whole world had of 
been turned into a laboratory for 
shining disclosure of hitherto hid- 
or only partially understood, truths. 
pecially it has become a sociological 
ratory. What is there, of fact or 
ctrine, relating to any economy of 
uman life—political, industrial, or com- 
nercial—that has not been amply illus- 
rated in response to tests never before 
posed? Yet, but for the supreme test 
nposed by war threatening the liberties 
f mankind for ages to come, the mental 
wakening might have resolved itself 
toa dull, pragamatic study of methods, 
ompted by an enlightened selfishness. 
ocial truths, under the pressure of ag- 
gressive militarism, are, on the contrary, 
being disclosed in a red-hot laboratory, 
fusing all classes and conditions of men 
into one whole by community of sacri- 
hee and effort. 
hus, for all the peoples whose ener- 
absorbed in the desper% ite con- 


gi S are 


flict for 
happiness,” are 


“life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
lifted to a_ spiritual 
plane lhe exercise of unselfish effort 
to the utmost of living or of dying 
begets a flaming sympathy of 
breathing an air of consecration. We 
all, in our tense materialism, 
catch the pulsations of the ether, though 
we go on OF, as the soldiers say, carry 
on,” as 1f it were all in the day’s work, 
calling for no subtleties of expression. 

We see, then, why the essayist in 
these days is never at a loss for a theme, 
since it must be some phase of the great 
= me that presses upon us all, yet never 
n all its weightiness losing buoyancy o1 

nspiration so that, also, he nev er need 
excuse his direct and forceful handling. 
There is a common fund of sympathy 
and enthusiasm upon which he may 
make unlimited drafts. He need not 
consciously translate his utterances into 
their transcendent spiritual meanings 
they catch that flame in the air that re- 
ceives them. This is but to say that 
common life is seoall, unawares, becom- 
ing creative, and that our writers are re- 
flecting it. 


souls, 


seem to 


In this seething laboratory of life the 
cruel and stupid fallacies of political and 
socialistic theory are exposed and dissi- 
pated. We see now that classes—and, 
in particular, capitalistic corporations 
and labor unions—have tried to get ad- 
vantage of one another, each to its own 
disadvantage. These years of united 
effort for a common and glorious end 


have brought illumination of this and 
other social truths. Now and during the 
many years of recuperation after the 


War co-operation is not a mere theory of 
social betterment- is a religion of 
humanity. 

It is with our writers at home as it is 
with our armies in the field. As our sol- 
diers bravely fight, facing at once death 
and the hope of a happier world for 
humanity, so our statesmen and publi- 
cists are not forecasting military con- 
quests, but the expansion of liberty, 
justice, and sympathy at home and 
among the peoples of the earth. A new 
generation of writers—poets, essayists, 
and story-writers—will grow up in this 
vitalizing atmosphere of sympathetic 
sacrifice, severe simplicities, and noble 
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ideals. In such a world what chance is 
there for militarism, with its so different 
forecast? 

Fiction, considered as romance or as 
realism, 
the war, which has indeed become out 
great serial story, in daily instalments. 
‘The novelist must renounce his proper 
function 


cannot hope to compete with 


= it of reflecting co tem pora- 

is life , like the poet and essayist, 
must seal: in the flaming light of his 
heroic age and show forth its glory in the 
creations of his imagination. It 1s not 
at all surprising that many of our most 
distinguished found 
the theme alluring than its 
re giving us, in books and 


story-writers have 
itself mort 
reflection and a 
some of 


magazines, our best literature 
about the war. 

Even Mr. Jeffrey Farnol, author of 
The Broad H , has been unable to 
resist that temptation. Sir Gilbert 


Parker was inevitably, but, happily, not 
wholly, withdrawn from the magical ex- 
ercise of his art into that field. Mr. 
Wells, in Mr. Britling Sees It Through, 
wrote 
the conflict, easily combining direct por- 
trayal with the thus contrib- 
uting a novel which should be enjoyable 
to all soldiers at the front while 
indifferent to discussions about the Var, 
are as much heartened by the 
which is backing them 
as we at home 
are by the stories of their bravery in the 
held. This mutual encouragement 1s 
constantly sustained by the correspond- 


diversion, 


W he , 


nthusiasm 
among their countrymen 


ence which roes on between home and 
heid, which is, or should be, as inti- 
mately entertaining as it 1s earnestly 


both 


“our boys’”’ it is 


sides. In letters to 
always to be borne in 
mind that their memories are of home, 
cherishing familiar associations, and that 
nothing concerning these is too petty for 
their fond regard. 


We, here, 


cheering, on 


know how it is in our own 


a charming English background of 


spirit of 
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lives, so empty because of the abs: 
of these same boys and still further 
what we deny ourselves for their sa 


and in the 


all espouse d, 


interest of the cause we |} 
that we, too, make n 


of little things and, however larg: 
hopes and enthusiasms, relish qu 


It is by way of reaction ag. 


the gruesome 


le Vite Ss. 
aspects of the 
humorous fiction has more than held 
own in popular esteem, where rom: 
has palled. For the same reason va 
ville has raing d on the stave. \\ itl 
more thoughtful reader the fiction t 
rises to the higher levels of hun 
which flow more from the developn 

* character than from mere incid 
and situation, has more than eve 
full measure! of prosperity. ’Tis 
weather for Booth Tarkington and t 
order of genius; and what golden | 
vests should now be awaiting Marg: 
D« land, if she Is not wholly absorbed 


Red Cross work! 


War ft 


The mention of this woman remi 
us of another, that Englishwoman 
has so closely followed, as leaders fol Ih 
the work of her countrymen and « 
trywomen in the war. We do not n 
to remind our readers of what she | 
been doing for them during the curt 
vear. Itis nota nov el now, like Elea 
or The Marriage Wi m Ashe, \ 
a retrospect of Enelish culture dur 
her time and of which she has her 
been a pre-eminent representative in |i! 
and literature. No novel which M: 
Humphry Ward could contribute co 
be more interesting than this series 
Recollections, which has been re; 
thus far our serial story for the yea 
none so replete with vivid characteriz 
tion against historic backgrounds. | 
the later numbers the personages pr 
sented seem intim: itely interwoven wi 
the history England 1s making to-d: 


If this is autobiography, we cannot ha 
too much of its like. 
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A 


by North 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


AM of a roving nature and sometimes 

find myself in queer places. When we 

declared war on Germany I had just 
arrived in Anguilla and wanted to get away. 
You have never heard of Anguilla, so I will 
explain that it is the farthest north of the 
Leew ard Islands and is about the only un- 
inviting spot in the West Indies. When I 
add that it is practically without shade, that 
its population is intensively colored, and that 
its main crop is sweet potatoes and goats, 
you wilt begin to get the idea. By the time 
1 discovered these things the steamer that 
brought me had hurried on to St. Thomas 
and nobody expected another for years. 

The landlord of the hotel, where, so far as 
| ould discover, | was the only guest, told 
ne that there was a schooner down at the 
lock that might be going somewhere when 
they got her fixed up, and a trading sloop 
that had come in from the States a day or 
two before. I hurried down there. 

“Oh, the barren, barren shore!” The 

hooner was a drunken old thing that they 
thought they might get pumped out and 

itched up enough about six months to 
get over to Charleston, and the sloop was a 
frowsy-looking hussy named the Molly G., 
modeled after a bath-tub and similar in size. 

There was a stringy-haired young fellow 
vith a retreating chin on the Molly G. and 
| interviewed him. He didn’t look like a 
ailor. He had on a fifty-cent plaid golf- 
cap and a seven-dollar bicycle suit. I judged 
he was a passenger, and expec ted to be start- 
ing presently. That was a fair guess, but 

didn’t cover all the ground. l asked who 

is in charge of the boat. 

‘I am,” he said, “now.” 

[ wondered what he meant by “now, 
but I didn’t ask. 

““When does she sail,”’ I said, “‘and where 
ae 

“Well, we want to get to Philadelphia, 
and we’re just about to start.” 

| observed that he did not say they were 

ing to Philadelphia, but only that they 
wanted to get there. The differe nce was 
slight, but noticeable. 
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‘How about passengers? Got any room? 
Ch yes, room enough—more room than 
anything.” 

“Well,” I said, “I want to get to Phila- 
delphia, too. Do I arrange with you, or 
the captain?” 

‘I’m the captain.” 

I probably showed my surprise, for he 
went on to explain. 

“T guess I don’t look it,” he said, ‘and I 
never was a captain before, nor a sailor, 
neither, until this trip. I came down a 
passenger, for my health. The doctor 





‘LOOK HERE,’ I SAID. ‘‘ WHAT MAKES YOt 
THINK YOU'LL EVER GET TO PHILADELPHIA ?”” 
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thought a slow-sailin’ vessel would be good 
for me, and I guess it has been | stayed 
most of the time on deck, helpin’ with the 
ropes Lhe captain let me steer, too, and 
« xplaine d how he worked out his nav iwation. 
‘| hen when he got here and heard about the 
war he said he had to get back right away, 
as he was in the res rve, or some thing, so he 
appointed me captain and took the steamer 
for New York He said just to hold the 
M northwest by north and pick good 
sailin’ weather, and she’d get us somewhere, 
all nght.” 
“Well,” I 


what he says; 


said, “there’s something in 
but about 


You've got two or three good sailors, | sup- 


how crew! 


your 


pose ‘ 


“Two. We 


\ had three, but one went back 
with the captain 


lhe two that’s | ft ire all 


right, though. One of ’em has been to sea 
before, and the other was cook on a tug- 
boat before he came this trip. They'll be 
here pretty soon to load them barrels of 
potatoes. [hen we're goin’ to start. Think 


you'll CONE along 

At first | think so. I thought it 
better to spend the rest of my life even in 
blazing Anguilla than to fling it away in that 
I had to admire that young 
idiot’s nerve, though Why, he spoke of 
starting with an outht like that on a hfteen- 
hundred-mile Atlantic as if it were 
an afternoon’s sail across the Delaware. 

* Look here,” | said “What makes you 
think you'll ever get to Philadelphia?” 

“Well, of course,” he admitted, “we 
not hit it exactly, but if we 
by north, and keep going, we'll bring up 
that won't we? and 


careless fashion 


Vovage 


may 
steer northwe st 


Ove: way somewhere, 
then we can inquire, and follow the shore 
up Or down, as the case may be I’m a 


pretty good hand at findin’ places, and at 
steerin’, too. My business on land ts in that 
line.” 

**What is your business on land?” 

“T’machauffeur. I drive for Miss Susan 
Meacham, of Marcus Hook. It’s a Ford, 
but the principle iS the same. Miss Me ac ham 
will be expectin’ me back soon. That's 
why I’m anxious to get off.” 

My impulse was to cable Miss Meacham 
to look out for another chauffeur, but I let 
It pass. 

“T see,” I said. “And you think by pick- 
ing a nice day like this to start, and steering 
northwest by north for a week or two, we'll 
come to where we can inquire 
the way to Philadelphia.” 

“Why, yes. Don’t 

“Well,” [I admitted, 


sound, but there might be 


SOTTIE place 


think so?” 
‘the principle 1s 
such a thing as a 


weren't sunk 


storm, vou know, nd ir we 
we might be blown thousand miles or so 
off our course, and without being able to 
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tell where we were we might fetch up at 
the north pole.” 

“Oh, but the weather is awful nice at thi 
We didn’t have any trouble comin’ 
down; and, besides, I can take latitude and 
longitude. ‘The captain explained it to me 
and gave me a little book.” 

“Ah, I see.” I might have added that | 
had seen some nasty \pril storms down that 
way, but it didn’t seem worth while. 

“Do you think you want to come? | 
won't charge you anything if you'll give us 
a hand with the ropes sometimes and help 
with the steerin’. You could steer, I guess; 
it’s real easy.” 

What a lamb he was! “A fool for luck,’”’ | 
thought. My faith grew. 

“Yes,” I “a could help steer | 
owned a cat-boat one summer in the Shrews- 
bury River As a sailor I judge I belong 
about in a class with the rest of you III 
W he n do you le ave ‘i 
We only have 


pape rs 


season. 


said, 


join your asylum. 
“The boys are comin’ now 


to load these barrels and have some 


signed. We'll be ready inside of an hour, 
and we ought to be goin’. It’s such a nice 
day - 

The ‘‘boys” came and I took a look at 
them. One was a red-headed Irishman, with 


one eye and a limp. lhe othe rwasa snub- 


nosed, undersized nondescript, in rubber 
boots several sizes too big for him. We wer: 
introduced. He of the red hair was Hen- 


hessey. | he othe r was simply ag Be ans ig 
Then the chauffeur captain mentioned that 
Simon Sample, 
which inspired fresh confidence. My bag- 
was light. I had it aboard presently, 
and within the hour we were steering north- 
west by north, leaving the last point of solid 
land behind. Hennessey was at the 
“ Beans” was in the galley forward, cooking 
them. Captain Sample, “on watch,” stood 
at the bow, his legs well apart, scanning with 
a two-dollar opera-glass the horizon in the 
direction of Philadelphia. 

There was a steady breeze from the south 
and the Vol/y G. was walking away from it 
During recurring moments of misgiving | 
I was not still ashore. Re- 
€ alling the old adage, | was reassure d doub- 
ly, quadruply so; as a plain idiot Captain 
Sample had nothing on the rest of us 
came up by and by with the dinner 
and we had it on deck, taking turns at hold 
ing the .V/ G. northwest by north. I hav 
eaten better meals, but none more filling 
The pudding was particularly interesting 
It was made of a curious purple substance 
which defied analysis. We had it again for 
supper. Also, once more, the particular 


his own name was Sample 


oa°0 
Ratt 


Ww he \ | 


wonds re d WwW hy 


“Beans” 


nourishment which gave “ Beans” his title 


Then it began to get dark and it was my 
} 
hat 


turn to take the little prize-packagt Glass 








MUTINY! MUTINY! HE SHRIEKED 


look toward Philadelphia. Again I was 
t by doubts It seemed a good deal of 
irky water to be at large on with such an 
Again the thought of our per- 


nnel gave me hope 


lipment 


3 It pe rhaps all of us were not entire fools. 
ispecte d that He nnessey was not | here 
is a premonition of it in a remark he made 
en | relieved him at the 
‘It’s foive to wan that never get 
e half-way over,” he said, “‘but I rayched 

concloosion that it’s better to be dead 
with thim naygurs in 


wheel 


we'll 


to wanst than to live 
it brilin’ Anguiller.”’ 
’Sh! Hennessey,”” I said 
ke that could sink us = 
It was certainly fine sailing. We 
the watches two and two—Hennessey and 
then Capt. Simon Sample and 
mvself. One or two days of it would have 
bee n we ll enough It was We lI enough, any- 
vay, except for the general uncertainty of 
and the indeterminate pudding 
Every day Captain Sample took observa- 
tions with an old quadrant and a tin clock 
nd arrived at something which he said was 
ititude and longitude, though he always 
eemed a good deal confused as to which was 
hich, and decided after he had consulted a 
greasy map which he called a chart. Then 
e solemnly tacked up a paper on the mast 
vith the result. If the tin clock could have 


Intelligence 
stood 


Be ans,” 


things 


“NORTHWEST BY 


SHIP!’ 


NORTH, AND LIGHTEN THI 


overcome its habit of jumping half an hour 
every little while and of stopping between- 
heures might have been more 
convincing. Still, | don’t know; they had 
a consistent value and I think they impressed 
Hennessey. When we had been going along 
without a break for four 
mander informed us that we were over half- 
way to Philadelphia and ‘makin’ a bee-line 
for Cape May.” He had once driven Miss 
Meacham to Cape May, he said, and that if 
where he 


times, the 


days our com- 


in close he would show 


we went 

had stopped, and we could wave as we went 
by. It was still just an afternoon sail to 
him. He didn’t know the ocean’s power. 


He learned it next morning The sun 
came up red and drunken, the west suddenly 
turned black and the water took on a spec- 
tral look. Then it began to lighten and 
thunder, with the black all overhead now, 
boiling and writhing in the most dangerous- 
looking way Hennessey and | got the sail 
down, and juct then -he wind turned loose 
with a bang that lifted us out of the ocean 
In another minute the .V G 
through the waves like a stampeded steer, 
with Hennessey and “ Beans” clinging to the 
wheel and Commander Sample and myself 
holding for dear life to the sail that was slap- 
ping in every direction while we tried vo tie 
it fast. Then the thunder seemed to tear a 
hole in the sky Ihe solid rain poured 


was going 
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“1’LL BET 
CAPE MAY!” 


LAND!’ HE CALLED. 


TWO DOLLARS IT’S 


through, the waves began to wash us fore 
and aft, and I could see where Hennessey 
was going to win his “‘foive to wan” bet if 
matters did not improve pretty suddenly. 
Perhaps they did improve a little, for we 
seemed to keep going, though there were 
moments when I could not decide whether 
we were on top of the sea Or already under 
it. Simon Sample and I somehow managed 
to get a few ties on the big sail, but pres- 
ently, when I happened to get a look at our 
commander, I noticed a glare in his eyes 
which suggested that he was laboring under 
strong excitement. 

“We must lighten ship!’ he yelled. “We 
must fling over the cargo to keep from going 
down!” 

We were on our hands and knees, clinging 
to the boom. He had seized my foot and 
was trying to drag me toward the toy hatch- 
way. Hennessey at the wheel yelled: 

“Lave off that! Thim pertaties is all 
that’s kapin’ us from capsizin’! Ye’ll be 
overboard in a minit yerself!”’ 

He motioned me to the wheel with 
“Beans,” and, making a grab at Commander 
Sample, steered him forcibly to the cabin, 
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pushed him inside, shut the door and locked 
it. 

“He’s gone fair crazy!” he shouted. ‘| 
knew the first shtorm would do it to that 
grasshopper head of his. Shtand to, now, 
fer that big wan!” 

I don’t think we were steering northwest 
by north at the moment. We were going 
with the wind and keeping the Molly G. uy 
out of the chasms as well as we could. It 
was not altogether a matter of direction. 
Suddenly the cabin window flew up and Cap- 
tain Sample’s head shot out. 

“Mutiny! mutiny!” he shrieked. ‘‘ North- 
west by north, and lighten the ship!” 

A paper box of crackers weighing about 
four ounces came sailing past us followed by 
a mouse-trap. They were caught by the 
wind and carried into the foam. There was 
a heavy lurch and he disappeared—the win- 


dow banged down. Hennessey grinned 
rive minutes later the window went up 
again. 


“Hi, there!” cried our wild-eyed com- 
mander. “We're all right! I’ve saved us! 
I’ve just taken the reckoning, and we're a 
hundred and forty miles inland! Hurray! 
Hurray for the Molly G.!” 

Another heavy lurch, another disappear- 
ance with a bang. 

“This bates Anguiller 
shouted Hennessey. 

That was positively Capt. Simon Sam- 
ple’s last appearance. The cabin showed no 
further sign. We thought he might have 
passed away, but there was no time to in- 
vestigate. The wind now had got down to 
a steady gale. Our jib still held, and what- 
ever else we were doing, we were making 
time. Also we had worked the Molly G 
back on her course. Some time in the after- 
noon I got the cabin key from Hennessey 
and went down to investigate. Our light- 
some commander lay on the floor, groaning 
dismally. The malady of the sea had calmed 
him. But he had got rid of his madness, 
also his fear, also of much else—oh, very 
much; his condition defied analysis. 

For two days that was a busy ship. With 
a sixty-mile gale behind us and our rag of a 
jib flying we made a record for the Molly G. 
“Beans” dug up what he could from the 
galley in the way of sustenance—cold pota- 
toes, purple pudding, hunks of biscuit. Cap- 
tain Sample was not visible. He had man- 
aged to make his bunk, and remained there. 
We somehow worried along without the reck- 
oning. 

But on the third night the wind went down. 
By morning the sea was learning to behave, 
the sun came up bright. Hennessey was 
steering and “Beans” and I hoisting the 
mainsail when the cabin door opened and 
Capt. Simon Sample, carefully dressed in 


sink or swim!” 
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seven-dollar suit and plaid cap, stepped 
leck carrying his dinky opera-glass. He 
leu morning as cheerfully as if 
thing out of the ordinary had happened. 
en he swept the horizon in the direction 

Philadelphia. A moment later he turned 
efully. 
Land!” he 
tas | expected 
e May!” 

Land it certainly was. We could all see 
ow, even without the glass. By and by 
could see the houses. Captain Sample 
tinized them with his glass. 

Summer cottages,” he said; “‘ most of ’em 
ccupied yet, but I guess we'll find some- 
to ask.” 

We ran close inland. He noticed what 

peared to be a fisherman’s cottage in a 
ll inlet. A landing-dock ran out into the 

iter and there were some boats tied. 
Those people are at home, all right,” 

said. ‘Pull in there, Hennessey. and I'll 

juire hye 

H 


S got rd 


called. ‘“‘Right over there, 
Vil bet two dollars it’s 


ennessey rounded to the dock. Simon 
nple stepped out and ran up to the house. 


A Hopeless Case 
one of the theological seminaries they 
tell of an absent-minded professor who, 
studying one evening, had need of a 

k-mark and for the purpose employed a 

r of his wife’s scissors that chanced to be 
ind. 
hortly after his wife wanted the scissors, 
. diligent search on her part and his 
1. failed to disclose them. 

The next day the professor appeared be- 
his class and opened his book. There lay 
lost He picked them up and, 
a triumphant smile, held them aloft, 

ng out: 

Here they are, dearie!” 


A | 


scissors. 


_— Advice 
ONCE engaged board and lodging at the 
house * ip a retired New England 
ptain,” says a New York artist, “and from 
| recely ed some sincere advice. 
“One day, while I was busily painting, 
became aware that the captain was stand- 
behind me, gazing at the canvas over 
shoulder. 
‘How do you like it?’ I asked. 
‘Now it chanced that the captain’s house 
id been without an artist boarder for several 
ears, and that I was the first follower of the 
impressionist school it had ever harbored. 
“The old sea-dog gazed thoughtfully at the 
lower right-hand corner of the canvas, where 


sea- 
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Presently a woman came out and they talked 
and pointed. Captain Sample came running 
back. 

“We're all right,” he said. 
ahead and first turn to the right. 
bring us right around Cape May. 
rate at findin’ places.’ 

He might have been out with Miss 
Meacham in the Ford. “Beans” brought 
up some hot coffee and fried salt pork. 
Capt. Simon Sample was in high feather. 

“I tell you there’s nothin’ like under- 
standin’ navigation,” he said. “H Miss 
Meacham will let me off, I think I'll take it 
up altogether. How about the navy, eh? 
lll bet when the government hears about 
this trip they'll offer me command of a 
cruiser, or somethin’. Run in close, Hennes- 
sey, an’ I'll show you boys where | stayed 
last summer.” 

The red-headed Irishman and I grinned 
at each other. 

“We need not have been the least alarmed, 
Hennessey,” I said. ‘With a man of Cap- 
tain Samples’s caliber aboard we’ve been in 
perfectly safe hands all the time.” 


“Straight 
That will 
I’m first 


[ had thrown a mass of parti-colored splashes 
and splotches 

“*You’re kinder young,’ said the captain, 
kindly. ‘This is your first summer outdoors 
at it?’ 

nt ee” 

“*Well, now, see here,’ resumed the cap- 
tain ‘There’s two or three old palettes up 
in our shed-chamber. You go get you one 
of those and try out your paints on that 
instead of on your picture. You'll have to 
that whole corner of your canvas, I'll 
bet you, and it ‘Il make your picture, con- 
siderable smaller. I wouldn’t do that again 
if | was you.’”’ 


lose 


Why He Didn’t Go to the Front 
NE day an Englishwoman was sitting out 
on her front balcony; when a boy who 
was delivering her groceries pushed open 
the gate and started to go around the 
house. The lady, noting what a fine, strap- 
ping young fellow he was, cried out: 
“Young man, why don’t you go to the 
front?” 
The boy, looking up perplexed, 
“Why, I always go to the back 


eae 
groceries. 


replied, 
door with 


Indisputable 
N the language class Frank was asked to 
give a sentence using the word “ascent” 
correctly. 
After some study he wrote the follow ing: 
** Ascent of a skunk is very strong.” 
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Before Getting to Work 
\'] had been very much impressed by a 
sermon he had heard on “ The Day of 
Judgement,” although he did not understand 
its full significance So he sought an inter- 
view with the priest. 

**Do you mean, Father,” he asked, “that 
everybody will be there on the Day of 
Judement? 
ae \ cs, Pat, eve rvbody = 


“Do you mean that all my neighbors and 
the Knights of Columbus and the editors of 
the Menace will all be there?” 

“Ves, Pat, everybody.” 

“Well, all or’ ve got to say 1s this: there’ll 


be very, very little judgin’ on that furst da 


Good Measure 
Mks PINKER picked up a knife from 
the counter and handed it to the butcher, 
with a friendly smile. 
“1 don’t really want tt,” 
ill cut it off I will take it with the rest.” 


she said, “‘ but if 


you W 

Cut what off?” asked the butcher, in great 
surprise. 

“Your hand,’ was the reply “You 


weighed it with the chops, and | like to get 
what | pay for.”’ 


lo 
An 
fy Nf 
Se 
Nl \IONK H] 
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First Choice 

KE LIZABE rH, aged hve, was proudly 

quainting her favorite teacher with t 
fact that a new brother had recently co: 
into her family. In jest the teacher Inquir 
if the baby were really new, to which Eh 
beth re plied: 

“Of course it’s new; 
before.” 


no one ever had 


Of Like Minds 
[S ABELLE one day had been exceptional 
trying, and finally, after numerous « 
rections, her mother remarked: 
“Isabelle, | should think you would e 
tired hearing me talk to you so much.”’ 
In most decided tones the child returned 


* Well, mother, I do.” 


Remember the Sabbath Day 
VIRe sSINIA and Eldridge are being broug! 
up to regard the Sabbath as differer 
from other days. Boisterous, 
games are taboo, and their activities ar 
restricted to their own lawn and 
Recently, however, their mother yielded t 
the pleadings of the children of a frien 
and allowed them to spend a Sunday after- 

noon away from home. 

lhe friend’s childrer 
were evidently not ham 
pered by any Sabbataria 
restrictions and 
playtime was over tw 
much = disheveled but 
radiant children 
breathlessly home, Vir- 
ginia announcing as they 

came up the path: 
“Oh, mothe I dear, 
Eldridge and I have 
(f/+ had a beautifully sinful 


p? 


time: 


every-da 


garde I 


WwW het 


rushe a 


A Chip of the Old Block 
ETTIE was visiting 
her country 

who were doing all u 
their power to make her 
stay pleasant. They had 
given a big party, to 
which they invited al 
the available boys in the 
neighborhood. One of 
them called a few days 
later. 

“Mr. Bradley, I be- 
lieve?” Bettie said as sh 
extended her hand. 

“No, ma’am,” replied 
hat q k the youth modestly 
“Mr. Bradley’s son.” 


COUSINS, 











While 


Woman Conpuctor: “Oh! ¢/ 


PHI 


rubbin hi 


A Question cf Rank 

RECRUIT sat pufiing away on a ciga- 

rette Durning 

k, the general inquired in perfect friend- 

s of the recruit, “My boy, do you know 
t you are supposed to stand at attention 
d salute officers who pass you?” 
“Yes, | know,” the boy replied, “but I 

en’t seen any yet.” 

Well,” remarked the general, “I am 
thing but a mere general, my boy, but one 
f these days a second lieutenant is going to 
me along and reprimand you severely for 
ir lack of obse rvation.”’ 


as a general passed by. 


Too Much of a Specialist 

H FE was the four-year-old offspring of the 

I minister of a well-known and 
ypular church, a minister renowned for his 
oquent appeal to the practical as well as 
e spiritual side of life. 
One day the young son and heir was having 
uuble with his when a neighbor 


velov € d 


go-Cart 


ssing by was appealed to for help. The 
ighbor felt incompetent to advise and 
ked: 


“Why don’t you go to your father and find 

it what’s the matter? He’ll know.” 

“No use,” said the little chap in disgust. 

He won’t know. He don’t know anything 
except about God!” 





, 














the Public Waits 
Ila u iri 


am } 7 iding fri 


iam 


On the Safe Side 
Al PFHOUGH Tim and Pat were known to 
ye great friends, it was remarked that 
one morning they passed each other on the 
street without speaking. 

“Why, lim,” queried 
ment, “have you and Pat quarreled?”’ 

“Faith, we have not,” replied Tim, ear 
nestly. 

“There seemed to be a coolness between 
you when you passed this morning.” 

“Well,” explained ‘Tim, “that’s the way 
we're goin’ to hold our friendship.” 

“1 don’t understand.” 

“Yedon’t? Well, thin, it’s this way. Pat 
an’ me are that devoted to wan another that 
we can’t bear the thought av a quarrel, an’ 
as we’re both moighty hot-tempered, we’ v: 
resolved not to speak to wan another at all, 
for fear of breaking our friendship.” 


a friend in astonish- 


_ 


Wouldn’t Sail Under False Colors 
HE train was pulling into the station, anc, 
as the passengers crowded to get off, the 
hotel man walked up and down calling: 
“King George, sir? King George?’ Coming 
up to an old gentleman from the country h« 
said, while stooping for the.man’s bag, “ King 
George, sit ‘ae 
“No, sir,” replied the old man, “your mis- 
taken. I’m just plain Abraham McCarthy.’ 
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* A Little Learning—”’ 
A CHICAGO man was walking through a 
foreign quarter of his city when, with an 
amused smile, he stopped in front of a small 
eating-place, on the window of which was 
painted in white, “Lam Stew.” 

Now the proprietor happened to be stand- 
ing in the doorway, and when he saw the 
smile of the gentleman who had stopped in 
front of his place, he asked to be favored with 
an explanation of the joke. 

W hereupon the other explained about the 
missing ““b” in “‘lamb,” and the proprietor 
accepted the correction in good part, at the 
same time expressing his thanks. 

When next the Chicago man passed that 
restaurant he found that the menu had been 
changed but that the lesson in orthography 
had not been forgotten. The proprietor was 
now offering “‘Clamb Chowder.” 


Mistress of the Situation 

ATHER had been left in charge of the 

children, and very soon found it necessary 
to inform little Eleanor that she eould not 
have any more cake. Whereupon Eleanor 
began to weep and continued to do so for 
seme time despite her father’s admonitions. 

“Do you know,” he demanded, very seri- 
ously, “what I shall do if you go on making 
that dreadful noise?” 

= € "ae sobbed I: leanor. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“You'll give me some more cake.” 
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Needed Repairs 
HE old practice of badgering witnes 
is still kept up in some western cour 
sometimes, however, to the detriment of t 
cross-examiner. 

Lawyer Smith, partially bald, and a vy 
infrequent patron of the local barber-sh: 
was grilling a witness on the stand. 

“Now, Mr. Barker, you pass for an inte! 
gent farmer, and yet you can’t tell how « 
this barn is; and you have lived on the n 
farm for ten years. Come now, tell us how o 
your own house ts, if you think you know 

Whereupon the old farmer somewhat tes 
ily replied: Well, it’s just about as old ; 
you are, and needs shingling about as bad! 


Just Deserts 
LLEN was writing a letter, at her father 
dictation, to her brother at the front 
“Has ye onything more to say?” she aske« 
“Ay! Tell Donal’ if he comes ower y: 
German waiter that charged us a bad say 
pence for change in Lon’on awhile syn 
when we had the wee bit dinner, tell him ta 
tae—take steady aim!” 
Refined Cruelty 

; HAT is the matter, Alfred?” said | 
mother. “ You don’t generally keep « 
crying after your father has punished you 
“T know it, boo-hoo! But he says 1’) 
got to sit down and think it over. Befor 

I’ve always stood up and forgotten it.” 




















Giving Fuel the Right-of-Way 
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By JOHN GRANT DATER 


[QULL details of the Third Liberty 
“Loan which were no* compiled or 
tainable when the June number of 


5s magazine went to press have since 
come available, furnishing the finan- 


cial district with a topic of 


interesting and important 
Third discussions. The offering, 
Liberty nag. ; —e 1 fr 
Loan as Was anticipated from the 


outset, resulted im an over- 
subscription; not as large 
upon the occasion of the second war 
1e, to be sure, but of a magnitude suf- 
ient to leave a substantial margin over 
e minimum amount specihed in the of- 
ial announcement. It may be said, in 
nsidering this phase of the flotation, 
it the basis of the Treasury’s invita- 
n for subscriptions, in beth instances, 
is $3,000,000,000, but with the differ- 
ce that whereas the limit of the Second 
berty Loan was fixed by Secretary 
IcAdoo at one-half of any oversub- 
ription no restrictions whatsoever were 
iced upon the Third Liberty Loan. 
ie blue sky was the limit. 


AS: a result of intensive campaigning the 
applications for the second war issue 
reached a total of $4,617,532,300, an 
»versubscription of $1,617,532,300. The 
acceptance of one-half of this sum made 
the amount of the loan $3,808,766,150. 
Uhe aggregate of the applications for the 
t _— war issue was $4,170, 019,650, or 
1,170,019,650 in excess a the $3,000,- 
00,000 minimum. As the total amount 

f these offerings was accepted the Third 
Liberty Loan is actually larger than the 
econd Liberty Loan, though the ten- 
lers for the bonds were not as large by 
the very considerable sum of $447,512,- 
650. This no doubt was a disappoint- 
nent to the Treasury officials who had 
$5,000,000,000 or even $6,000,000,000, 
and the failure to obtain a larger sum 
was responsible in part for the new 


4 


looked forward to a subscription of 








805 


revenue bill which was urged upon a 
reluctant Congress by President Wilson 
in the closing days of May. 


CLOSE analysis of the recent loan 

does not indicate that it was a 
failure in any respect, and if the results 
were disappointing to official Washing- 
ton they were so only because the Gov- 
ment expenditures for the 
prosecution of the war have 


Rising 

War reached such enormous hg- 

Cost ures. According to Con- 
gressman_ Kitchin, Chair- 


man of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives, the ap- 
propriations for the next fiscal year will 


approxim« ite $29, 000,000,000, appor- 
tioned as follows: 
EE oe eae $11,700,000,000 
DN eet ie edo ae I, 
Fortifications......... ae 6, 
eee eer 3,000, y000 
BRS n15 <back Shee ees 6, 
ee, CET TRE e l, 00 
WN cole tai citcs wets $29, 200,000,000 


In the light of such expenditures it is 
easy to see how as large a loan even as 
$4,170,000,000 may seem disappointing, 
and how a revenue law estimated to 
vield $4,095,000,000 this year may prove 
inadequate, necessitating still heavier 
income taxes than now exist. 


ESPITE any disappointment, real oi 

assumed, that may prevail in official 
circles, however, the Third Liberty Loan 
has been the most the 
series to date, in Seve ral respects. | et 
us consider briefly the itself and 
the conditions under which it was of- 
fered. Though carrying a higher rate of 
interest, 414 per cent., the bonds from 
the standpoint of an investor are not as 
attractive as either of the preceding 
first because they mature in ten 
whereas the First Liberty Loan 


SUCCE ssful of 


issue 


issues, 
years, 
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-per-cents. mature in thirty years 
and the Second Liberty Loan 4-per- 
cents. mature 1n twenty-hve years, and 
second because they have no conversion 
privilege like the first and second issues. 

~So much for the bonds themselves. As 
to the conditions under which the loan 
was offered it 1s scarcely necessary to say 
that it was handicapped by the amount 
of capital, ne arly $6,000,000,000, that 
had gone into the preceding issues, and 
by the fact that during the entire cam- 
paign the old bonds were selling at a 
heavy discount from par. 


\1 RIOT ISM rose supé rior to these 
drawbac ks, howe ver, aS 1S indicated 

by the fact that the number of individual 
subse riptions aggregated about I7,000,- 
as against G,400,000 for the second 

and 4,000,000 for the first 

loan. lo have placed the 

ae - bonds of the | hird | ibe rty 
Securities oan in the hands of one 
out of every six of the popu- 

lation of the country 1s a 

marvellous achievement, and it appears 
even more remarkable when we recall 
that before the war the total number of 
mvestors in the United States was eS- 
timated at about 400,000. The results 
indicate that the community ts heart 
and soul supporting the Administra- 
tion in the prosecution of the war. They 
spe ak « le que ntly 
the campaign of thrift. 


also of the progress of 
It is too much 
to expect, of course, that every one who 
Liberty bond will become 
a regular investor, but many will no 
doubt, for if once acquired, the habit of 
investment 1s progressive. The fnan- 
cial future, assuredly, 1s the brighter for 
the wide-spread p irticip. ition of the pub- 
lic in the Government’s war issues. 


has bought 


REMARKABLE revival in specula- 
tive activity developed in Wall 
Street, coincident with the successful 
flotation of the Government bonds, 
Other factors, such as the brilliant har- 
vest outlook, the prospective advance in 
railway freight and passenger rates, and 
the lull in the German offensive—a con- 
dition which was rudely and unpleasant- 
ly changed tow and the beginning of June 
played some part in the matter no 
doubt. But many observers attributed 
the improvement more largely to the 





satisfactory outcome of the loan tl 
to any other development. Be that 
it may, the trading took on unwont 
animation for these times, the mark 
broadened out and: stocks advan 
rapidly and extensively. Many issu 
in fact, recovered in a day’s or a week 
time practically all they had lost and 
some instances more than they had k 
during the long-continued reaction. 


UCH of the improvement was ca 
celled, however, toward the end 
May and the market, without relapsi: 
into the extreme depression of the rece: 
past wore an uncertain appearance 
the beginning of June. T) 
E reaction coincided with tw 
oe events of importance 
enew ° 
Offensive mamely, the resumption 
the German offensive 1 
France and the determin: 
tion of the President to secure the enact 
ment of a new revenue bill by Congress a 
Iti 18 diffic ult to s: 
WwW hich of the se de ve lopments exel ted rn 
greatest amount ofinfluence, and it mak« 
very little difference in the final analysis 
for both alike were disturbing. The re 
newed Germanattack which has been co1 
fined up to this writing chiefly to the Sois 
sons-Rheims line resulted in an extensi\ 
initial Teutonic success like the origina 
drive which wasinaugurated on March 21 


the present se ssion. 


HE predominating opinion in th 

markets is still one of stubborn opti 
mism in the ultimate success of the Al 
lies. But it would be idle to deny o 
attempt to deny that the series of Ge 
man successes extending over a period « 
nearly two and a half months ts a sours 
of deep anxiety to thoughtful observer 
The main reliance now, as was the cas 
a months ago, appears to be in ou 
ability to speed up our military prepara 
tions and place a sufficient body « 
troops in France to counteract the for 
of the attack by early autumn. Ther 
can be no question about the fact nov 
that men and material are going for 
ward rapidly and it will only be a sho 
time before we are able to make ou 
great strength truly effective. The di 
termination to win this war has becom 
Under no othe 
a is it — to explain the r 


 & nued on é1¢gt nN th page lO ll TU? 


a national obsession. 
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Continued from page 306) 
rkable response of the community to 
y Loan offerings and Red Cross 
ls; their ready acquiescence to a 


eT 


posal of enormously increased taxes 
| their cheerful submission to count- 
exactions and annoyances. 


PRESIDENT WILSON, admirable 
psychologist as he is, knew the tem 

f the country well when, on May 

he went before Congress to urge the 
sage of the new revenue bill, a 
measure which may very 


well doub le the Income, 


A ) > 
More wal scopy gee excess prof- 
lensome 
yatior its taxes, adc lition, pos- 
xation 5 
sibly, to Htc ee many ad 
toe 
ditional burdens in the way 
Xxation on luxuries. He sounded 


ipp ling note, the one that is cer 
to give the response when he said: 
people of this country are not 
united in the 
the war, but are ready and willing 
rear any burden and undergo any 
fee that it may be necessary fot 
n to bear in order to win it. We 
1 not be afraid to tax them if we lay 
s justly. They know that the war 
t be paid for and that it is they who 
t pay forit, and if the burden is justly 
ributed and the sacrifice made a com- 
sacrifice from which none escapes 
bear it at all they will carry it 

fullyand with asortof solemn pride.” 


re solute purpose to 


\ HILE there can be no ——— that 
the President made a correct and 
per appraisal of the Reese of the 
intry In the matter of supporting and 
viding the means for conducting the 
ir, the proposal to increase largely the 
ixes On Incomes, war profits, and luxu- 
simples unsettlement. It could not 
ll be otherwise, for any legislation 
iling with the tariff or the revenue 
cessitates a readjustment. And until 
the realignment or readjustment 1s com- 


| 


{ 


ete industry always proceeds cautious- 
Perhaps the hesitation upon this 
casion may not be as pronounced a 
ipon some others, for general business ‘s 
id rvised and controled to a de gree, and 
e Governmentwhich isthe largest buyer 
\ il continue its purchases 
inything. But even with that, a certain 
amount of unsettlement is unavoidable. 


, rege irdle SS of 





CONDITIONS 
PECULATIVE Wall Street, quite 


naturally read into the President's 
remarks the probability of a very exten- 
sive curtailment of the prohts of the in- 
dustrial corporations. Business men did 
the same in connection with 
the If indi idual enterprise S, 
Ba and both were quick to sec 
Lxempt . . 
eee the probability of profits re- 
duced by larger taxes at one 
end and income curtailed 
by large r taxes at the othe re Phe result 
was a sharp decline in industrial corpora- 
tion stocks coincident with an advance 
in all securities, like Liberty “fst 3 14- 
per-cents., New York City and State 
bonds, and all municipal issues, which 
are exempt from all taxation. While the 
Liberty Loan 31!4’s were moving up, the 
Liberty Loan first and second 4’s and 
the new 4!4’s which are exempt from 
the normal income tax but subject to the 
excess prohts and war taxes were mov- 
ing down. And railway bonds gen- 
erally lost ground. 


H \1 le nds deep inte rest to the de- 

cline in the Liberty bonds, which 
at this writing amounts to more than 6 
points in the second 4s and more than 
4 points in the new 4 I .s is the fact that 
another loan, a larger loan, according to 
President Wilson, than any which have 
been offered thus far, is coming in the 
fall. The success of all the Liberty Loans 
thus far has been due in large part 
to pure patriotism, for capital is worth 
more than the Government has been 
willing to pay for it. That is clearly 
enough indicated by the decline in the 
bonds. Whether in view of the rapid 
absorption of capital by the Govern- 
ment and the increased taxes which will 
make capital still more valuable, the 
Government can rely as largely upon 
patriotis n to float the loans of the fu- 
ture as in the past remains to be seen, 
but it looks now as if the next issue of 
Liberty bonds would have to be made 
more attractive than either the 4 or 4% 
per cents. 


increase in 

income taxes quite naturally has 
turned the attention of investors in the 
direction of municipal bonds. Although 
ours has been a divided form of Govern- 
ment—Federal and State—from the 


N assurance of a heavy 
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Write for This 
Guide to July 
Investments 


F you have money to invest 
in July, write for our new 
booklet, “Safety and 6%,” 

which will be sent to every in- 
vestor free of charge. It gives 
information invaluable to every- 
one with $100 or more to invest, 
and tells how the Straus Plan 
has protected investors for 36 
years without loss to any of 
them. Ask for 


Booklet No. G-809 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 


NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus Building 


Detroit Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
Kansas City 


36 years without loss to any investor 
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Profitable 
Saving 


SOUND Dividend-paying stocks of rec- 
ognized and established companies. 


Acquire Securities through 
** The Ten Payment Plan’”’ 


Save systematically—little by little each 


month—and obtain the benefit of 
Dividends While 
Making Payments 

You make the first payment of 20%, and pay 


the balance in nine equal monthly payments. 


Write to-day for booklet H-7 explaining The 
Ten Payment Plan in interesting and 
instructive detail. 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 








adoption of the Constitution there h:; 
never been any very serious clash b: 
tween the two on the que 

uo tion of taxation. The Fe 
—— eral authorities have neve 
Popular taxed the instrumentaliti 
of the States, and the State 

have never successfull 

taxed the instrumentalities of the Fed 
eral Government. If they did the situa 
tion would be chaotic. In order t 
strengthen the credit of the communi 
ties, the States have made their county 
city, and other bonds exempt from taxes 
and their right to do so was recognize: 
in the income-tax law, and this, in con 
sequence of the tendencies of taxation 
has largely increased the attractivenes 
of municipal bonds for investment 

purposes. 


ENERAL business conditions have 

changed but little in recent months 
and give no indication of altering as long 
as the war endures. The tremendous 
scope of the demands for munitions and 
supplies of all character for belligerent 
use overshadows all other requirements 
and it is scarcely necessary to say that 
the productive facilities of the country 
are actively engaged in meeting the wide 
spread necessities. There is an un- 
precedented demand for all the leading 
staples and commodities, but practically 
everything is subject to the price-fixing, 
supervision, or control of the Govern- 
ment. Civilian requirements are pushed 
aside wherever they come in conflict 
with war orders, and this imposes seri- 
ous hardships upon merchants and 
manufacturers in many instances, but 
the necessities of the Government are 
recognized as paramount. 


ATURALLY the fecture of the rail- 
way situation has been an extensive 
advance in freight and passenger rates, 
but not one penny of the increased 
revenue, according to the official an- 
nouncement of the Direc- 
; tor-General of Railroads, 
Freight will inure to private profit. 
Rates . ry: 

Advanced It will be utilized to meet 
the heavy increased cost of 
operations, including an 

advance in wages, retroactive sinc 
January 1, last, which involves about 
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Union Trust Company e/ New York 
80 Broadway, New York 


BRANCH 
Capital and Surplus 786 Fifth Ave. 
$8,500,000 


BRANCH 


425 Fifth Ave 











WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 





DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 


Tear Out—Fill In—Hand Letter-Carrier—or Mail to Post Office 
TO THE LOCAL POSTMASTER: — Kindly have letter-carrier deliver 





$ for which I will pay on delivery: 
(Date) 
Fo ne$5. Ue 8: WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS at $. 

(State number wanted) (See prices below) 


east 25c. U. S. THRIFT STAMPS at 25c. each. 
(State number waptew 











W.S.S. COST DURING 1918 


April $4.15 July $4.18 Oct. $4.21 
‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS May 4.16 Aug. 4.19 Nov. $3 
23 


June 4.17 Sept. 4.20 Dec. 
ITED STATES , ~ ANITA 
SS TERIGAANT W. S. S. WORTH $5.00 JANUARY 1, 1923 
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IOWA 


First Farm Mortgage 
and Tax Free 
Municipal Bonds 


Partial Payment Plan if Desired 


Denominations 


$50 — $100 — $500 — $1000 


Absolut of principal combined with attrac- 
tiv rnin ipacity lowa leads all stat in 
il tf her liv tock and farm crop First stat 
Over the Top” in Third Liberty Loan driv lowa 

First Farm Mortgage and Municipal Bond 

i ptable as lateral in all financial circl 

Their soundn is unquestio iabl send for 

FREE BOOK — lowa Investment; N>. 12A 
Bankers 


Mortgage 
Company 
AuthorizedCapital$2,000,000 
Des Moines 
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Carefully Selected 


First Mortgages 





Both Farm and City Loans 


from the most Favored 
Section of Kansas 


Yielding 6 per cent 


For over forty years we have made a 


specialty of Mortgage Investments and 
have a large list of satisfied customers 
many of whom have been with us for a 
quarter of a century. 

Interest reiitted promptly each six 
months. No losses. No delays. A 
large list of loans always on hand to 
sclect from. 

Interest allowed from date of 
receipt of draft. 
Write for booklet and loan list No. 770. 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kans. 
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CONDITIONS 

$340,000,000 annually. ‘The increase in 
freight and passenger Impos« 
heavy additional burdens upon the ship 
ping and traveling community, but 
these are accepted as an essential feature 
of the war. Under other circumstances 
the freight advances would have been 
received with enthusiasm in Wall Street. 
But the railways are so completely un- 
der Government control that the inci- 
dent had but a trifling effect. 


rates 


T is believed that higher freight and 
passenger rates will swell the rev- 
of the carriers $800,000,000 ot 
$900,000,000 annually, a huge sum, but 
not much in excess of the estimated 1n- 
crease in operating costs resulting from 
the advance in fuel, materials and other 
supplies and wages. The increase in the 
latter, of course, was based upon the 
enhanced cost of living, but the interest- 
ing point has been raised that the cost of 
living will be enhanced the more by the 
advance in rates; this because trans- 
portation costs enter so largely into the 
determination of the prices of all com- 
modities. This would be a manifesta- 
tion of the “vicious circle”’ over again. 
\side from this, the greater cost of living 
is confined to no one class in the com- 
munity; all feel it alike, and there has 
been some discussion of the Govern- 
ment’s action in raising the wages of 
2,000,000 railway employees alone. 
In some quarters it is believed that 
it will make other wage workers dis- 
contented. 


enues 


Fie YN the other hand, however, it 
cannot be denied that railway trans- 
portation charges have been too low, or 
at least inadequate to meet the ever- 
increasing expenses of operation and pro- 

vide for necessary financ- 

ing, improvements, and the 


— like. The fear has been 
anc 
Coops openly expressed that the 


properties would be re- 

turned to their owners after 
the war, with costs swollen so largely 
that the revenues would not be sufficient 
to maintain them. There is, in conse- 
quence, something of encouragement to 
countless share-holders and bond-hold- 
ers in the freight advances, partly in 
consequence of the larger revenues and 





‘hen writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA | 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine 
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F arm Land Bonds = 


Netting 7°; 
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Security located in well known pros- 
perous farming community. 

Value over twice loan. 

Income from farm products five 
times interest. 

First serial instalment of principal 
already paid off. 

Denomination $500. Maturities one 
to nine years. 


This class of farm land forms ideal 
security for an investment and is of 
utmost importance to our country at 
this time. 

Ask for circular No. 985 HA. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling. & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle St., 
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The 
Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine 
will supply upon request 
booklets on Investments 
in Stocks and Bonds, 
Insurance, Banking 
and Trust Company 
service —see list on the 


next page 














% Farm Mortgages 


A PATRIOTIC VEST TEs 


Agriculture 1 Liff 1 nisn o retare 
ed r Farm Mortgages and Real Estate Bonds are patrioti 
profit abl and jable investments Write for de 

1 flerings. Denominations #100 can up. 


oi LANDER ‘ co. Grand Forks, North Dakota 


7s nus, $500,000 
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CONDITIONS 


partly in consequence of the Govern 
ment’s recognizing the justice or prin 
ciple of higher freight and passeng: 
charges. The Interstate Commer 
Commission was never willing to ente: 
tain such an idea. 


ao pues y- whe IRY crops are always an 
essential to prosperity in this coun- 
try, but more so now than ever befor 
in consequence of the dependence of 
practically the whole world, excluding 
the Germans, upon our harvests. It is 
pleasing to note that the crop outlook 
is superb, the weather conditions having 
been almost ideal up to this time. Re 
ports from the winter wheat states are 
to the effect that there is sufficient 
moisture in the ground to carry the crop 
to maturity, and the situation in the 
spring wheat states is equally favorable. 
There is the promise at this writing of a 
total wheat yield of goo,000,000 bushels. 
The indications are favorable also for a 
big crop of oats; the seeding of corn 
has been conducted under exceptional 
conditions, and the pastures are in fine 
condition. There should be a large 
crop of hay. And conditions are fine 
also in Canada, Australia, India, and 
France. 


At no time since the European war 
began probably has the war’s duration 
been more difficult to forecast than at 
present when the struggle is entering 
upon its fifth year. Both the casual 

observer and the military 

expert seem unwilling to 


— hazard a definite opinion 

ar 

Outlook Upon the probable dura- 
tion of the contest. There 


is, of course, no question 
as to the ultimate victory of the Allies, 
but Germany has shown a resourceful- 
ness that is unsettling to the market. 
The latest manifestation of this has been 
ay transference of submarine activities 
American waters, which is the all- 
absorbing topic of discussion as this 
number of the magazine goes to press. 
It was a bold stroke, no doubt, but it is 
believed that American ingenuity will 
successfully combat the peril. 
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